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When  you  can  have  more,  why  take  less? 


Docs  your  program  for  1942  give  Chicago  the  intensified  sell¬ 
ing  pressure  which  the  greatly  expanded  opptirtunities  in 
this  market  so  roundly  invite?  Your  Chicago  operations  will 
he  most  effective  when  you  build  your  promotion  around  the 
I'ribune. 

Kvery  day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune  ilelivers  more  than 
1,(XX),(XK)  total  net  paid.  This  is  from  6()5,(XX)  to  630, (KX)  more 
total  daily  circulation  than  delivered  by  other  Chicago  daily 
newspapers.  On  Suiulays  the  Tribune  delivers  from  325,000  to 
8(X),(XX)  more  than  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers. 

Right  in  Chicago  and  suburbs,  the  'I'ribune  packs  in  from 
445,(XX3  to  465,000  more  daily  circulation  than  other  Chicago 
daily  newspapers — and  more  than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily 
newspapers  combined. 

On  Sundays,jthe  preference  of  metropolitan  Chicago  for  the 


'I'ribune  gives  this  newspaper  from  380,(XX)  to  4f)0,(XX)  more 
circulation  than  delivered  by  other  Chicago  Sunday  news¬ 
papers — and  more  than  the  two  other  Chicago  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

If  ’ hen  you  can  have  more^  whv  take  less?  'I'he  advantages  and 
economy  of  building  your  Chicago  drive  around  the  'I'ribune 
are  well  known  to  Chicago  retailers.  On  the  basis  of  results, 
they  place  in  the  'I'ribune  more  of  their  advertising  budgets 
than  they  place  in  any  two  other  Chicago  newspapers  com¬ 
bined.  'I'ribune  rates  per  100,000  circulation  are  among 
America’s  lowest. 

Ask  a  representative  or  your  advertising  counsel  to  work 
with  you  in  planning  a  program  built  around  the  'I’ribune 
which  can  help  you  get  your  full  share  of  the  greater  volume 
available  here  in  1942. 
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THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
Total  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  1,000,000  every  day  of  the  week 
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IS  YOUR  BEST  BUY 
IN  OHIO  FOR  1 942! 


Cold  facts  prove  it! 
Canton  leads  all  Ohio 
cities  and  towns  in  in- 
dustrial  employment 
gains  .  .  .  and  increas¬ 
ed  retail  sales. 

Repository  Advertis¬ 
ing  gives  you  100% 
plus  coverage  of  Can¬ 
ton’s  130,979  city  zone. 

Canton  plus  The  Re¬ 
pository  is  a  quick  sure 
way  to  increase  sales 
of  your  product  in  ’42. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 
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CANnN’S  Retail  Sales  for  ’41  38% 


CANTON 


CITIES  100,000  and  Over  .... 

CITIES  50,000  to  99,999  . 

CITIES  25,000  to  49,999  . 


October,  1941, 
vs.  October,  1940 

10  Months.  1941, 

TS.  10  Mos.,  1940 

+  21% 

+  38% 

+  9% 

+  24% 

+  2% 

+  24% 

+  7% 

+  22% 

Cantonians  are  spend¬ 
ing  a  full  share  of  their 
increased  earnings. 
Retail  sales  are  boom¬ 
ing.  Let  us  help  you 
get  an  increase  in  sales 
in  Canton  next  year. 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 

A  Brush-Moorc  Newspaper 

H(>|)i  (‘S(‘iit('(l  idiiallv  liv 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NKW  VOUK  IMIILADKLIMIIA  (  IIK  A(;o  (  IJA  I.I.AM) 

LOS  an(;i;li:s  .  Atlanta 


“You  gotta  live  with  a  woman,  to  really  know  her,  J.  P. — and  the  same  goes  for  a  mar¬ 
ket!  That’s  why  I  switched  more  linage  to  the  Sun-Telegraph,  after  learning  from  the 
Rodney  Boone  man  that  Pittsburgh’s  own  three  largest  manufacturers  put  more  copy* 
in  it  than  in  any  other  Pittsburgh  paper.” 


'Gulf,  Heha,  WtiHmgboutf-Mtdls  Kecorii,  met,  1941. 
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War  Is  A  Time  For  Reason,  Too 

America  is  at  war.  The  responsibilities  of  a  free  press  are  heavy  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  at  peace.  They  are  heavier  than  ever  in  a  democracy  at  war.  They  bear  down  alike 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  publish  and  edit  and  write  our  newspapers. 

It  is  a  time  for  reason.  It  is  a  time  to  speak  and  think  calmly.  It  is  a  time 
to  avoid  hysteria  and  to  shun  incitement.  It  is  a  time  to  stick  close  to  the  facts  of  the 
news  and  to  let  the  public  make  up  its  own  mind  on  the  basis  of  these  facts. 

War  is  a  time  to  remember  that  confusion  at  home  is  an  enemy. 

America  at  war,  as  America  at  peace,  will  find  The  New  York  Times 
soberly  aware  of  its  responsibiliti^.  Today,  as  always,  The  New  York  Times  will  seek 
to  provide  its  readers  with  all  the  facts  of  the  news.  It  will  gather  the  facts  with  as 
much  enterprise  as  the  ingenuity  of  a  trained  and  disciplined  staff  can  summon.  It  will 
report  them  as  accurately  and  as  impartially  as  is  humanly-  possible.  It  will  seek  to 
explain  them  with  all  the  knowledge  at  its  command. 


Jjork  SimcjS 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  •  December  13,  1941 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


3>000  CASUaiTIES 

[jT|]  BRITISH  DECLARE  WAR 

iJinMK  PUPPIES 

e  I  City  Defen»e«  On  War  Footing 

iCONGRESS  UNITES 

iSl!  ly  rnn  uiin 


lOr  ^J10  SAVilt  pftCS  01  ^110  ^F0d>t0St  story  cations  for  berths  ixi  th©  far-flung  war  Unusual  war  makoup  with  loQotypa  thifiad 

zone  poured  in  to  newspapers  and  left-hand  tide  of  page. 

>ermen  by  the  Japanese,  also  were  incom-  press  associations.  They  had  one  continued,  but  service  was  restricted 
Jly  all  municado.  One  report  reached  New  thing  in  conunon  —  they  remained  to  government  messages  between 
lies  on  York  that  Max  Hill,  Associated  Press  hopeful.  In  the  words  of  Edwin  L.  these  points  early  this  week. 

Harbor  bureau  chief  in  Tokyo,  is 'safe  and  James,  New  York  Timet  managing  The  cable  is  one  of  the  longest  in 

[  Sun-  receiving  good  treatment.  editor:  “We’ve  got  the  correspon-  existence  and  has  served  as  the  major 

jprised  Roundup  of  German  and  Italian  dents,  if  they’ll  only  let  ’em  get  communications  artery  for  confiden- 

ak  by  newspapermen  in  the  U.  S.  Monday  through.”  tial  messages  between  the  U.  S.  Gov- 

nto  the  and  Tuesday  brought  immediate  re-  Manila  developing  hot  spot  of  the  ernment  and  its  Pacific  outposts.  This 
rs.  taliation  abroad.  All  American  cor-  Japanese  onslaught,  was  subject  to  traffic  now  must  be  diverted  by  way  of 
respondents  in  Berlin  were  instructed  “fairly  light”  censorship,  as  contrasted  London  or  transmitted  by  radio.  Use 
streets  io  go  to  their  homes  from  their  offices  with  the  “tight  as  a  drum”  censor-  of  radio  would  mean  that  coded  mes- 
a  few  Wednesday.  German  staff  members  ship  on  Honolulu  dispatches.  Only  sages  would  be  more  accessible  to 
ed  the  carried  on  in  offices  which  employed  one  65-word  dispatch  from  Honolulu  enemy  cryptographers.  A  spur  of 
ito  the  them.  After  a  25-minute  break  in  Tuesday,  advising  that  the  Pearl  Har-  Commercial  Pacffic’s  cable  extends 
ircula-  service,  the  AP  office  in  Berne,  Switz-  bor  casualty  list  had  been  sent  to  from  Guam  to  Tokyo,  a  vital  commu- 
Press  erland,  received  a  teletyped  story  that,  Washington,  was  received  by  the  AP  nications  link  in  wartime, 
le  Ha-  as  the  German  Foreign  Office  ex-  after  censorship  was  clamped  down  Simday  serenity  of  staffs  enjoying 

Amer-  pressed  it,  “American  journalists  no  Sunday.  Dispatches  Wednesday  said  the  holiday  at  home  with  their  fami- 

at  their  longer  exist  for  you.”  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  in  lies  or  on  motor  jaunts  ended  with  the 

s  story  U.  S.  Cerrespoadeats  Arrested  Hawaii.  cri^  White  House  aimouncement  of 

At  midnight  Wednesday  the  Gestapo  PoeWe  Cable  Cat  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Those  who 

ost  im-  arrested  fourteen  American  newspa-  Communications  difficulties  were  heard  the  news  on  the  radio,  and 


iiief  Wednesday  only  after  many  im- 
Mtunings  and  with  the  understand- 
ag  that  the  war  would  not  be  dis¬ 
used.  Developing  news  of  the  fate 
i  the  U.  S.  garrison  and  fleet  at  Oahu 
iribbled  meanwhile  through  Wash- 
aglon  channels. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  Sunday  be- 
the  U.  S.  Navy’s  carefully 
planned  censorship  began  functioning 
a  messages  outbound  from  New 
fork.  Up  to  that  hour  the  press 
icted  creditably  as  its  own  censor, 
twiding  to  Navy  authorities.  Noth- 
censorable  was  sent  out  by  the 
:ews  services  and  metropolitan  news- 
jspers  which  now  are  clearing  85%  of 
xdgoing  U.  S.  press  traffic  through  the 
favy  censorship  in  New  York. 

Incoming  press  messages  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  direct  to  the  addressee. 

Tokyo  communications  were  severed 
romediately  by  the  Navy.  The  press 


>lso  was  advised  before  the  censors 
aok  over  that  messages  to  Axis  coun¬ 
ties  could  not  be  accepted.  For  a 
ome  Sunday  night  communication 
»ith  Continental  Europe,  except  Rus- 
u,  was  banned. 

American  correspondents  in  Axis 
apitals  were  stranded  for  the  dura- 
^  unless  overtures  for  exchange 
•ith  alien  newspapermen  seized  in 
Ikw  York  are  successful.  Several 


ANNOUNCING  JAPANESE  ATTACK 

Early,  White  House  Secretary,  as  he  announced  the  Japanese  attack 
Manila  and  Hawaii  to  White  House  reporters,  Dec.  7. 
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Chiefs  of  Associafod  Prott  war  naWs  covaraga  at  map  Active  heads  of  International  News  Service  checking  Receiving  a  flash  at  U.P.  newsroom,  New  York,  laftti 

Sunday  night.  Laft  to  right:  J.  M.  Roberts,  Jr.,  foreign  map  at  New  York  headquarters.  Left  to  right:  Barry  right:  Otto>Sturm,  principal  wire  filar;  William  Wilsoa,ia 

news  editor:  Byron  Prico,  axacutiva  news  editor,  and  Paris,  aditor>in-chiaf,  and  Seymour  Barkson,  managing  write;  Earl  J.  Johnson,  general  news  manager;  Oparilv 

John  Evans,  chief  of  foreign  service.  editor  of  INS.  Jacob  hdann,  and  hearten  Akers,  New  York  nows  maiMgii; 


few  minutes  later,  a  general  exodus 
of  newspapermen  started.  The  New 
York  Daily  News  paged  Ivan  Annen- 
berg,  circulation  director,  over  the 
public  address  system  a  brief  while 
after  CoL  “Wild  Bill”  Donovan,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Information,  was  asked  to 
call  a  Washington  operator.  Both 
messages  were  described  as  “urgent.” 
Hinton  Stiles,  Mirror  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Hu^  Baillie,  United  Press 
prudent,  were  among  the  eavesdrop¬ 
pers  who  caught  on.  With  scores  of 
other  new^Mipermen  they  hurried 
to  their  offices.  Radios  in  taxicabs 
gave  them  a  line  on  the  big  doings  if 
they  failed  to  stop  to  phone  their  of¬ 
fices  in  the  meantime. 


First  paper  on  the  street  in  New 
York  if  not  the  nation  was  the  New 
York  Enquirer,  a  Sunday  publication. 
William  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher, 
said  the  third  edition  was  on  the  press 
when  the  UP.  flash  came  in.  Presses 
were  stopped  and  at  2:45  pjn.  they 
were  rolling  again  with  the  war  news. 
He  told  Editob  &  Publisher  that  136,- 
000  extras  were  nm  off  up  to  7  p.m. 
Tlie  paper  was  made  over  10  times 
before  the  closing.  Griffin  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  Enquirer  for  15  years. 

N.  Y.  Tabloids  Oae  Hear  Early 

By  agreement  between  the  circula¬ 
tion  managers,  the  Mirror  and  News 
appeared  at  6:30,  one  hour  early. 
Richard  Clarke,  Daily  News  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
Sunday  night  that  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  compositors  to  set 
ads  for  a  heavy  week  ahead  was  a 
“saving  factor”  on  the  mechanical 
side. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  went 
to  press  at  10  p.m.,  the  New  York 
Times  at  10:30.  The  Herald  Tribune, 
one  hour  early,  was  labeled  “Extra.” 
The  Times  was  30  minutes  ahead  of 
schedule  on  its  first  edition  but  did 
not  call  it  an  extra. 

The  New  York  Journal- American 
went  to  press  at  4  ajn.  Monday,  hours 
ahead  of  schedule,  and  hit  the  news¬ 
stands  between  7  and  8  a.m.  TTie 
World-Telegram  went  on  the  street 
at  7:36  ajn.,  the  Sun  at  8:15.  The 
Post  appear^  at  its  usual  time,  7:36 


dailies  were  not  available  as  Editor  & 
Publisher  went  to  press  Thursday. 

Nearly  normal  publication  schedules 
were  resumed  by  the  evening  papers 
and  standard-size  morning  dailies  by 
mid-week.  Roimd-the-clock  staffs 
were  established  in  readiness  for  big 
news  breaks. 


Chicago  Sales  Zoem 

In  Chicago,  the  Herald-American, 
which  publishes  a  Monday  predate, 
called  the  Sunday  Peach,  caught  the 
first  flash  in  its  second  edition  about 
2  pjn.  CST.  From  then  on  the  Herald- 
American  replated  the  front  page  and 
couldn’t  supply  papers  fast  enough 
to  meet  demands.  The  Herald-Amer¬ 
ican  sold  745,000  copies  of  Monday’s 
issue,  but  this  figure  includes  the 
Monday  pre-date  sold  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Times  issued  a 
“Crises  Extra”  late  Simday  afternoon, 
continuing  with  extras  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  using  its  Sunday  paper  with¬ 
out  the  magazine  section.  The  new 
Chicago  Sun  published  its  first  extra 
at  4:20  pjn.  It  was  an  eight-page 
paper  hastily  assembled  after  publish¬ 
ing  an  80-page  initial  Sunday  edition. 
Members  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
mechanical  staff  were  called  back  to 
work,  returning  to  the  plant  by  taxi. 
The  Daily  News  did  not  publish  on 
Simday. 

TTie  Chicago  Tribune  rushed  an  ex¬ 
tra  on  the  streets  late  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  hurriedly  converted  Joe 
Parrish’s  cartoon,  with  the  American 
flag,  into  a  three-color  cartoon.  On 
Dec.  8,  following  the  launching  of 
Japan’s  attack  on  the  U.  S.,  the  ’Trib¬ 
une’s  total  net  paid  circulation  was  in 
excess  of  1,275,000. 

Monday  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
sold  615,000  copies,  which  was  the 


highest  single  day’s  circulation  in  the 
newspaper’s  history. 

All  of  the  Chicago  papers  experi¬ 
enced  a  phenomenal  sale  representing 
an  increase  of  25%  to  35%.  (Details 
of  circulation  jumps  in  other  cities 
are  carried  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

The  Tribune  dropped  from  its  eefi- 
torial  masthead  its  former  one-point 
platform:  “Save  the  Republic,”  and 
reinstated  its  Stephen  Decatur  slogan: 
“Our  Country!  In  her  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  may  she  always 
be  in  the  right;  but  our  coimtry,  right 
or  wrong.”  TTie  New  York  Daily 
News  did  likewise. 


Maps  Ir  Color 

Maps  in  color  appeared  in  two  Chi¬ 
cago  papers.  The  Herald-American 
published  a  half-page  color  map  Mon¬ 
day.  The  Tribune  devoted  its  entire 
back  page,  usually  reserved  for  news 
pictures,  to  a  four-color  war  map  of 
the  Pacific  and  Far  East,  prepared 
entirely  by  William  Wisner,  Tribune 
staff  artist 

The  Sun  rushed  Harry  Lang,  staff 
reporter,  to  San  Francisco  in  time  to 
report  the  first  blackout  of  that  city 
in  the  Tuesday  morning  editions.  ’The 
Daily  News  sent  Robert  Casey,  veteran 
war  correspondent  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Alaska  on  an  important 
news  assignment  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Casey  will  leave  for  Hawaii  as  soon 
as  military  authorities  will  permit. 

From  New  Yock  the  United  Press 
sent  four  staffers  to  Washington  on 
the  midnight  train  Sunday  to  relieve 
men  on  duty  all  through  the  hectic 
night.  The  New  York  men  who  joined 
the  Washington  staff  were  J.  C.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Joe  Myler,  Fran  Leary  and  Jack 
Cuddy.  Everett  Holies,  former  night 
cable  editor  who  was  on  leave,  re¬ 
signed  his  Nieman  Fellowship  at  Har- 


off  iko  WqqL 


NATION’S  press  mobilizes  swiftly  to 
cover  war.  (Page  5) 


BIGGEST  TYPE  used  to  announce 
U.  S.  goes  to  war.  (Page  7) 


The  Mirror  reported  a  40%  increase 
in  sales  Monday  and  35%  Tuesday. 
Ivan  Annenberg,  News  circulation 
chief,  said  there  had  been  “a  good 
substantial  increase,”  indicating  sales 
had  topped  2,500,000  Monday.  Since 
Sunday  the  tabloids  have  gone  to 
press  a  half-hour  early,  instead  of  an 
hour,  and  on  Saturday,  Dec.  13,  they 
will  resume  their  normal  schedules. 

A  20%  increase  in  net  sales,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  gain  of  about  100,0(X),  was 
reported  by  the  New  York  ’I^es. 
’The  Journal- American  had  a  50%  gain. 
Circulation  reports  of  other  New  York 


PRESS  CORPS  in  Washington  gets 
down  to  biggest  war  job.  (Page  8) 

NATION’S  leading  advertisers  and 
agencies  optimistic  about  1942. 

(Page  10) 

SUPREME  COURT  reverses  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  contempt  decision. 

(Page  13) 

WAR  WILL  CHANGE  advertising 
copy,  but  total  volume  will  stay. 

(Page  36) 

EXPEDITIONARY  force  of  newsmen 
based  in  San  EVancisco.  (Page  46) 

ALL-TIME  circulation  high  reached 
on  war  editions.  (Page  65) 


vard  University  to  join  the  Washhf. 
ton  staff. 
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The  New  York  Times  sent  Foale 
Hailey  to  Los  Angeles  by  plane  Sia. 
day  night. 

Tom  Yarbrough,  AP  man  reccoBy 
in  London,  was  on  the  Pacific  enrooli 
to  the  Orient  when  the  war  broki. 

He  arrived  in  Honolulu  this  week  jw 
in  time  to  take  over  the  duties  d 
Hugh  Lytle,  AP  correspondent  that 
who  was  called  to  the  colors.  Lytk, 
a  Reserve  officer,  is  now  in  the  Ang. 

JInmy  Yoaag  Drops  Laetariog 

James  R.  Yoimg,  for  10  years  Ik 
Eastern  manager  at  Tokyo  for  Into- 
national  News  Service,  who  was  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  Japanese  last  ym, 
halted  a  U.  S.  lecture  tour  to  get  bid 
into  harness.  He  is  doing  a  series  d 
background  articles. 

INS  editor-in-chief  Barry  Paris  seot 
Pierre  Huss,  head  of  the  INS  Berlh 
bureau  on  leave  in  New  York,  by 
plane  Sunday  night  to  San  Frandsos,  ^ 
destined  for  Manila.  James  L.  K3- 
gallen  also  left  for  the  coast,  with 
Honolulu  his  destination. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 

OPERATING  COSTS  up  2%  to  12%  in 
year.  (Page  49) 

CHICAGO  SUN  fully  “streamlined.” 

(Page  52) 

GOVERNOR  HOLLAND  of  Florida 
dedicates  Miami  Herald  plant. 
(Page  54) 

HARTFORD  TIMES  modernizes  its 
plant.  (Page  55) 


Other  important  INS  shifts  are 
John  Goette,  Peiping  correspondoB 
for  10  years,  due  in  the  Philippins; 
Merrill  Mueller,  of  the  London  st4 
already  on  his  way  to  Singapore  wba 
the  Pacific  war  started,  slated  fa 
Batavia;  and  Jack  Belden,  Chuof- 
king  correspondent,  on  a  roving  as¬ 
signment  in  the  Pacific  zone. 

According  to  INS,  more  than  SI 
men  were  added  to  bureau  staffi  h 
San  EVancisco,  Los  Angeles,  Nei 
York,  Washington  and  abroad.  It  bil 
been  arranged  that  when  war  startd 
in  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  tk 
three-man  stalk  in  Manila  and  Hooa- 
lulu  would  be  increased  immediatdy, 
the  INS  said. 

Ralph  B.  Jordan,  formerly  Padft 
Coast  manager  for  INS,  who  resignii 
some  months  ago  to  work  in  HoDj- 
wood,  was  rehired  Sunday  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

William  B.  Goode,  INS  traffic  mis- 
ager,  went  to  work  Sunday  lining  V 
additional  circuits  to  place  all  06 
clients  on  a  full  24-hour  coverage 
basis  and  to  give  New  York  increased 
facUities  for  communication  with 
Washington  and  the  West  Coast. 

AP  Wire  Service  Iscreased 

The  Associated  Press  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  reported  that  many  m^mbe 
newspapers  have  increased  the  so- 
vice.  A  number  of  dailies  on  stale 
circuits  formerly  open  from  6  am.  t? 
3  pm.  have  arranged  to  get  service  P 
4,  5  and  6  pm.  Single  wire  service 
papers  are  now  taking  trunk  servie^ 
doubling  their  news  budget  ’Twentj'l 
four  hour  wire  service  is  available 
virtually  everywhere,  the  AP  said 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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BICXiEST  TYPE  USED  TO  ANNOUNCE  UNITED  STATES  IS  AT  WAR 


#AkUin6iiililSribuiu 


Guild,  ANPA, 
ASNE.  Gov't 
eeting  Asked 

N.  y.  Union  Wonte 
To  Discuss  War 
News  Coverage 


A  resolution  asking  the  Intema- 
Executive  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
Newspaper  Guild  immediately  to 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
d,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
rs  Association,  the  American  So- 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  gov- 
ent  officials  to  discuss  problems 
war  news  presentation,  with  spe- 
emphasis  on  censorship,  was 
limously  adopted  by  a  general 
ibership  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
d  of  New  York  Dec.  10. 

I  The  resolution  contained  a  proviso 
Ibting  that  if  an  operations  program 
maa-  kuld  be  worked  out  at  the  projected 
ng  ap  peeting,  a  committee  to  meet  with 
presentatives  of  the  Publishers  As- 
dation  of  New  York  City  and  local 
K  Department  officials  would  be 
Rned  to  formulate  a  local  program. 

Other  Reseletleei  Voted 
Two  other  war  resolutions  were 
pted  at  the  meeting,  which  also 
addresses  by  candidates  for  of- 
in  the  local  elections  later  this 
th. 

One  of  the  resolutions  called  on  the 
to  form  a  National  Emergency 
Tnittee  to  draw  up  a  program  set- 
forth  the  rmion’s  policy  on  “col- 
ve  bargaining  and  other  problems 
t  will  arise  during  the  war  period.” 
I  Also  adopted  was  a  resolution  ask¬ 


ing  the  lEB  to  act  on  the  local  guild’s 
recommendation  that  guild  members 
now  in  the  U.  S.  armed  forces  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  payment  of  10c  monthly 
dues  now  required  of  unemployed  and 
disemployed  members  by  the  ANG 
constitution. 

Another  resolution,  proposed  by 
John  Ryan,  guild  organizer,  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  lEB  that  it  immedi¬ 
ately  call  a  meeting  between  national 
guild  officers  and  Roy  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  other  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  executives,  to  discuss  a 
chainwide  agreement  between  the  two 
parties,  was  rmanimously  adopted. 

A  “Guild  Statement  on  the  War,” 
drawn  up  by  local  officers,  also  was 
adopted.  The  statement,  urging  all 
guildsmen  to  back  the  President’s  war 
policies  and  to  present  a  united  front 
to  Axis  aggressors,  called  upon  the 
local  publishers’  group  “to  appoint  a 
committee  to  meet  forthwith  a  similar 
committee  to  be  named  by  the  guild 
as  speaking  for  the  employes  of  the 
publishers,  the  two  committees  then  to 
sit  as  a  joint  body  empowered  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  adjudicate  all  dis¬ 
putes  arising  between  guildsmen  and 
their  employers.” 

The  statement  also  urged  that 
“guildsmen  be  among  the  first  to  vol- 
untter  for  service  with  the  armed 
forces,  aid  in  all  forms  of  civilian  de¬ 
fense,  participate  in  war  relief  mea¬ 
sures.” 

New  York  Gtiild  Set  Back 

BY  a  three-to-two  vote,  with  two 

Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  Ciy 
representatives  dissenting,  an  arbi¬ 
tration  board,  appointed  imder  provi¬ 
sions  of  a  “guild  shop”  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  and 


the  guild,  last  week  rejected  a  guild 
demand  for  the  dismissal  of  two  Mir¬ 
ror  employes  who  resigned  from  the 
guild  before  the  contract  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  last  May. 

The  employes  affected  were  George 
Buchanan,  rewrite  man,  who  sent  a 
written  resignation  to  the  guild  in 
August,  1940,  and  Lolita  Figman,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  art  director  who  with¬ 
drew  from  the  CIO  union  two  months 
later. 

The  guild  contended  that  at  the  time 
the  letters  of  resignation  were  sent 
there  was  no  provision  in  the  guild 
constitution  for  voluntary  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  membership  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  the  two  Mirror  employes  were 
still  guild  members  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  signed. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Mirror,  all  editorial  and 
commercial  department  employes 
“who  are  now,  or  who  may  become 
members  of  the  guild,”  were  required 
to  remain  members  in  good  standing 
as  a  condition  of  employment. 

The  arbitration  board  held  that  in 
any  voluntary  association  such  as  a 
lalMr  union,  the  right  to  resign  existed 
as  a  matter  of  law  unless  there  was 
some  specific  restriction  contained  in 
the  organization’s  constitution. 

The  impartial  chairman  of  the  board 
was  George  W.  Alger,  veteran  labor 
arbitrator.  The  management  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  joined  with  him  in  the 
majority  decision  were  R.  H.  Johnson 
and  William  Detlef.  The  dissenting 
guild  representatives  were  Fritz  Sil- 
ber  and  D.  L.  Homer. 

Doily  Resumes.  Suspends 
AFTEIR  a  suspension  of  exactly  one 
month,  caused  by  a  strike  of  eight 
employes  affiliated  with  the  guild, 


the  Atiquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette,  p.  m. 
daily,  resumed  publication  Dec.  3 
but  suspended  after  the  day’s  issue 
because  of  a  mass  picket  line  thrown 
around  the  plant  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  Steel  Worker’s  Organ¬ 
izing  Committee. 

“We  took  the  position  that  when  33 
of  our  36  people  indicate  their  desire 
to  return  to  work,  the  strike  was 
over,”  E.  J.  Tilton,  publisher,  stated, 
adding,  “we  knew  Ae  SWOC  could 
close  us  down  if  they  wanted  to.” 

Tilton  told  Editor  &  Pubushzr  he 
had  asked  police  protection  to  resume 
publication  again  and  that  a  strikers’ 
committe  was  to  meet  with  the  town 
burghers  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press  to  ask  the  same.  If  protection 
is  not  forthcoming,  Tilton  said,  the 
Gazette  “will  have  to  suspend.” 

■ 

INJUNCTION  SIGNED 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Edward  R. 
Koch  Dec.  10  signed  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  Newsdealers 
Federal  Labor  Union,  Local  22,371, 
AFL,  from  continuing  its  boycott 
against  seven  major  New  York  City 
daily  newspapers.  Justice  Koch 
granted  the  injimction,  requested  by 
Attorney  General  John  J,  Bennett,  Jr., 
on  Dec.  3  (E.  L  P.  Dec.  6,  p.  5). 
Earlier  in  the  week  the  union  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  appeal. 

■ 

SPONSOR  GAME 

Fourth  annual  Pro  Bowl  game  will 
be  staged  by  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Jan.  4  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  football  game  will 
bring  together  the  champion  of  the 
National  pro  football  league  and  a 
team  composed  of  star  players  from 
other  teams  in  the  league. 


[orkStintg. 
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Capital  Press  Corps  Quickly 
Mobilized  on  War  News 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  I>ec.  ^War  Congressional  leaders — Democrats  and  Commercial  telegraph  companies 


when  they  located  Miss  Jeanette 
kin,  Representative  from  Mont«ay 
who  wept  as  she  voted  against 
into  war  in  1917.  A  consistent  ad^l 
cate  of  peace.  Miss  Rankin  return^  * 
Washington  last  year,  after  a  q 
paign  conducted  on  a  platform  of 
foreign  war.  How  would  she 
today,  reporters  asked.  She 
a  “No.” 

Senator  Ellison  D.  (“Cotton 


with  Japan  came  with  stimning  sud-  Republicans — came.  The  news  spread  moved  dozens  of  messengers  into  the  Smith,  likewise  was  an  object  oi 


denness  but  found  the  Capital  press  rapidly  throughout  Washington,  building,  and  broadcasting  companies  ture  writer  interest.  Bitter  to 
corps  prepared.  Drawn  by  the  magnet  of  curiosity,  sent  portable  units  in  charge  of  an-  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  and 

Placed  “on  alert”  by  wedcs  of  cor-  hundreds  of  persons  took  position  on  nouncers  who  prevailed  upon  news-  tor  over  an  Administration  purg# 
respondence  and  oral  exchanges  be-  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  Execu-  papermen  to  go  on  the  air  for  discus-  tempt,  he  sat  with  his  hands 
tween  representatives  of  the  State  De-  tive  Avenues  on  either  side  of  the  sion  of  events  and  analysis  of  their  pockets  or  folded  over  his  chest 


Bitter  f 


tween  representatives  of  the  State  De¬ 


partment  and  Nippon,  press  associa-  White  House.  Traffic  bottlenecked,  portents. 


his  colleagues  applauded  and  ch 
passages  in  the  speech.  On  oc 


tions,  metropolitan  newspapers’  bu-  Cabinet  members.  Congressional  Thg  prggs  room  presented  a  caca-  Passages  in  the  speech.  On  occj 

reaus,  and  "specials”  had  amassed  chiefs,  and  newspapermen  who  missed  phony.  Mingled  with  the  clatter  of  Congressional  e  n  t  h  u  s  iTi* 

reams  of  background  material,  side-  the  first  flashes  found  their  cars  and  typewriters,  the  blending  of  a  dozen  reached  the  point  where  mei 

lights,  and  filler  to  be  interlarded  in  taxicabs  moving  at  snail’s  pace,  and  telephone  dictations  to  newspaper  of-  applaud.  Smith  lik 

slowly  arriving  but  highly  important  many  of  them  alighted  to  save  time  the  raised  voices  of  radio  com-  appeared  bored.  Retu 


J 


stood  but  appeared  bored.  Ret 


dispatches  channeling  through  the  of-  by  walking.  Eventually,  several  mentators,  and  the  general  hubbub,  Senate  he  voted  for  war 


fice  of  White  House  Press  Secretary  streets  surrounding  the  White  House  the  sound  of  a  portable  radio  re- 


Stephen  Early. 

Capital  Is  Newt  Caatar 

Washington  instantly  became,  and 
remains,  the  nerve  center  of  the  vi- 


were  closed  to  all  traffic  other  than  ggiving  set,  not  infrequently  giving 


persons  arriving  on  official  business. 

Early  CIvas  Oat  Naws 


a  report  emanating  from  a  point  only 


Nippon. 

Conqrassleaal  Covcroqa 

Conclusion  of  the  President’s  spcsd 


a  few  feet  removed  from  the  receiver,  and  his  departure  from  the  rostn»* 


Secretary  Elarly  was  closeted  in  his  Paper  cups  which  had  held  coffee,  tbe  trip  back  to  the  White  . 


brant  Far  Elasbem  situation.  Stories  office  with  constant  telephonic  con-  sandwich  wrappings  and  leavings  lit- 
moving  out  of  the  city  by  every  avail-  tact  arranged  to  the  State  Department,  tered  file  floor.  Correspondents  un- 


was  the  signal  for  a  break  of  half 
reportorial  group  for  the  Senate  sije 


able  means  of  communication  were,  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  able  to  find  more  suitable  space,  ibe  Capitol  to  cover  the  vote  of  the 


of  necessity,  laden  by  speculation.  Department.  Those  agencies  were  scribbled  bulletins  on  scraps  of  paper,  upper  chamber  on  the  war  resolutin. 


But  the  analyses  were  grounded  upon  quickly  staffed  to  normal  operating  using  any  stationary  object  as  a  writ 

recorded  facts:  known  attitudes  of  strength.  The  first  message  given  to  ing  desk, 

flie  White  House,  State  Department,  the  press  did  not  include  the  attack  Frttldaat's  Address 

Congressional  leadership,  and  the  on  Manila  because  that  intelli^ce  ConcentraUon  of  news  staffs  at  the 


military  departments. 


was  not  in  the  initial  dispatch.  When  white  House  continued  through  the 


Others  scattered  to  the  House  chan- 
ber  lobby  seeking  expressions  bm 
members  representing  the  areas  cov¬ 
ered  by  their  newspapers. 

Congress  declared  a  state  of  war  hy 


First  to  feel  tl^  effect  ^  a  war  U  arriv^,  newspaper  men  were  called  ^ight  and  until  shortly  before  noon  unanimous  vote,  and  the 

..,  ,  -  /ii — 1 —  Tj  xr - f - —  - - — j  _j..: — J  J  chift-ari  downtown  again,  to  Qk 


with  Japan  was  Clarke  H.  Kawakami  from  the  {M-ess  room  and  advised.  Mondav  when  screechine  sirens  on  uuwi.iow..  0*511111,  w  me 

of  Domei  News  Throughout  the  afternoon  and  night.  Constitution  Avenue  herSded  trans-  Navy  De¬ 

prospect  of  a  double-barreled  blow,  confirmatory  bulletins  were  sent  by  ©f  the  big  story  from  the  White 

His  Congressional  gallery  member-  Early  to  the  press  room;  more  signifi-  House  to  Canitol  Hill  Alwavs  an  00  ““  women  whose  joumalatic 

ship,  which  gave  him  the  privil^e  of  c^t  news  was  announced  in  a  series  careers  ^stdated  the  World  War  sn 

attending  press  conferences  at  the  of  press  conferences.  n^gn*  ^he  arrival  of  the  President  to  strange  to  them  m  they  k- 


Men  and  women  whose  joumalalk 
careers  postdated  the  World  War  snr 


White  House,  State  Department,  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  and  else- 


c^r  news  was  announcea  m  a  series  crowds  and  intense  excite-  XCT;  i  Z  1 

of  press  conferences.  ^g„t^  the  arrival  of  the  President  to  rT.l,r  m 

At  one  point.  Early  asked  the  writers  deliver  his  war  speech  in  person  was  ^ 

il«yw.s,endtasm.t.ri.lto.J.p-  the  signal  for  wild  cheering.  Thou-  into  i‘nifomt’so‘S!^,rsS 


Where,  was  immeoimeiy  laxen  up  u..  ^^ese  newspaper,  agency  or  informa-  sands  of  spectators  were  held  back  ^ 

order  of  the  State  Department,  ^v-  tion  setup.  Kawakami  and  Kato  were  by  squads  of  police  officers.  for  artion,  stayed 

eral  months  ago.  American-born,  Har-  not  present,  and  no  others  responded.  Promntlv  at  noon  the  Senate  and  Ik  i*°  ’^5 

yard  graduate  Kawakarm  married  a  «  noon,  the  Senate  and  their  credentials  had  been  examimd 

JananSe  national  who  was  described  ^Portera  to  the  Japanese  House  met  in  joint  session  in  the  carefully;  gazing  out  high  window 

in  newspapers^ the  time  as  the  Hedy  of  Persons  House  chamber.  In  the  press  gallery,  they  could  see  Key  Bridge,  across  tk 

m  newspaper  aiine  1^  _  j  congregated  in  the  front  of  the  man-  Superintendents  William  J.  Donald- 


^ne^ai^Tthe  time  as  the  Hedy  House  chamber.  In  the  press  gallery,  they  could  see  Key  Bridge,  across  th 

m^pap^at  m  y  congregat^  in  ^  front  of  the  man-  Superintendents  William  J.  Donald-  Potomac  River,  under  guaifl,  will. 

vS^affectedhy^ukases  govern-  AutomoWes  were  ,«radmg  by  son  and  Harold  Beckley  and  their  machine  guns  complementing  the  h- 

ing  the  nSSiCTt  of  Japanese  na-  ‘ ^hey  sensed  the  attitude  aides  handled  seating  arrangements  fantry  patrols. 

u  throng  as  one  of  expectancy  for  the  press  under  special  card”  A  new  word  came  into  the 
ifosuo  Kato  chief  of  the  Washing-  there  w,^  no  belligerency  ap-  ^es.  Accommo^tions  are  not  suf-  language:  “Inspectors  have 

ton  Tiiem?  of  Dome!,  relinquished  2;  card  bo^d  sign  in  ficient  for  all  and  seats  are  allocated  ‘alerted’  to  make  sure  that  ind _ 

U. _ months  of  the  buildmg,  lettered  m  Jap-  on  the  basis  of  a  limited  number  for  nlants  nut  into  oneratinn  all  nravant*. 


uV  ,  m«nkor<fhin  months  tclwrrcu  ui  wap-  on  uie  oasis  OI  a  umiteu  number  for  olan 

^buU^e  K?wakaJ^^^a  membS  press  associations,  and  not  more  tlmn  tive 


Tthe  National  Press  Club  and  is  a  mterpr^r  explained  tlmt  1  two  for  each  bureau.  At  least  250  partment  press  release.  Govemia^ 

molific^terfor  the  Japanese  press,  requested  those  on  official  newspaper  men  listened  to  the  Presi-  press  agents  found  the  “busing 

And  uiSe  Kawakami  he  is  a  Jap-  1*'^“  indicated  side  en-  ^tial  add^  and  ^uing  proc^-  usual”  policy  not  effective.  The  De- 


plants  put  into  operation  all  preventa¬ 
tive  measures.”  So  ran  a  War  D^ 


Ih 


anese  national.  He  was  not  privi¬ 
leged  to  attend  official  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

Na  Scoop  oa  Hawaii 

No  one  scored  a  “beat”  on  the  of- 


ings  through  opened  dome  leading  partment  of  Commerce  issued  a  le- 


Finding  a  gate  open,  a  group  of  into  the  gallery  section  reserved  for  foase:  “More  than  five  million  ero 


news  cameramen  and  reporters  en-  working  press. 


greens  are  expected  to  be  cut  thi 
year  from  our  forests  and  woodbi 


Commercial  telegraph  companies  tor  use  as  Christmas  trees,  etc.,  «fc* 


Mo  Scoop  oa  Hawaii  tered  the  grounds,  walked  back  of  Press  Gallery  Packed  year  from  our  forests  and  woodbk 

No  one  scored  a  “beat”  on  the  of-  f^®  Embas^and  found  attac^  light-  Commercial  telegraph  companies  tor  use  as  Christmas  trees,  etc.,  «fc* 

ficial  announcement  that  Nippon  had  ^X®^^  bonfires,  onto  which  box^  augmented  their  forces  in  the  House  Correspondents  had  no  time  to  rod 
fired  the  first  shot.  Secretary  Early  ^  official  rerords  were  being  dumj:^.  gallery.  Stories  and  bulletins  backed  what  followed, 
arranged  a  telephone  hookup  which  destruction,  powder  ©p  as  the  tempo  increased.  Copies  24-Hoar  Sckcdalc 

connected  him  with  the  Washington  of  the  speech  were  distributed  in  the  New  stories  were  breaking  in  even 

o _ _  Prpss  Inter-  WBlto  Hoaso  Scarce  gallery.  The  iam  at  teleeraoh  desks  'rk«  '\X7aw 


Bureaus  of  Associated  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  and  United 
Press,  and  he  told  them  simulta- 


24-Hoar  Sckcdalc 

was  oeing  1^^  of  the  speech  were  distributed  in  the  New  stories  were  breaking  in  even 

White  Hoaso  Soarcc  gallery.  The  jam  at  telegraph  desks  direction.  The  War  Department  caW 

Nippon  took  the  center  of  the  news  grew,  telephone  booths  had  waiting  for  24-hour  a  day  production, 

stage  in  Washington  and  held  it.  The  lines,  reporters  and  messenger  boys  placed  that  schedule  in  effect  in  * 


neously:  “The  Japanese  have  at-  huge  new  appropriation  bill  for  ar-  jostled  for  standing  space,  “ringers” 
tacked  Pearl  Haihor  from  the  air  maments,  passed  by  the  House  and  who  miraculously  passed  at  least  10 


own  press  and  procurement  officer 
Military  guards  were  stationed;d 


and  all  naval  and  military  activities  slated  for  Senate  concurrence,  the  points  where  press  credentials  were  all  buildings  housing  military  o 


on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  principal  Amer-  Smith  anti-strike  bill  indorsed  by  the  required  before  reaching  the  gallery.  The  FBI  directed  its  agents  to 


i^  base  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.”  lower  branch  and  marked  for  "soften-  were  ejected.  Ingenuity  in  framing  and  detain  all  previously  ident 
That  was  at  2:22  p  m.  Sunday.  Avail-  ing”  in  the  upper  chamber,  price  ceil-  approaches  to  wangle  tickets  of  ad-  possible  enemy  aliens  or  susplci 
able  press  association  reporters  were  ing  legislation— those  and  many  other  mission  reached  the  stage  of  high  art.  characters.  Seizure  of  736  Jap 
dispatched  to  the  White  House  and  news  topics  which  were  to  fill  the  but  the  gallery  doors  were  a  Verdun,  ^as  announced, 
men  off  duty  were  ordered  to  their  “slow  Sunday”  press  file  were  prompt-  In  the  gallery  overlooking  the  Military  information  pertaining 
posts.  At  Griffith  Stadium  where  ly  wicketed.  Reporters  massed  at  the  House  floor,  reporters  were  jammed  overseas  garrisons  was  placed  in 
30  000  persons  were  watching  the  final  White  House,  then  deployed  to  cover  shoulder  to  shoulder.  That  location  secret  category, 
game  of  the  Washington  Redskins,  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Departments  affords  a  front  view  of  the  assembly  Orders  went  to  all  defense  pla 
professional  football  team,  key  officials  as  they  moved  into  wartime  opera-  and  commands  a  sweep  of  the  gal-  to  redouble  efforts  to  prevent  or  mii 


were  reached  and  ordered  to  report  tion. 


lery.  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  widow  mize  sabotage. 


Orders  went  to  all  defense  pla 
to  redouble  efforts  to  prevent  or  min' 


to  the  White  House.  H  soon  became  obvious  that  news  of  the  First  World  War  President  of  into  the  White  House  came  a  nies 

Telephone  messages  and  radioed  re-  of  the  conflict,  in  its  first  stages  at  the  United  States,  was  picked  out  in  sage  to  President  Roosevelt  from  Ni 

ports  of  the  outbreak  of  war  brought  least,  was  to  flow  exclusively  through  at  least  a  dozen  different  points,  yille  Miller,  president  of  the  Natio 

the  President’s  clerical  and  steno-  the  White  House.  By  dinner-hour.  Agreement  seemed  only  on  the  point  Association  of  Broadcasters.  It  saii 

graphic  staff,  and  scores  of  reporters  there  was  standing  room  only  in  the  that  she  was  present.  “The  broadcasters  of  the  Unitt^ 

to  the  Ebcecutive  Mansion.  Soon  Cab-  Executive  Mansion  press  room  and  Reporters  on  hand  to  write  the  color  States  place  their  services  at 
inet  members  began  arriving.  Later  the  lobby  used  by  correspondents,  story  accomplished  their  first  task  (Continued  on  page  24) 


THE  GANG'S  ALL  HERE! 


atvrsoH  (N.  J.)  EvcHtng  Nt'tvs. 


— J^rry  Costello 


—Harry  Hressler 


H/oany  Kntcfierboclter 


)n  Bridge  Resigns 
rom  New  York  Times 

Don  U.  Bridge,  advertising  director 
the  New  York  Times  since  1931, 
nounced  his  resignation  this  week. 

He  intends  to 
n  take  an  extended 
vacation  before 
announcing  his 
■  plans  for  the 
kfl  future. 

~  I  Mr.  Bridge  has 
'  been  in  news- 

paper  work  for 
more  than  25 
years.  Before 
joining  the 
HHQH  Times,  he  had 

- '  been  for  14  years 

Don  U.  Bridge  (except  for  war 

service)  with  the 
ywTiapoJis  News  as  advertising  di- 
^tnr  and  in  other  capacities.  For 
years  he  has  been  prominent  in 
advertising  organization  activities.  In 
ent  years  he  has  been  chairman  of 
advertising  directors  of  the  New 
urk  newspapers,  an  organization 
thich  agre^  on  many  matters  re¬ 


quiring  joint  action  among  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers.  He  was  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  and  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  boards  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America.  He  has  also 
served  frequently  on  conunittees  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

A  graduate  of  DePauw  University, 
Mr.  Bridge  has  been  for  several  years 
active  in  the  alumni  council  on  ad¬ 
missions  of  the  institution  and  he  has 
been  for  several  years  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honorary  journalistic 
fraternity,  which  was  established  at 
DePauw.  He  has  also  lectured  as  a 
member  of  the  faculties  of  Indiana 
University  and  Columbia  University. 

TALKS  CONTINUE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  8 — Pub¬ 
lished  reports  that  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  plans  to  exercise  her  option 
to  cancel  her  Sunday  evening  broad¬ 
cast  were  denied  by  her  secretary. 
The  contract  runs  for  one  year,  but 
has  a  clause  permitting  her  to  abro¬ 
gate  it  after  13  weeks. 


Bill  of  Rights 
Dinner  Dec.  14 

William  Allen  White,  editor.  Em¬ 
poria  (Kan.)  Gazette,  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  “Bill  of  Rights 
Dinner”  to  be  held  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  Sunday,  December  14,  imder 
the  auspices  of  historic  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  known  as  the  Cradle  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  at  Eastchester, 
New  York. 

Other  speakers  will  include  Grove 
Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade;  Mess- 
more  Kendall,  Rev.  Dr.  Harold  Weigle. 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker, 
Robert  Patterson,  Under  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Leighton  McCarthy, 
Canadian  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 

Invocation  will  be  read  by  the  Rev. 
Luther  Tucker,  while  Rabbi  Lewis 
Grossman,  Jewish  Center,  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  York,  will  give  the  benedic¬ 
tion. 

An  MGM  motion  picture,  “The 
Story  That  Couldn’t  ^  Told,”  also 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  program. 


SCHENLEY  GIN  MOVES 

Appointment  of  the  William  H. 
Weintraub  agency  to  handle  adverti¬ 
sing  of  several  Schenley  Distillers 
Corporation  brands  was  announced 
this  week  by  S.  D.  Hesse,  adverti¬ 
sing  director.  The  appointment,  Mr. 
Hesse  said,  affects  Dubonnet,  French 
apertif  formerly  imported  by  Schen¬ 
ley  Import  corporation  and  now  to  be 
bottled  in  the  United  States;  Cresta 
Blanca  wines,  produced  by  the  winery 
recently  purchased  by  the  company 
in  Livermore,  Cal.;  and  Schenley’s 
three  gins. 

NEW  PILL  CAMPAIGN 

Foster-Milburn  Co.  has  released  its 
1942  schedules  for  Doan’s  pills,  using 
approximately  1300  newspapers.  Small 
space  ads  will  appear  consistently 
running  twice  a  week  in  large  cities 
and  down  to  three  times  a  month  in 
the  smallest  ones.  The  appropriation 
for  newspapers  is  slightly  higher  than 
that  for  1941.  Schedules  are  for  the 
first  six  months,  but  the  campaign  will 
continue  throughout  the  year.  Street 
&  Finney,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 
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:0R  DECEMBER  13,  1941 

WAR  CARTOONS  REFLECT  AMERICAN  UNITY  AND  ]APS'  TREACHERY  AT  HAWAII 


OTHER  DAYS  TO  COME 


HERE  GOES! 


— r.  H.  Sykes  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Lcdgt 


— John  S.  Knott  in  Dallas  Morntng  Nesvs. 


DIRECT  HIT 


THE  FOUL  ORDER 

fflOOD  Ofior/i£Rf 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLiSHEl 
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Advertisers,  Agencies  Optimistic  for  1942  2i 


THE  U.  S.  formally  entered  the  war 
the  same  day  as  Ebitor  &  Pubushes 
began  its  annual  survey  of  1942  ad¬ 
vertising  prospects. 

Wires,  asking  for  their  opinion  of 
the  outlook,  were  sent  to  leading 
agencies  and  newspaper  advertisers, 
whose  first  thoughts,  like  everyone 
else’s,  were  of  things  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  advertising. 


In  view  of  the  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising  if  no  replies  had  come  in. 
But  they  did.  And  perhaps  this  is 
in  itself  as  good  an  indication  as  any 
that  advertising  has  confidence,  first 
in  the  nation,  and  second,  in  itself. 

The  replies,  all  of  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  after  the  war  declaration,  are 
listed  below. 


H.  A.  BAHEN 

President,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

A  few  of  our  advertisers  are  making  slight  reductions  in  their  1942  appro¬ 
priations.  The  majority,  however,  are  making  increases  that  more  than  offset 
the  reductions.  On  the  whole  there  will  be  an  increase  over  1941  according 
to  presCTit  plans.  Some  of  the  increase  will  go  in  newspapers.  Some  will  go 
to  radio,  magazines  and  outdoor.  Undoubtedly  the  war  angle  will  be  a 
factor  but  I  do  not  think  anyone— even  a  magician— could  foretell  at  this 
time  its  effect  on  business,  and  that  of  course  will  determine  its  effect  on 
advertising  and  sales  promotion.  This  is  something  that  should  be  evaluated 
every  30  ^ys  to  get  a  true  picture. 


STANLEY  RESOR 

President,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Out  Volume  for  1941  (Europe  excluded)  is  substantially  larger  than  in 
1940.  This  1941  voltime  is  the  largest  in  the  77-year  history  of  the  company 
with  the  single  exception  of  one  year,  which  was  %  of  1%  larger.  Commit¬ 
ments  for  1942  on  our  books  indicate  the  1942  volume  will  be  in  excess  of  1941. 


W.  C.  D’ARCY 

President,  D'Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  are  reluctant  to  prophesy.  We  are  so  conscious  since  Sunday  of  other 
things  and  other  responsibilities  that  it  seems  an  intrusion  at  this  critical 
hour  to  talk  of  promotion.  Business  cannot  fundamentally  be  “as  usual.”  It 
must  of  necessity  take  its  place  in  the  new  arrangement  that  must  be  per¬ 
fected  to  meet  our  terrible  responsibilities.  Counting  returns  on  any  venture 
for  next  year  is  anticipating  greatly.  Almost  everybody  has  had  a  big  year, 
ourselves  included,  but  we  cannot,  in  fact  we  will  not,  discount  1942  except 
to  say  that  we  will  do  our  part,  whatever  may  be  the  necessities. 


F.  R.  FELAND 

Treasurer,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Our  estimates  for  first  six  months  of  1942  are  in  total  substantially 
than  the  corresponding  estimates  for  same  period  made  last  year, 
increase  largely  reflects  new  business  recently  acquired  which  will  not] 
until  next  year.  There  will  probably  be  some  slight  increase  in  perc 
of  space  used  in  newspapers. 


RALPH  F.  ROSAN 

Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Advertising  and  Promotion,  Procter  &  Gamble 
Our  present  plans  for  1942  call  for  the  aggressive  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  our  products.  In  this  program,  newspapers,  particularly  valuable 
because  of  their  flexibility  as  to  territory,  will  play  an  important  part. 


CONGER  REYNOLDS 

Director  Public  Relations,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
Our  advertising  manager,  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  has  planned  advertising  for  1942 
on  approximately  the  same  schedule  as  this  year  The  effect  of  the  war 
declaration  has  not  yet  been  fully  considered.  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  relies 
on  newspapers  as  the  principal  channel  for  communicating  its  advertising 
messages  to  the  public.  Although  we  use  nearly  all  other  advertising  media, 
we  continue  to  regard  newspapers  as  most  important  of  all. 


H.  K.  McCANN 
President,  McCenn-Erickson,  Inc. 

1942  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  the  total  vdii 
of  advertising  will  be  down,  although  any  forecast  at  this  time  is  ext 
difficult.  Metal  goods,  especially  automobiles,  will  be  off.  Generally 
ing,  I  would  say  that  1941  was  a  better-than-average  year,  certainly 
than  1940. 


COURTLAND  N.  SMITH 
Alley  and  Richards  Company 

Thirty-eight  of  42  of  our  clients  planned  increases  in  their  1942  appropn. 
tions  of  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent  prior  to  United  States  declaratioa( 
war.  The  balance  planned  to  continue  the  same  schedules  as  in  1941. 
plans  will  be  carried  out  unless  a  new  shortage  of  materials  and  transporl 
tion  difficulties  due  to  more  active  part  in  war  make  them  inadvisable, 
papers  will  continue  to  serve  an  important  part  in  most  of  these  schedulJ 


WINTHROP  C.  HOYT 
President,  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

Some  of  our  clients  are  increasing  their  appropriations  due  to  an  increai 
volume  of  business,  but  others,  faced  with  unusual  situations,  are 
forced  to  cut  down.  I  believe  newspaper  volume  will  be  the  least  affected  ( 
to  the  flexibility  of  this  medium. 


J.  M.  MATHES 
President,  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Advertising  appropriations  of  our  clients  for  1942  will  in  general  be 
of  those  for  the  cvu’rent  year.  In  some  cases,  where  priorities  have 
affected  our  clients,  appropriations  will  be  less,  but  these  cases  are 
tions.  At  this  time  it  is  difiicult  to  say  just  how  the  war  is  going  to 
advertising,  beyond  emphasizing  factors  that  have  already  become  manife 
However,  even  taking  the  war  into  account,  it  is  my  feeling  that  adver 
has  a  good  year  ahead. 


H.  W.  KASTOR  &  SONS,  INC.,  CHICAGO 

Our  appropriations  have  increased  for  1942  in  proportion  to  increased 
umes  brought  about  by  greater  purchasing  power.  Newspaper  and  maga< 
zine  appropriations  have  increased,  percentagely,  larger  than  other  mediu 
It  is  too  early  to  predict  far  into  the  future  as  to  any  commercial  activil 
other  than  to  take  the  common  sense  viewpoint  that  a  curtailment  in 
direction,  other  than  those  necessary  to  win  the  war,  would  of  necessity 
duce  the  government’s  revenue,  and  this  we  believe  would  be  contrary  to 
wishes  of  every  one. 


J.  K.  HOUGH 

Director  of  Advertising,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Undoubtedly  our  use  of  newspapers  in  1942  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  finished  material  we  will  have  available  for  users. 


GUERNSEY  VAN  RIPER 
President,  Sidener  &  Van  Riper,  Inc. 

Our  clients  are  either  maintaining  or  increasing  their  budgets  for 
Newspapers  figure  in  their  plans  as  always  but  probably  no  more  than  i 
War  situation  makes  greater  opportunity  for  thoughtful  consideration  of  b 
stitutional  advertising,  instead  of  product  advertising;  and  we  find  fo: 
looking  manufacturers  with  an  open  and  ready  mind  in  this  direction, 
sible  people  will  always  believe  in  America  and  handle  their  affairs  in 
way. 
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WALTER  D.  FULLER 
President,  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Advertising  should  never  be  considered  a  fair  weather  function.  It  has 
an  important  job  to  perform  in  this  emergency.  We  plan  to  continue  our 
promotion  plans  in  the  media  and  matmer  in  which  they  have  been  carried 
out  so  far.  Some  adjustment  to  meet  war  conditions  in  the  future  may  be¬ 
come  necessary  due  to  paper  situation,  etc.,  but  advertising  will  continue  to 
serve  a  vital  purpose. 


JOE  L.  KILLEEN 

President,  Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  Orleans 

At  this  writing  we  believe  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  future  of  adver] 
Using  appropriations  on  account  of  the  war  situation.  However  the  pr« 
situation  is  that  all  our  forward  advertising  appropriations  are  either 
same  or  higher  than  the  present  year. 


CARLETON  HEALY 

Vice-President  and  Advertising  Manager,  Hiram  Walker,  Inc. 

This  is  no  time  to  prophesy  the  effect  of  war  but  at  present  we  foresee  no 
reason  to  modify  our  marketing  plans  which,  of  course,  involve  news¬ 
papers. 


G.  M.  PHILPOn 
Ralston  Purina  Company 

War  has  not  changed  our  plans.  We  are  continuing  our  present  plans 
which  included  large  use  of  newspaper  space. 


FREEMAN  KEYES 

President,  Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Chicago 
Advertisers  must  adjust  themselves  to  last-minute  changes  of  sche 
and  in  general  enter  into  a  cooperative  attitude  with  newspapers,  magaa 
and  broadcasting  companies.  The  products  we  advertise  are  staple  items  i 
generally  affected  by  changing  conditions,  and  at  the  moment  we  knowi 
no  serious  priority  problems.  Regardless  of  whether  a  manufacturer  « 
secure  the  necessary  materials  to  produce  his  own  trade-marked  goods, 
believe  he  should  continue  to  advertise,  keep  his  company  name  and  his  pn 
uct  name  before  the  public.  A  manufacturer  turning  out  defense  mater 
in  lieu  of  his  regular  merchandise  is  going  to  make  a  reasonable  profit, 
a  certain  percentage  of  this  profit  should  be  turned  into  advertising, 
though  the  general  public  cannot  purchase  his  product. 

(See  paee  36  for  further  interpretation  of  advertieinir  outlook.) 
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Zenger’s  Trial 
Of  Free  Press 


Lit  Torch 
and  Speech 
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Famous  Libel  Prosecution  in  1735  Laid 
Foundation  for  Bill  of  Rights  Guarantees 


In  Constitution 
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JOHN  PETER  ZENGER  had  heard  of 

the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  was  a  Dutch¬ 
man;  he  had  emigrated  from  Holland 
to  the  Colony  of  New  York  in  1710, 
only  a  few  years  after  his  fellow 
countrymen,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  had  become  rulers  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  received  the  Bill  of  Rights 
from  Parliament  in  1689.  He  wasn’t  a 
learned  man,  but  he  was  a  trained 
printer,  he  could  read,  and  he  had  a 
sense  of  politics. 

John  Peter  Zenger  knew  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  granted  to  Parliament 
by  William  and  Mary  assured  in  two 
of  its  articles  thaf  elections  ought  to 
be  free,  and  that  freedom  of  speech, 
and  debates  or  proceedings  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out 
(d  Parliament.  He  had  never  heard 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  perhaps, 
even  though  poets  and  printers  in 
Britain  had  been  fighting  an  arrogant 
crown  for  unlicensed  freedom  to  print 
for  more  than  100  years. 

For,  from  all  we  know  about  John 
Peter  Zenger,  he  wasn’t  a  scholar,  a 
philosopher  or  a  historian.  He  was 
just  a  printer,  who  learned  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  practice  of  the  day  in  the  shop 
of  William  Bradford’s  New  York 
Weekly  Gazette,  the  only  local  news¬ 
paper  of  the  time — and  it  was  a  time 
when  journalism  was  not  highly  es¬ 
teemed  either  by  its  limited  group 
of  readers  or  by  the  great  ones  upon 
whose  favor  the  life  of  newspapers 
depended. 

He  had  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  sense 
of  news,  and  whether  or  not  he  knew 
in  1733  that  he  was  creating  for  him¬ 
self  a  place  of  undying  fame  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  he  followed  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience  to  the  end. 

The  story  isn’t  new,  but  it  will  bear 
retelling  on  this  occasion,  a  date  which 
finds  liberty  fighting  again  to  hold  the 
ground  it  gained  150  years  ago. 

A  Crooked  Covoroor 


bly  from  the  county  of  Westchester. 
His  opponent  was  William  Forster. 
Citizens  of  the  county  became  suspi¬ 
cious  when  the  election  notices  that 
were  posted  on  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in 
Eastchester  Village,  where  the  polling 
was  to  take  place,  did  not  state  the 
time  of  the  election,  and  some  50  of 
them  remained  assembled  all  the 
night  before  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church  and  the  village  green,  to  see 
that  no  fraud  was  perpetrated. 

Ao  Uopublishod  Scoop 

Shortly  after  the  polling  started,  one 
of  Forster’s  adherents  challenged  the 
right  of  several  Quakers  in  the  group 
to  the  ballot.  The  Sheriff,  a  stranger 
in  the  coimty  and  one  of  Cosby’s  ap¬ 
pointees,  refused  to  permit  the 
Quakers  to  vote,  thereby  depriving 
Morris  of  38  ballots.  He  was  advised 
that  his  action  was  wholly  illegal  and 
a  violent  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  was  deaf  to  all  pleas. 
Among  those  who  opposed  the  arbi¬ 
trary  action  were  two  men  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  more  in  this  recital. 
They  were  James  Alexander  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  in  the  province.  In  any  case, 
Morris  had  a  clear  majority  and  was 
declared  elected  representative. 

Among  those  present  on  the  village 
green  during  the  election  was  John 
Peter  Zenger.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Alexander  and  Smith  and  shared  their 
indignation  at  Sheriff  Cooper’s  action. 
We  can  imagine  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  angry  talk  in  the  tavern 
after  the  votes  had  been  tallied,  and 
we  can  also  picture  the  indignant  little 
Dutch  printer  sitting  down  in  a  comer 
with  ink  and  paper  before  him  writing 
the  tale  of  what  had  happened.  He 
had  worked  for  William  Bradford’s 
Weekley  Gazette  as  an  apprentice  and 


journeyman  printer  for  several  years 
before  starting  his  own  shop,  and  he 
thought  that  the  events  on  the  Elast- 
chester  green  would  make  a  good 
piece  for  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
province. 

Bradford  thought  otherwise.  He  was 
dependent  on  Cosby’s  goodwill  for  the 
official  printing  which  was  the  main 
support  of  his  newspaper  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  antagonize  the  governor, 
even  in  such  good  company  as  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Smith,  and  Zenger’s  angry 
screed  did  not  see  print.  Cosby,  mean¬ 
while,  had  tried  to  propitiate  the  angry 
people  by  putting  through  the  Assem¬ 
bly  an  act  by  which  the  Quakers  were 
restored  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  in  England,  but  in 
general  his  administration  dissatisfied 
those  who  knew  its  low  standards. 

The  "Weekly  JoereaU’’  Starts 

Alexander  and  Smith  proposed  to 
Zenger  that  he  establish  a  new  paper, 
to  which  they  would  contribute  ^i- 
torially  and  financially.  Morris,  Rip 
Van  Dam  and  other  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  were  also  interested  and  Zenger 
began  publication  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Joumall  on  Nov.  5,  1733.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “History  of  the  City  of 
New  York,”  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb, 
“the  public  relished  it  exceedingly.” 
It  was  filled  with  witticisms  on  the 
government  officials,  low  satire,  lam¬ 
poons,  squibs  and  Isallads,  with  fre¬ 
quent  well  written  political  articles, 
which  were  probably  from  the  pen  of 
Alexander.  Zenger’s  own  contribu¬ 
tions  were  not  highly  literate,  but 
there  was  seldom  any  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning.  Bradford  tried  to  coimter 
the  criticism  in  his  Gazette,  but  he  was 
not  equal  to  Zenger  and  his  circle  in 
wielding  sarcasm.  Cosby  and  his 
counselors  were  driven  to  madness. 
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New  York  and  New  Jersey  were 
united  under  one  Colonial  governor 
shortly  after  Great  Britain  took  over 
New  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch  in 
1664.  Some  of  Britain’s  governors 
were  honest  and  efficient  rulers;  others 
Kt  the  pattern  which  was  to  plague 
&e  city  through  its  subsequent  three 
centuries  by  regarding  their  appoint¬ 
ment  as  an  opportunity  to  attain 
riches.  Among  the  latter  was  William 
Cosby.  He  was  appointed  by  the  King 
in  1733,  but  delayed  moving  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  New  York  for  more  than  a 
year.  In  his  absence  the  colony's  af¬ 
fairs  were  administered  by  Rip  Van 
Dam,  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  city  council. 

Cosby  finally  appeared,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  demand  that  Van  Dam 
surrender  to  him  all  the  salary  he  had 
collected  as  acting  governor  since 
Cosby’s  appointment.  That  the  sturdy 
Dutchman  refused  to  do — and  his  re¬ 
fusal  was  upheld  by  Chief  Justice 
Lewis  Morris  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  For  that 
temerity.  Justice  Morris  was  removed 
from  office  by  the  Governor. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  former  Chief 
Justice  became  a  candidate  for  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Provincial  Assem- 


By  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Business  Manager.  New  York  Sun 

AS  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERMEN  we  know  that  our  greatest  heritage 
and  our  most  guarded  right  today  is  freedom  of  the  press.  A  fimd 
to  give  this  heritage  and  this  right  a  tangible  national  monument  is 
now  under  way.  It  will  be  American  newspapers’  foremost  national 
memorial.  It  will  be  our  tribute  to  the  corirageous  John  Peter  Zenger 
who  more  than  200  years  ago  was  the  first  American  fearlessly  to 
crusade  for  the  legal  principles  and  the  legal  basis  of  a  free  press. 
It  will  also  express  our  firm  devotion  to  a  free  press  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  believe  that  American  newspapers,  once  the  historic  significance  of 
the  Zenger  memorial  is  realized,  will  consider  it  a  happy  privilege  to 
be  a  contributor,  small  or  large,  to  the  national  newspaper  shrine  at 
famed  St.  Paul’s  Church,  founded  in  1665,  at  Elastchester. 

At  a  crucial  time  like  the  present  when  the  very  foundations  of  our 
democracy  and  freedom  are  threatened,  we  newspapermen  should  not 
hesitate  to  give  positive  expression  to  what  is  our  greatst  publishing 
privilege  and  constitutional  right,  a  right  that  has  been  challenged  ever 
since  the  first  American  newspaper  was  established  237  years  ago.  We 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  the  brave  action  of  Zenger  that  led  to  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Without  the  Bill  of  Rights 
we  cannot  say  what  our  nation  would  be  like  today,  but  we  do  know 
that  our  country  would  be  far  different  than  it  is  today  without  a 
free  press. 

The  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  has  now  declared  that  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Zenger  Memorial  Fund  are  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax.  This  splendid  project  will  appropriately  symbolize  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers’  greatest  right  and  our  greatest  safeguard  to  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  our  way  of  life. 


Mingled  with  this  singular  contro¬ 
versy  was  a  charge  brought  against 
Francis  Harrison,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
selors,  of  having  written  a  letter 
threatening  Alexander  and  his  family, 
unless  money  was  deposited  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  designated  spot  for  the  writer. 
This  letter  was  fovmd  in  the  entrance- 
hall,  shoved  under  the  outer  door  of 
Alexander’s  residence.  Harrison  de¬ 
nied  the  imputation,  and  his  associate 
counselors  pronovmced  him  incapable 
of  such  an  act.  Suspicion,  however, 
still  rested  upon  him,  whidi  was  in¬ 
dustriously  fomented  by  the  new 
newspaper. 

Out  of  this,  in  part,  grew  the  im¬ 
prisonment  and  trial  of  Zenger. 

Burned  by  the  Whipper 
Chief  Justice  De  Lancey,  in  order 
to  procure  an  indictment  against 
Zenger,  called  the  attention  of  the 
grand  ury  in  October,  1734,  to  certain 
low  ballads  in  the  Weekly  Journal, 
which  he  designated  as  “libels.”  He 
said;  “Sometimes  heavy,  half-witted 
men  get  a  knack  of  rhyming,  but  it  is 
time  to  break  them  of  it  when  they 
grow  abusive,  insolent  and  mischievous 
with  it.”  The  ballads,  being  examined, 
were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  whipper.  The  council  shortly 
after  made  an  effort  to  discover  the 
author  of  certain  other  “libels.”  They 
addressed  the  governor,  requesting 
that  the  printer  should  be  prosecuted. 
The  governor  sent  this  document  to 
the  Assembly,  where  it  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

There  came  a  moment,  finally,  when 
affairs  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  The 
council  pronounced  four  of  Peter 
Zenger’s  Weekly  Journals  “as  con¬ 
taining  many  things  tending  to  sedi¬ 
tion  and  faction,  and  to  bring  his 
Majesty’s  government  into  contempt, 
and  to  disturb  the  peace  thereof,”  and 
ordered  them  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  hangman,  or  whipper,  near 
the  pillory;  it  was  also  ordered  that 
the  mayor,  Robert  Lurting,  and  the 
rest  of  the  city  magistrates  should 
attend  the  burning. 

When  this  order  was  offered  by  the 
sheriff,  the  court  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  entered,  and  the  aldermen  pro¬ 
tested  against  it,  as  an  arbitrary  and 
illegal  injimction.  Harrison  was  the 
recorder,  and  made  a  lame  effort  to 
justify  the  council.  The  corporation 
declined,  emphatically,  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  and  forbade  their  hangman 
from  obeying  the  order.  The  burning 
of  the  papers  was  performed  by  a 
negro  slave  of  the  sheriff;  the  recorder 
and  a  few  dependents  of  the  governor 
were  the  only  spectators. 

Zea^er  Arresfad 

A  few  days  afterward  Zenger,  in 
pursuance  of  a  proclamation,  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  was  denied,  pen,  ink  and  paper. 
In  his  paper  of  Nov.  25,  the  editor 
apologizes  for  not  issuing  the  last 
Weekly  Journal,  “as  the  governor  had 
put  him  in  jail,”  but  adds,  “that  he  now 
has  the  liberty  of  speaking  through  a 
hole  in  the  door  to  his  assistants,  and 
shall  supply  his  customers  as  hereto¬ 
fore.”  His  dictations,  however,  were 
carefully  watched. 

He  was  brought  before  the  chief 
justice  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but 
his  counsel.  Smith  and  Alexander,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  legality  of  the  warrant, 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  admitted 
to  bail.  He  swore  that  he  was  not 
worth  £40,  the  tools  of  his  trade  and 
wearing  apparel  excepted,  and  could 
not  give  bail.  Consequently  he  was 
recommitted. 

The  grand  jury  found  no  bill  against 
him,  but  on  Jan.  28, 1735,  the  attorney- 
general  filed  an  information  for  “false, 
scandalous,  malicious,  and  seditious 
libels.” 

Smith  and  Alexander  were  the  most 
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eminent  lawyers  in  the  city,  and  were 
well  prepared  on  this  occasion.  They 
commenced  by  a  spirited  attack  upon 
the  coiut  itself,  aiming  at  the  legality 
of  the  commissions  of  Chief  Justice 
De  Lancey  and  Judge  Philipse,  which 
read,  “during  pleasure,”  instead  of 
good  behavior,  and  had  been  granted 
by  the  governor  independent  of  the 
council. 

Two  Lawyers  Ditbarrod 

Such  a  proceeding  was  esteemed  a 
gross  contempt  of  court,  and  Chief 
Justice  De  Lancey,  addressing  Smith, 
remarked,  “You  have  brought  it  to 
that  point,  sir,  that  either  we  must  go 
from  the  benc^,  or  you  from  the  bar.” 
And  he  ordered  their  names  struck 
from  the  roll,  and  thus  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  further  practice. 

The  court  assigned  John  Chambers 
as  counsel  for  the  printer,  who  pleaded 
not  guilty  for  his  client.  'Die  silenced 
lawyers  omitted  no  effort  which  would 
tend  to  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner. 
They  made  it  appear  that  their  own 
suppression  was  a  stratagem  to  de¬ 
prive  the  defendant  of  help.  They  art¬ 
fully  exhibited  the  “libels”  to  the 
public  by  the  press,  and  at  clubs,  and 
in  other  meetings  for  private  con¬ 
versation.  It  was  easy  to  let  every 
man  qualified  for  a  jiiror  into  the  full 
merits  of  the  defense.  The  services 
of  the  eloquent  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  was  also  secretly 
engaged. 

The  trial  came  on  in  July  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  entire  summer.  Hamilton  was 
eagerly  welcomed  as  the  champion  of 
liberty.  He  asserted  that  the  matter 
charged  was  the  truth,  and  therefore 
no  libel,  and  ridiculed  some  of  the 
notions  advanced  by  the  judges. 

Homiltoa's  Brilliaot  Plea 

The  court-room  was  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation;  every  kind  of  business 
was  neglected.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  was  at  stake,  as  was  also  liberty 
of  speech,  and  men  looked  at  each 
other  anxiously  and  conversed  in  un¬ 
dertones.  Hamilton  admitted  the  pub¬ 
lication.  Bradley,  the  attorney-gen¬ 
eral,  remarked  that  the  jury  must 
then  find  a  verdict  for  the  king. 

“By  no  means,”  exclaimed  Hamil¬ 
ton,  in  his  clear,  thrilling,  silvery 
voice.  “It  is  not  the  bare  printing 
and  publishing  of  a  paper  that  will 
make  it  a  libel;  the  words  themselves 
must  be  libelous,  that  is,  false,  scan¬ 
dalous,  and  seditious,  or  else  my  client 
is  not  guilty.” 

Bradley  said  “the  truth  of  a  libel 
could  not  be  taken  in  evidence.” 

“What  is  a  libel?”  asked  Hamilton. 

Bradley  gave  the  usual  definition. 
He  said: 

“Whether  the  person  defamed  be  a 
private  man  or  a  magistrate,  whether 
living  or  dead,  whether  the  libel  be 
true  or  false,  or  the  party  against 
whom  it  is  made  be  of  good  or  evil 
fame,  it  is  nevertheless  a  libel,  and 
as  such,  must  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law;  for  in  a  settled  state  of  gov¬ 
ernment  every  person  has  a  right  to 
redress  for  all  grievances  done  him. 
As  to  its  publication  the  law  has 
taken  such  great  care  of  men’s  repu¬ 
tations  that  if  one  maliciously  repeats 
it  or  sings  it  in  the  presence  of  an¬ 
other,  or  delivers  a  copy  of  it  over 
to  defame  or  scandalize  the  party, 
he  is  to  be  punished  as  the  publisher 
of  a  libel.  It  is  likewise  evident  that 
it  is  an  offense  against  the  law  of 
God,  for  Paul  himself  has  said.  ‘I  wist 
not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high 
priest;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people’.” 


Bradley  attempted  to  show  how 
Zenger  had  been  guilty  of  “a  gross 
offense  against  God  and  man,  by  at¬ 
tacking  with  words  and  innuendoes 
the  sacred  person  of  royalty  through 
its  representative  the  governor,”  and 
quoted  precedents  to  prove  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  a  libel  remained 
the  same  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Chambers,  in  his  address  to  the 
jury,  insisted  that  the  just  complaint 
of  a  number  of  men  suffering  under 
the  bad  administration  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  was  no  libel.  He  said  the  au¬ 
thorities  which  Bradley  had  cited 
were  from  that  terrible  and  long- 
exploded  court,  “the  Star  Chamber.” 

Bradley  interrupted  the  barrister 
by  declaring  that  the  confession  of 
publication  admitted  the  guilt  of 
Zenger  to  what  was  charged  in  the  in¬ 
formation,  as  “scandalous  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  sedition.” 

Hamilton  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
suggested  that  the  Attorney-General 
had  omitted  the  word  “false”;  he 
thought  the  word  must  have  had  some 
meaning  in  it,  and  was  not  put  in  the 
information  by  chance.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion  an  untruth  made  the  libel.  He 
challenged  Bradley  to  prove  the  facts 
charged  to  be  false,  in  which  case  he 
would  acknowledge  them  “scandalous, 
seditious,  and  a  libel.”  To  save 
trouble,  he  offered  to  prove  the  papers 
true. 

Tnifli  Called  Dofoato 

Chief  Justice  De  Lancey  objected, 
telling  Hamilton  that  he  could  not 
be  admitted  to  give  the  truth  of  a 
libel  in  evidence,  as  the  law  was  clear 
that  a  libel  could  not  be  justified. 

Hamilton  proceeded  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  word  justify  in  its 
application  to  the  present  case. 

De  Lancey  then  desired  him  to  show 
that  he  could  give  the  truth  of  a  libel 
in  evidence. 

Hamilton  responded  by  arguing  the 
point  at  considerable  length.  After 
referring  to  an  authority  in  Coke’s 
third  Institute,  he  explained  that  by 
the  judgment,  the  libelous  words  were 
utterly  false,  and  the  falsehood  was 
the  crime,  and  ground  of  that  judg¬ 
ment;  that  falsehood  mctkes  scandal, 
and  both  make  the  libel.  “And 
how,”  he  asks,  “shall  it  be  known 
whether  the  words  are  libelous — ^that 
is,  true  or  false — but  by  admitting  us 
to  prove  them  true?”  Hamilton  made 
it  appear  monstrous  and  ridiculous 
to  assert  that  truth  makes  a  worse 
libel  than  falsehood. 

The  court  held  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  prove  the  “facts  in  the 
papers.”  The  chief  justice  said:  “It 
is  far  from  being  a  justification  of  a 
libel  that  the  contents  thereof  are 
true,  or  that  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
made  had  a  bad  reputation,  since  the 
greater  appearance  there  is  of  truth 
in  any  malicious  invective,  so  much 
the  more  provoking  it  is.” 

Hamilton’s  address  to  the  jury  was 
full  of  sarcasm.  He  said:  “You  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  law  and  the 
fact,  and  are  to  take  upon  yourselves 
to  say  whether  the  papers  are  false, 
scandalous,  and  seditious.”  He  was 
interrupted  several  times  by  the  court, 
and  there  was  some  brilliant  sparring. 

He  went  on  to  declare  that  juries 
had  a  right  to  determine  both  the 
law  and  the  fact,  and  ought  to  do  so. 
In  his  opinion,  leaving  to  the  court 
to  say  whether  the  words  are  libel¬ 
ous  or  not  rendered  the  jury  useless, 
and  worse.  He  declared  that  if  a 
ruler  brings  personal  failings  and  vices 
into  his  administration,  and  the  people 
are  affected  by  them  either  in  their 
liberties  or  properties,  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  dignitaries  and 


power  will  not  stop  their  mouths  in 
a  free  government,  if  they  feel  op¬ 
pressed. 

Libtl  Argamoat  Riddled 

“Years  ago  it  was  a  crime  to  speak 
the  truth,”  Hamilton  went  on,  “and  in 
that  terrible  court  of  Star  Chamber 
many  brave  men  suffered  for  so  do¬ 
ing;  and  yet,  even  in  that  court  and 
in  those  times  a  great  and  good  man 
durst  say  what  I  hope  will  not  be 
taken  amiss  of  me  to  say  in  this  place, 
to  wit:  ‘The  practice  of  informations 
for  libels  is  a  sword  in  the  hands  of 
a  wicked  king,  and  an  arrant  coward, 
to  cut  down  and  destroy  the  inno¬ 
cent;  the  one  cannot  because  of  his 
high  station,  and  the  other  dares  not 
because  of  his  want  of  courage,  re¬ 
venge  himself  in  any  other  manner’. 

.  .  .  Our  Constitution  gives  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  prevent  wrong,  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  people.  .  .  But  of  wlmt 
use  is  this  mi^ty  privilege  if  every 
man  that  suffers  must  be  silent;  and 
if  a  man  must  be  taken  up  as  a  libeler 
for  telling  his  sufferings  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor? 

“I  know  it  may  be  answered,  ‘Have 
you  not  a  House  of  Representatives 
to  whom  you  may  complain?’  And  to 
this  I  answer,  ‘We  have’;  but  what 
then?  Is  an  assembly  to  be  troubled 
with  every  injury  done  by  a  governor? 
Or  are  they  to  hear  of  nothing  but 
what  those  in  the  administration  will 
please  to  tell  them?  Or  what  sort 
of  a  trial  must  a  man  have?  And 
how  is  he  to  be  remedied,  especially 
if  the  case  were,  as  I  have  known  it 
to  happen  in  America  in  my  time,  that 
a  governor  who  has  places  (I  will 
not  say  pensions,  for  I  believe  they 
seldom  give  that  to  another  which 
they  can  take  to  themselves)  to  be¬ 
stow,  and  can  or  will  keep  the  same 
assembly  (after  he  has  modeled  them 
so  as  to  get  a  majority  of  the  house 
in  his  interest)  for  near  twice  seven 
years  together? 

“I  pray  what  redress  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  an  honest  man,  who  makes 
his  complaint  against  a  governor  to 
an  assembly  who  may  properly  enough 
be  said  to  be  made  by  the  same  gov¬ 
ernor  against  whom  the  complaint  is 
made?  ...  A  man  that  is  neither 
good  nor  wise  before  his  being  made 
a  governor  never  mends  upon  his 
preferment,  but  generally  grows 
worse;  and  we  all  understand  why 
gentlemen  take  so  much  pains  and 
make  such  great  interest  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  governors,  nor  is  the  design  of 
their  appointment  less  manifest.  .  .  . 
Prosecutions  for  libels  since  the  time 
of  that  arbitrary  court,  the  Star 
Chamber,  have  generally  been  set  on 
foot  at  the  instance  of  the  crovm  oi 
his  ministers,  and  countenanced  by 
judges  who  hold  their  places  at 
pleasure.  ...  If  a  libel  is  understood 
in  the  large  and  unlimited  sense 
urged  by  Mr.  Attorney,  there  is 
scarce  a  writing  I  know  that  may 
not  be  called  a  libel,  or  scarcely 
any  person  safe  from  being  called 
to  account  as  a  libeler.  Moses, 
meek  as  he  was,  libeled  Cain;  and 
who  has  not  libeled  the  Devil?,  for, 
according  to  Mr.  Attorney,  it  is  no 
justification  to  say  that  one  has  a 
bad  name.  .  .  How  must  a  man  speak 
or  write,  or  what  must  he  hear,  read, 
or  sing,  or  when  must  he  laugh,  so  as 
to  be  secure  from  being  taken  up 
as  a  libeler?  I  sincerely  believe  that 
were  some  persons  to  go  through  the 
.streets  of  New  York  nowadays,  and 
;  ead  a  part  of  the  Bible,  if  it  were  not 
known  to  be  such,  Mr.  Attorney, 
with  the  help  of  his  innuendoes,  would 
easily  turn  it  to  be  a  libel;  as,  for 
instance,  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the 


ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah:  “The  lead^j 
of  the  people  (innuendo,  the  govenot 
and  council  of  New  York)  cause  them 
(innuendo,  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince)  to  err,  and  they  (meaning  the 
prople  of  this  province)  are  destroyed 
(innuendo,  are  deceived  into  the  loa 
of  their  liberty,  which  is  the  wont 
kind  of  destruction).  Or,  if  some 
person  should  publicly  repeat,  in  j 
manner  not  pleasing  to  1^  betten, 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses  of  the 
fifty-fifth  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
then  Mr,  Attorney  would  have  a  large 
field  to  display  his  skill  in  the  artful 
application  of  his  innuendoes.  The 
words  are:  ‘His  watchmen  are  aD 
blind,  they  are  ignorant;  yea,  they  are 
greedy  dogs,  that  can  never  havr 
enough.’  To  make  them  a  libel,  ar¬ 
range  thus:  ‘His  watchmen  (innu- 
endo,  the  governor,  council,  and  a^ 
sembly)  are  all  blind;  they  are  ignor- 
ant  (innuendo,  will  not  see  the  dan¬ 
gerous  designs  of  his  Excellen(y); 
yea,  they  (meaning  the  governor  and 
coimcil)  are  greedy  dogs  which  caa 
never  have  enough  (innuendo,  of 
riches  and  power).” 

These  humorous  illustrations  were 
followed  by  many  others,  all  strictiy 
analogous  to  the  charges  against  hb 
client.  He  closed  by  saying: 

Speakiag  aad  WriNng  Troth 

“I  am  truly  very  unequal  to  sudi 
an  undertaking  on  many  accounii; 
and  you  see  1  labor  imder  the  weigKt 
of  years,  and  am  borne  down  wi4 
great  infirmities  of  body;  yet,  old  and 
weak  as  I  arn,  I  should  think  it  my 
duty,  if  required,  to  go  to  the  utmad 
part  of  the  land,  where  my  servke 
could  be  of  use  in  assisting  to  quench 
the  flame  of  prosecutions  upon  infer- 
mations  set  on  foot  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  deprive  a  people  of  the  right 
of  remonstrating  (and  complaining 
too)  of  the  arbitrary  attempts  of  men 
in  power.  Men  who  injure  and  op¬ 
press  the  people  under  their  adminis¬ 
tration  provoke  them  to  cry  out  and 
complain,  and  then  make  that  very 
complaint  the  foundation  for  new 
oppressions  and  prosecutions.  I  wisdi 
I  could  say  there  were  no  instances 
of  this  kind.  But  to  conclude:  the 
question  before  the  court,  and  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  not  of  s^l 
nor  private  concern;  it  is  not  the  cause 
of  a  poor  printer,  nor  of  New  Yorii 
alone,  which  you  are  now  trying. 
No!  It  may  in  its  consequences  af¬ 
fect  every  freeman  that  lives  under 
a  British  goverrunent  on  the  main  of 
America! 

“It  is  the  best  cause,  it  is  the  cauK 
of  liberty,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
your  upright  conduct  this  day  wil 
not  only  entitle  you  to  the  love  and 
esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens,  but 
every  man  who  prefers  freedom  to 
a  life  of  slavery  will  bless  and  honor 
you,  as  men  who  have  baffled  thr 
attempt  of  tyranny,  and  by  an  im¬ 
partial  and  uncorrupt  verdict  have 
laid  a  noble  foundation  for  securing 
to  ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  our 
neighbors,  that  to  which  nature  and 
the  laws  of  our  country  have  given  us 
a  right, — the  liberty  both  of  exposi« 
and  opposing  arbitrary  power  (to 
these  parts  of  'the  world,  at  least)  by 
speaking  and  writing  truth.” 

"Not  Guiltyl" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Chief  Jurii* 
De  Lancey  charged  the  jury  that  they 
were  judges  of  the  fact,  but  not  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  lib** 
was  a  question  beyond  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  They  returned  a  verdict,  aftc 
only  a  few  minutes’  deliberation,  » 
“not  guilty.” 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reverses 
Los  Angeles  Times  Contempt 


Justice  Black  Wrote  Opinion  Upholding  Press 
Freedom  to  Discuss  Public  Issues  in  Litigation 
. . .  Frankfurter,  Stone,  Roberts,  Byrnes  Dissent 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  8— The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
today  served  notice  on  state  legisla¬ 
tures  and  judicial  officers  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  bar  against  abridgement  of 
a  free  press  “must  be  taken  as  a  com¬ 
mand  of  the  broadest  scope  that  ex¬ 
plicit  language,  read  in  the  context  of 
a  liberty-loving  society,  will  allow.” 

The  court  rejected,  on  all  points,  the 
reasoning  followed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  and  reversed  con¬ 
victions  entered  against  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times-Mirror  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Managing 
Editor  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  who  had  been 
adjudged  in  contempt  of  court. 

"ReatonabU  Tendeiicy" 

The  effect  of  this  decision  is  to 
abolish  the  legal  nile  heretofore  fol¬ 
lowed  in  California  and  some  other 
states,  which  declares  that  a  newspa¬ 
per,  or  editor,  may  be  punished  for 
published  discussions  which  have  a 
“reasonable  tendency”  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice.  Further,  and  more 
mportantly,  it  guarantees  the  right  of 
the  press  to  discuss  public  issues  even 
though  they  be  involved  in  litigation, 
and  rejects  the  contention  made  by 
California  counsel  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  intended  a  lesser  protection  to 
the  press  than  to  other  institutions  in 
its  compass. 

The  requirement  that  a  “clear  and 
present  danger”  of  obstruction  of 
justice  must  be  shown  as  the  basis  of 
a  successful  prosecution  for  contempt, 
already  the  nile  in  federal  courts,  was 
extended  to  the  state  tribunals,  and 
its  application  was  enlarged.  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black,  author  of  the  majority 
opinion,  wrote: 

“What  finally  emerges  from  the 
‘dear  and  present  danger’  cases  in  a 
working  principle  that  the  substantive 
evil  must  be  extremely  serious  and  the 
degree  of  imminence  extremely  high 
before  utterances  can  be  pimished. 
Those  cases  do  not  purport  to  mark 
the  furthermost  constitutional  boun¬ 
daries  of  protected  expression,  nor  do 
we  here.  They  do  no  more  tlum  rec¬ 
ognize  a  minimvun  compulsion  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  For  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  does  not  speak  equivocally.  It 
prohibits  ‘any  law  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.’  It  must 
be  taken  as  a  command  of  the  broadest 
scope  that  explicit  language,  read  in 
the  context  of  a  liberty-loving  society, 
will  allow.” 

Eaqiitk  Common  Law 

Justice  Black  dismissed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Ekiglish  common  law  was 
carried  into  American  jurisprudence 
in  its  entirety  and  included  a  setting 
apart,  for  more  strict  accountability, 
of  published  contempts.  He  wrote: 
“To  assume  that  Elnglish  common  law 
in  this  field  became  ours  is  to  deny 
the  generally  accepted  historical  be¬ 
lief  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Revolution  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  common  law  on  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  press.  More  specifically,  it 
ii  to  forget  the  environment  in  which 
the  First  Amendment  was  ratified.  .  .  . 
No  purpose  in  ratifying  me  B.i.  o. 


Rights  was  clearer  than  that  of  sectir- 
ing  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
much  greater  freedom  of  religion,  ex¬ 
pression,  assembly,  and  petition  than 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  ever  en¬ 
joyed.” 

By  asserting  that  ‘liberty  of  the 
press  is  subordinate  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  judiciary,”  the  California 
court  “raised  an  issue  of  gravest  mo¬ 
ment”  which.  Justice  Black  wrote, 
requires  “measuring  a  power  of  all 
American  courts,  both  state  and  fed¬ 
eral,  including  this  one.” 

Rejecting  that  thesis,  he  continued: 
“Moreover,  the  likelihood,  however 
great,  that  a  substantive  evil  will  re¬ 
sult  cannot  alone  justify  a  restriction 
upon  freedom  of  speech  or  the  press. 
The  evil  itself  must  be  ‘substantial’; 
it  must  be  ‘serious.’  And  even  the 
expression  of  ‘legislative  preferences 
or  beliefs’  cannot  transform  minor 
matters  of  public  inconvenience  or  an¬ 
noyance  into  substantive  evils  of  suffi¬ 
cient  weight  to  warrant  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  liberty  or  expressions.” 

The  justice  found  unacceptable  the 
argument  made  that  many  decisions  in 
state  courts  are  in  harmony  with  the 
judgment  reached  in  the  California 
case  and  should  be  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  wrote: 

Constitutional  Meaning 

“Now  that  such  a  case  is  before  us, 
we  cannot  allow  the  mere  existence 
of  other  vmtested  state  decisions  to 
destroy  the  historic  constitutional 
meaning  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press.  History  affords  no  support 
for  the  contention  that  the  criteria 
applicable  under  the  Constitution  to 
other  types  of  utterances  are  not  ap¬ 
plicable,  in  contempt  proceedings,  to 
out-of-court  publications  pertaining 
to  a  pending  case.” 

Proceeding  to  one  of  the  major 
points  of  the  case,  namely,  whether  a 
newspaper  may  discuss  litigation  dur¬ 
ing  its  pendency.  Justice  Black  wrote: 

“Since  they  (the  California  deci¬ 
sions)  punish  utterances  made  during 
the  pendency  of  a  case,  the  judgments 
below  therefore  produce  their  restric¬ 
tive  results  at  the  precise  time  when 
public  interest  in  the  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  would  naturally  be  at  its 
height.  Moreover,  the  ban  is  likely  to 
fall  not  only  at  a  crucial  time  but 
upon  the  most  important  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Here,  for  example,  labor 
controversies  were  the  tc^ics  of  some 
of  the  publications.  Experience  shows 
that  the  more  acute  labor  controver¬ 
sies  are,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  in 
some  aspect  they  will  get  into  court. 
It  is  therefore  the  controversies  that 
command  most  interest  that  the  deci¬ 
sions  below  would  remove  from  the 
arena  of  public  discussion. 

Effactive  as  Ceasorship 

“No  suggestion  can  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  that  the  freedom  there 
guaranteed  for  speech  and  the  press 
bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  timeli¬ 
ness  and  importance  of  the  ideas  seek¬ 
ing  expression.  Yet,  it  would  follow 
as  a  practical  result  of  the  decisions 


below  that  anyone  who  might  wish  to 
give  public  expression  to  his  views  on 
a  pending  case  involving  no  matter 
what  public  interest,  just  at  the  time 
his  audience  would  be  most  receptive, 
would  be  as  effectively  discouraged  as 
if  a  deliberate  statutory  scheme  of 
censorship  had  been  adopted.  Indeed, 
perhaps  more  so,  because  under  a 
legislative  specification  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  kinds  of  expressions  prohibited 
and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  prohibitions  are  to  operate,  the 
speaker  or  publisher  might  at  least 
have  an  authoritative  guide  to  the 
permissible  scope  of  comment,  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  act  at  the  peril 
that  judges  might  find  in  the  utterance 
a  ‘reasonable  tendency’  to  obstruct 
justice  in  a  pending  case.  This  un¬ 
focussed  threat  is,  to  be  sure,  limited 
in  time,  terminating  as  it  does  upon 
final  disposition  of  the  case.  But  this 
does  not  change  its  censorial  quality. 
An  endless  series  of  moratoria  on 
public  discussion,  even  if  each  were 
very  short,  could  hardly  be  dismissed 
as  an  insignificant  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  expression.  And  to  assume 
that  each  would  be  short  is  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  ‘pendency’  of  a 
case  is  frequently  a  matter  of  months 
or  even  years  rather  than  days  or 
weeks. 

“For  these  reasons  we  are  convinced 
that  the  judgments  below  result  in  a 
curtailment  or  expression  that  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  insignificant.” 

Enforced  Silence  Is  Bad 

The  suggestion  that  respect  for  the 
judiciary  can  be  won  by  shielding 
judges  from  published  criticism 
wrongly  appraises  the  character  of 
American  public  opinion,  Justice 
Black  commented,  adding:  “It  is  a 
prized  American  privilege  to  speak 
one’s  mind,  although  not  always  with 
perfect  good  taste,  on  all  public  insti¬ 
tutions.  And  an  enforced  silence, 
however,  limited,  solely  in  the  name 
of  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  bench, 
would  probably  engender  resentment, 
suspicion,  and  contempt  much  more 
than  it  would  enhance  respect.  ‘The 
other  evil  feared,  disorderly  and  tm- 
fair  administration  of  justice,  is  more 
plausibly  associated  with  restricting 
publications  which  touch  upon  pend¬ 
ing  litigation.  The  very  word  ‘trial’ 
connotes  decisions  on  the  evidence  and 
arguments  properly  advanced  in  open 
court  Legal  trials  are  not  like  elec¬ 
tions,  to  be  wdn  through  the  use  of  the 
meeting  hall,  the  radio,  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  But  we  cannot  start  with  the 
assumption  that  publications  of  the 
kind  here  involved  actually  do 
threaten  to  change  the  nature  of  legal 
trials,  and  that  to  preserve  judicial 
impartiality,  it  is  necessary  for  judges 
to  have  a  contempt  power  by  which 
they  can  close  all  channels  of  public 
expression  to  all  matters  which  touch 
upon  pending  cases. 

“We  must  therefore  turn  to  the 
particular  utterances  here  in  question 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  publi¬ 
cation  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
substantive  evil  of  unfair  administra¬ 


tion  of  justice  was  a  likely  conse¬ 
quence,  and  whether  the  degree  of 
likelihood  was  sufficient  to  justify 
summary  punishment.” 

Examines  Editorials 
Justice  Black  proceeded  at  this 
point  to  examination  of  the  editorials 
upon  which  the  prosecution  was  based. 
One,  titled  “Probation  for  Gorillas,” 
was  published  after  two  labor  leaders 
had  been  found  guilty  but  before  sen¬ 
tence  had  been  pronounced.  They 
had  applied  for  probation,  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  suggested:  “Judge  A.  A.  Scott 
will  make  a  serious  mistake  if  he 
grants  probation  to  Matthew  Shannon 
and  Kennan  Holmes.  This  commu¬ 
nity  needs  the  example  of  their  as¬ 
signment  to  the  jute  mill.”  The 
majority  opinion  took  note  of  the  mili¬ 
tancy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  against 
labor  abuses  and  went  on  to  say: 
“Hence,  this  editorial  given  the  most 
intimidating  construction  it  will  bear, 
did  no  more  than  threaten  future  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  which  was  reasonably 
to  be  expected  anyway  in  the  event  of 
a  lenient  disposition  of  the  pending 
case.  To  regard  it,  therefore,  as  in 
itself  of  substantial  infleunce  upon  the 
course  of  justice  would  be  to  impute 
to  judges  a  lack  of  firmness,  wisdom, 
or  honor,  which  we  cannot  accept  as 
a  major  premise. 

“The  other  two  editorials  publication 
.  .  .  there  is  no  divergency  of  conclu¬ 
sions  among  the  members  of  this 
court.  We  are  ail  of  the  opinion  that, 
upon  any  fair  construction,  their  pos¬ 
sible  inflexmee  on  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice  can  be  dismissed  as  negligible, 
and  that  the  Constitution  compels  us 
to  set  aside  the  convictions  as  un- 
permissible  exercises  of  the  state’s 
pwwer.” 

Four  Dissuut 

Concurring  in  Justice  Black’s  deci¬ 
sion  were  Justices  Reed,  Murphy,  Jack- 
son  and  Douglas.  Justice  Frankfurter 
wrote  the  dissent  and  was  joined  by 
Chief  Justice  Stone  and  Justices  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Byrnes.  In  its  opening  sen¬ 
tence  the  document  premised:  “Our 
whole  history  repels  the  view  that  it 
is  an  exercise  of  one  of  the  civil  liber¬ 
ties  secured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  for 
a  leader  of  a  large  following  or  for  a 
powerful  metropolitan  newspaper  to 
attempt  to  overawe  a  judge  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  immediately  pending  before  him.” 
“To  be  sure,”  it  continued,  “the  ma¬ 
jority  do  not  in  so  many  words  hold 
that  trial  by  newspapers  has  consti¬ 
tutional  sanctity.  But  the  atmosphere 
of  their  opinion  and  several  of  its 
phrases  mean  that  or  they  mean 
nothing.” 

At  another  point  the  minority  pro¬ 
tested:  “We  are  not  even  vouchsafed 
reference  to  the  specific  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  renders  states 
powerless  to  insist  upon  trial  by 
courts  rather  than  trial  by  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Of  “Probation  for  Gorillas,”  the 
minority  wrote:  “A  powerful  news¬ 
paper  admonished  a  judge,  who  within 
a  year  would  have  to  secure  popular 
approval  if  he  desired  continuance  in 
office,  that  failure  to  comply  with  its 
demands  would  be  ‘a  serious  mistake.’ 
Clearly,  the  state  court  was  justified 
in  treating  this  as  a  threat  to  impar¬ 
tial  adjudication.  .  .  .  California  should 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  free  its 
courts  from  such  coercive,  extraneous 
influences;  it  can  thus  assure  its  citi¬ 
zens  of  their  constitutional  right  of  a 
fair  trial.” 

Both  decisions,  in  addition  to  ruling 
on  the  newspaper  cases,  freed  Harry 
Bridges,  CIO  leader,  of  a  contempt 
conviction  which  followed  publication 
of  a  telegram  signed  by  Bridges  and 
interpreted  by  the  California  court  as 
a  threat  to  call  a  coastal  strike  if  a 
decision  were  not  reversed. 


War  Duties  of  Advertising 
Discussed  by  Agency  Men 

Hobler  Suggests  6-Point  Platform  to  Eastern 
4-A  Group . . .  Stevens  Soys  Advertising 
Con  Help  Retard  Inflation 


using  midwest  newspapers  (cash  ad. 
vertising)  on  Eastman  and  Majxsic 
Hotels,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


'^Thanks  for  the  cookliil^^ 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


RALPH  E.  PATTON  and  Walte*  R 

Hagerty  annoimce  the  formation  of 
a  partnership  operating  under  the 
firm  name  of  the  Patton-Hagerty  Or- 
ganization  with  quarters  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Building.  The  new 
firm,  with  a  large  personnel  of  artisti 
and  copywriters,  will  concentrate 
principally  on  newspaper  advertising 
service. 

Philip  A.  Brown,  former  assiatam 
advertising  manager  of  Servel,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  New  York  staff  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  to  assist  in  contacting  on  the 
Frigidaire  account.  Mr.  Brown  wm 
previously  associated  with  Geyet, 


AMONG  the  new  duties  that  adver-  slightly  less  circulation  than  before 
tising  must  assume  during  the  war  the  war.  The  sale  and  distribution  of 
period  are:  (1)  to  supplement  and  gasoline  was  put  into  a  government 
foster  sale  of  defense  bonds;  (2)  help  pool  and  each  company  was  compelled 
secure  enlistments  in  the  armed  to  give  up  its  brand  name,  thus  stop- 
forces;  (3)  disseminate  scientific  in-  ping  all  gasoline  advertising.  News- 
formation  on  nutrition  and  help  the  papers  in  England,  he  reminded,  can 
government  improve  the  health  of  the  now  provide  for  only  about  half  of  the 
people;  and  (4)  help  maintain  the  amount  that  advertisers  are  offering 
publications  and  entertainment  neces-  them. 

■uy  to  the  national  morale.  He  emphasized,  however,  that  there 

'i^ese  tasks,  supplementary  to  ad-  are  basic  differences  between  the  U.  S. 
vertising’s  regular  job  for  industry,  and  England. 

were  listed  this  week  by  Atherton  W.  “These  indicate  that  the  drastic  cur- 
Hobler,  president  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  tailment  of  advertising  made  necessary 
at  the  eastern  convention  of  the  Amer-  in  Britain  will  not  happen  here.  In 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen-  England,  for  example,  practically 
cies  in  New  York.  every  consumer  product  depends  in 

Help  Retard  lefatioa 
Henry  M.  Stevens,  vice-president 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  who  spoke 
on  the  same  program,  said  that  by 
directing  purchasers  to  products  of 
industries  not  directly  affected  by 
priorities  and  allocations,  advertising 
can  be  a  force  in  retarding  inflation 
and  helping  defense  by  maintaining 
the  level  of  productivity  and  income 
necessary  to  finance  defense  expendi¬ 
tures. 


INSTITUnONAL 

Thu  U  th«  typ*  of  institutional  copy  that 
will  bo  lean  more  and  more  at  war  naads 
cut  daapar  into  tha  production  of  tha  to- 
callad  durabla  goods  industrias.  Elactrical  land, 
manufacturers,  like  Wastinghousa,  have 
been  atpacially  hard  hit  by  material  short¬ 
ages  and  priorities. 


Lord  &  Thomas  announced  this  we^ 
that  Eugene  I.  Harrington,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  in  charge  of 
the  San  Francisco  office,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president. 

Franklin  D.  Baker,  art  director  in 
the  London  and  San  Francisco  ofiScei 
Fort  Worth  Texas  Ayer  &  Son,  has  been  named 

irgest  garment  man-  director  of  the  Kleppner  Co.  in 
ippointed  the  Dallas  New  York. 

I  Leche,  Inc.  to  direct  Richard  &  Co.,  New  York  advertis- 
rtising  program  com-  ing  agency,  announced  this  week  the 
The  advertising,  first  election  of  Burton  Schellenbacb  m 
history,  will  be  con-  vice-president.  He  was  formerly 
centrated  in  the  14  states  of  the  Mis-  copy  chief  of  Horton-Noyes  Co, 
Rlatform  for  Advorfisiag  sissippi  Valley,  from  Canada  to  the  Providence. 

Mr.  Stevens  pointed  out  that  about  In  his  talk  Mr.  Hobler  offered  the  Gulf.  Daily  newspapers  are  to  be  R.  S.  Alexander  of  the  Columbia 

two-thirds  of  national  advertising  is  following  “six  positive  planks  as  a  used  in  a  total  of  139  cities,  and  sched-  University  School  of  Business,  hai 

done  by  industries  not  affected  by  platform  for  advertising  in  a  time  of  ules  for  the  first  campaign  will  run  been  appointed  senior  consultant  to 
shortages.  Included  in  this  group  are  national  crisis”:  through  May.  the  Wendell  P.  Ck>lton  Co.  and  is  co¬ 

grocery  products,  toilet  articles  and  (1)  T^e  a  positive  attitude,  and  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co.  of  New  operating  with  the  agency’s  staff  in 
cosmetics,  drugs  and  medicinal  prep-  this  implies  that  we  must  pay  heed  to  York  has  appointed  Fuller  &  Smith  &  analyzing  market  trends  resulting  Itoti 
arations,  tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages,  just  criticism;  and  put  advertising  on  r^ss  Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Cleveland,  the  defense  program.  Professor  Alex- 
and  wearing  apparel.  an  even  higher  plane  of  ethical  and  handle  its  advertising.  No  detailed  ander  was  technical  advisor  on  whole- 

He  said  that  indications  are  that  social  responsibUity.  Ian  ^35  been  announced.  sale  codes  of  the  NRA  and  is  the  au- 

1942  wUl  show  a  substantial  increase  (2)  Utilize  research  more  fully  and  pb„„hi.r«  *  Wi^wi.11  Ino  of  Rn^tnn  thor  of  numerous  articles  on  market- 

in  retail  sales  because  consumer  in-  make  advertising  more  efficient  as  an  ,  un^oers  &  wisweii,  me.  or  tioston 

come  as  a  whole  is  increasing  at  a  employment  and  production-building  have  ^n  appomted  a^ertisii^mer-  ‘ 

more  rapid  pace  than  taxes  or  costs  of  instrument.  ^  i  Tt  ^a  ^ 

living  (3)  Work  to  find  markets  for  new  Co.  of  Needham.  Rivard  F^ds  spoke  before  the  Association  d 

Reviewing  the  effect  of  the  first  or  old  products  made  of  substitute  M.  bfason  is  account  executive.  Plans  Advertising  Men,  Dec.  11  on  problem 
World  War  on  advertising,  Mr.  Stevens  materials,  to  the  end  that  industry  will  be  announced  later.  arismg  out  of  govei^ental  adverbs- 

said  that  during  the  war  period  the  will  be  even  more  alert  to  creating  Advertising  of  Thatcher  Manufac-  aod  market  regulations, 

volume  of  advertising  in  the  U.  S.  such  materials  and  products.  Turing  Co.,  EHmira,  N.  Y.,  is  being  Albert  D.  Lasker,  formerly  pres- 

almost  doubled  and  that  in  1929  na-  (4)  Use  advertising  judiciously  and  handled  by  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Co,  ident  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  was  made  1 
tional  advertising  volume  was  almost  competitively  to  stimulate  mass  pro-  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  .  Citizen  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Med- 

six  times  what  it  had  been  15  years  duction  and  lower  per  unit  costs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  has  ap-  *‘^hie  in  Chicago  this  week  at  the  26tl 

before  in  1914.  consumer,  and  thus  help  keep  prices  pointed  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadel-  annual  dinner  of  the  I^titute.  Vb 

GeveraaieRi  Streaaer  Now  at  reasonable  levels.  nhia.  to  handle  its  advertising  account.  Lasker  has  been  active  in  connectioi 


large  degree  upon  imported  material.  Campaigns  and  AcCOUntS 
Limited  shipping  space  and  the  limited 
foreign  exchange  credits  now  must  be 
reserved  for  essential  war  materials. 

America,  in  contrast,  b  largely  self- 
sufficient.  In  the  second  place,  Eng¬ 
land  b  faced  constantly  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  threat  of  actual  invasion, 
whereas  the  threat  of  actual  invasion 
of  America  on  any  real  scale  b 
remote.” 


BrowninR  cranes  are  both  self-propelled  and  steam 
locc;motive  types.  They  unload  steel  plates  from 
cars,  and  reload  them  on  ships,  or  convey  them  to 
st(Kk  piles. 


The  importance  of  the  naval  branch  of  our 
defense  program  is  obvious.  Just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  naval  building  program  is  t^e  part 
being  played  by  the  large  battery  of  heavy 
duty  cranes  being  produced  at  top  speed  by 
the  Browning  Crane  &  Shovel  Company  of 
Cleveland.  These  cranes  have  a  lifting  capac-. 
ity  of  from  7  to  50  tons  apiece. 

A  force  of  about  500  men  are  employed  by 
this  key  manufacturer  at  the  present  time, 
rushing  many  of  these  mighty  giants  to  vari¬ 
ous  shipyards.  This  operation  is  typical  of 
those  being  carried  out  by  northeastern  Ohio 
industries,  making  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  mar¬ 
ket  increasingly  powerful  in  the  national  de¬ 
fense  schedule. 

Pay  rolls  and  employment  reached  a  new 
high  in  November,  adding  more  spendable 
income  to  workers’  pocketbooks.  Advertisers 
who  appreciate  low  cost  sales  cover  the 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  because  it  is  the  ONE  news¬ 
paper  that  reaches  every  one  of  the  138  busy 
cities  and  towns  in*  this  prosperous,  compact 
area. 


The  CLEVELAND 
)  2-in-l  MARKET 

I  (I)  Greater  Cleveland 
71  (2)  26  Adjacent  Counties 

fthe  L  A  R  G  E  S  T  ond 
SECOND  LARGEST 

Retail  Markets  in  Ohio 


t3<1,2l0.772  $23S.1S3.24«  $tS.27».St7  S«}-,Se7.4M  U2.4f1.372 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neigh- 
boring  counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Nationai  representatives.  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 


etuice 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


of  the  Sun,  which  came  from  the  CHi-  <'’  ■  -  - 

VV  Ur^  cago  Daily  News  presses  at  midnight,  for  the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers 

n  ■  I  a  n  *  Mr.  Stenbuck  told  Editor  &  Pubusher;  Association.  More  than  40  members 

r  QliS  to  rippoctr  Us*d  Cabs  for  Delivery 

j  distribute  the  paper,  we  used 

Xri  v^JtllCCtOO  every  truck  we  could  lay  our  hands  on, 

or  borrow  or  hire.  We  pressed  scores 
Debut  of  Sun  on  News-  of  taxicabs  into  service.  We  rushed  scribers. 

Stands  Is  Ouiet  papers  out  as  fast  as  the  presses  Roy  D.  Moore,  vice-president  and 

'*  •  •  •  could  give  them  to  us.”  general  manager  of  Brush-Moore 

"Cirge  Sunday  Issue  One  of  the  worst  fogs  in  20  years  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Ohio  state  chairman, 

p  ^c<^D/~c  A  DD  AAincAiDiiD/-  forccd  Ncw  York-bound  plaocs  loadcd  addressed  the  meeting  called  by  Smith 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  H  Witter,  Canton  Repository,  pres- 

This  is  a  week  of  history-making  wait  or  turn  back.  One  plane,  carry-  ident  of  the  Ohio  circulators.  Ohio 
importance  to  newspaper  circulation  ing  more  than  3,000  pounds  of  news-  newspaper  boys  will  begin  the  sale 
departments,  generally,  and  the  sale  papers,  had  to  land  at  Buffalo.  An-  of  stamps  at  an  early  date.  Several 
of  papers  as  a  result  of  war  with  other,  with  about  2,000  copies  aboard,  papers  have  already  put  the  plan  in 
Japan  is  reported  elsewhere  in  this  landed  late  Thursday  at  the  Newark  force  and  reported  that  their  carrier 
issue.  Under  normal  circumstances,  airport.  organizations  have  had  great  success 

however,  the  debut  of  the  Chicago  Even  the  President’s  No.  1  copy,  in  selling  defense  stamps. 

Sun  in  the  morning  field  would  still  airmailed  in  a  special  packet,  didn’t  a 

be  news  this  week.  reach  him  until  Friday,  although  he  __  ,  __  ,  _ 


of  the  U.  S.  Defense  Stamp  Committee  IVArt-rlrAf 

fnr  tbp  Ohm  rirr.,.lati«n  AYlUTKet  L/Oia 

,  ^  Released  by  AAAA 

of  the  Ohio  group  recently  met  in  ,,  ,  v  .  ,  „  , 

Columbus  and  adopted  the  Philadel-  Market  and  N< 

phia  Bulletin  plan  for  newspaper  boys  ^*^**®^*“  has  just  been  relc 

to  sell  defense  stamps  to  their  sub-  American  Association  of 


and  June  30,  1941.  1 

Included  in  Market  and  Newsp.J 
Statistics  are  latest  figures  on 
tion,  number  of  occupied  dwelloj 
units,  income  tax  returns,  auditJ 
newspaper  circulations,  linage,  red 
rates,  general  rates,  Ae  differ^LiJ 
between  retail  and  general  rates,  aJ 
an  analysis  of  those  sections  of  AE^ 
Audit  Reports  which  deal  with  t:' 
culation  inducements.  Volume  X  i 
covering  64  cities  in  which  new.^u^i^q 
were  audited  to  Sept.  30  and  31 
1940,  was  issued  last  July. 

These  studies  aim  to  help  space  bu 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  president  of  ers  determine:  (1)  The  size  and 
’  National  Editorial  Association,  acter  of  markets  as  indicated  by  t "u 
this  week  sent  a  telegram  to  President  ulation,  occupied  dwelling  units,  5 
Roosevelt  pledging  complete  support  income  tax  returns.  (2)  The  oosTo 
Pubusher  that  approximately  of  the  nation’s  small  daily  and  weekly  reaching  these  markets  with  ne 
-A  .u-  ,  in  the  war  against  the  papers,  including  comparison 

markets.  (3)  The  differential  b^twe* 
(4)  Amour 


advent  of  the  Sun  would  precipitate  those  air-expressed  to  Washington.  Qiinrtnrt 
another  circulation  “war”  reminiscent  These  are  abnormal  times  and  it  is  OUppOlI 
of  past  Chicago  conflicts.  Such  has  not  too  early  to  know  at  what  level  the  L 
been  the  case,  however.  The  Sun  has  Sun’s  circulation  will  eventually  settle  the  National 
its  place  on  the  newsstands  and  is  be-  down. 

ing  circulated  as  aggressively  as  any  Silliman  Evans,  publisher,  told  Ei)i' 

Chicago  newspaper.  tor  &  F  '  . . 

1 ,000,000  SuRday  Copies  850,000  copies  of  the  first  Sunday  issue  newspapers 

Jack  Stenbuck,  Sun  circulation  were  sold  at  flve  cents  each.  He  es-  Axis, 
manager,  summed  up  the  situatior.  timated  that  85%  of  the  Sunday  papers  Mr.  Howard,  who  is  publisher  of  the  retail  and  general  rates.  _ 

early  this  week  when  he  said  his  were  sold  in  the  immediate  Chicago  Madison  Press,  London,  Ohio,  sent  of  circulation  with  inducements, 
department’s  highest  expectations  had  area,  inasmuch  as  a  late  start  with  the  following  message  to  the  Presi-  Market  and  Newspaper  Statistic 
been  far  exceeded.  The  Sun  had  an  the  80-page  paper  resultecl  in  the  dent:  compiled  under  the  direction  of 

Initial  press  run  of  896,000  copies.  On  Sun  missing  a  number  of  train  sched-  “I  am  sure  you  will  find  a  united  press  AAAA  Committee  on  New.sp„ 
Sunday,  the  paper  printed  and  dis-  ules  to  distant  points.  First  copies  of  backing  a  united  nation  in  the  defense  H.  H.  Kynett  of  the  Aitkin-Ky 
tributed  a  million  copies.  The  80-  the  Sunday  Sun  did  not  reach  the  country  and  flag.  I  am  sure  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  chairman 

page  Sunday  Sun  news  section  didn’t  Chicago  newsstands  until  10  p.m.  Sat-  that  I  speak  for  the  small  dailies  and  Lester  M.  Malitz  of  Warwick  &  Le| 
go  to  press  until  9  p.m.  Saturday.  This  urday.  the  weekly  newspapers  making  up  the  Inc.,  New  York,  vice-chairman, 

naturally  delayed  deliveries  and  some  Announcement  was  made  this  week  membership  of  the  National  Editorial  ■ 

trains  were  missed.  In  most  cases,  of  the  Sun’s  “accumulating”  all-cov-  Association  in  assuring  you  of  our  k  .  n 

however,  special  trucks  were  used  in  erage  insurance  policy  at  seven  cente  complete  support.  It  is  fortunate  that  INCREASES  HOME  RAl 
delivery  to  out-of-town  points  which  a  week  to  subscribers.  The  policy  is  we  have  a  free  press  in  America  with  The  Columbus  Ohio  State  Joa 
would  have  been  served  by  trains.  issued  by  the  Washington  National  which  to  enlighten  and  solidify  our  increased  its  home  delivery  price  i 

Aside  from  war  extras,  the  Sun  is  Insurance  Company.  efforts.”  15  to  18  cents  on  Dec.  1. 


Cirealation  is  UP 


NASHVILLE 


of  eon  tost 

premiuMns  or  spociot  ottors 


6  Months  h  Months 

Period  Ending  Period  Ending 

Mareh  30,  1941  Sept.  30,  1941 

TOTAL  NET  PAID 

Banner  67,008 

Tennessean,  daily  67,295 
Tennessean,  Sun.  117,988 

*PmbUsher's  Ststemsmt,  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1941 


70,578 

72,887 

123,853 


**tT  INDIiT 


NEA  news  mops  take  the  tap 
position  on  the  front  poges  of 
the  notion.  Moy  we  send  proofs? 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTINO  CORP.,  Atmh  e  THE  BRANHAM  CO..  NsHenat  RsprstenfaHves 
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Offhand,  judging  by  the  way  Defense  Stamps  are  selling  in  Philadelphia,  you  might  think 
that  Philadelphians  had  struck  it  rich.  Actually,  it's  just  that  a  bunch  of  young  Americans 
decided  to  do  something  about  Defense  Stamp  sales.  The  Bulletin  Newspaper  Boys  elected  to 
take  on  the  extra  job  of  selling  Defense  Stamps  and  delivering  them  to  Philadelphia  homes! 


•  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  lot 
of  new  money  flowing  in  Philadelphia. 
In  this  one  area,  a  little  over  2%  of 
this  country's  population  has  taken  on 
over  10%  of  the  National  Defense 
work.  That  makes  more  jobs  . . .  more 
money  .  .  .  more  sales.  But  even  that 
cannot  belittle  the  success  of  these 
energetic  newspaper  boys. 

They  were  not  content  merely  to 
talk  about  Defense  Stamps.  They  vol¬ 
unteered  for  a  harder  job.  Following 
a  plan^  which  was  worked  out  by 
The  Evening  Bulletin  with  the  U.  S. 


Treasury  Department  —  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  and  delivering  over  250,000  De¬ 
fense  Stamps  every  week.  They  receive 
in  return  the  satisfaction  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  tangible  to  serve  Defense. 

The  main  job  of  these  newspaper 
boys  is  still  to  deliver  The  Bulletin  to 
homes  promptly,  courteously  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  It’s  a  big  job, 
because  more  people  count  on  The 
Bulletin  every  day  than  on  any  other 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia. 

This  has  been  true  for  36  years,  for 
people  have  learned  that  news  just 


naturally  appears  surely  and  accu¬ 
rately  in  The  Bulletin.  They  have 
learned  to  look  for  advertising  in  their 
favorite  newspaper.  The  Bulletin  car¬ 
ries  69%  more  national  advertising 
than  any  other  daily  newspaper  in 
Philadelphia  ( excluding  classifica¬ 
tions  not  acceptable  to  The  Bulletin). 


'^Details  on  this  plan  for  selling  Defense 
Stamps  are  no  secret.  Any  business  organi¬ 
zation  which  can  possibly  use  them  may 
have  the  details.  Just  address  The  Evening 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  — NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Where  U.S.  newsmen  block  the 

I 


Death  breathes  close  be¬ 
hind  many  a  newsman 
today . . .  but  nowhere  closer  and 
hotter  than  along  “newspaper 
row”  in  Shanghai. 

Before  every  entrance  of  the 
old  and  respected  Shanghai  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  &  Mercviry— American- 
owned  and  just  across  the  street 
from  the  International  Settle¬ 
ment-stand  armored  cars,  pill¬ 
boxes,  barbed  wire  barricades, 
and  guards  with  drawn  guns. 

►  For  the  terrorists  who  serve  either  the 
Japanese  or  their  Chinese  puppet,  Wang 
Ching-wei,  have  bombed  the  Post  plant  five 
times,  slaughtered  guards,  wounded  press¬ 
men,  and  last  July  murdered  Samuel  H. 
Chang,  director  of  the  Pest  and  its  Chinese 
edition,  the  Ta  Mei  Wan  Fio. 

Cornelius  V.  Starr,  owner,  and  Randall 
Gould,  editor,  have  been  ordered  out  of  the 
country  by  the  puppet  regime.  Neither  paid 
any  attention.  Gould  is  still  at  his  post;  Starr 
stayed  four  months,  came  home  when  he  got 
ready,  plans  to  return  soon. 

And  they  are  not  alone;  four  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  one  Briton  similarly  threatened 
have  dug  in  their  toes,  strapped  on  guns,  and 
called  the  Japanese  blufil 

►Why  are  the  invaders  of  China  trying  to 
drive  U.  S.  newsmen  out  of  the  country? 

Because  their  Chinese  editions  reveal  vari¬ 
ous  heartening  truths  to  the  far-from-subju- 
gated  Chinese. 

Because  their  English-language  papers 
are  the  cement  which  holds  together  the  In¬ 
ternational  Settlement,  which  in  turn  props 
up  Chinese  resistance. 

Because  their  cables  let  America  know 
that  the  first  great  modem  war  of  aggression 
is  not  yet  won,  that  the  Japanese  military 
machine  is  desperately  behind  schedule,  that 
there  still  stands  a  vast,  stubborn,  and  stra¬ 
tegic  power  in  the  mountains  beyond  the 
Yangtze. 

►Thus  a  few  resolute  Americans,  -control¬ 
ling  vital  news  outlets  from  the  unique  and 
unmanageable  city-state  of  Shanghai,  stand 


square  in  the  road  of  Japanese 
conquest  For  Japan  must  control 
the  mind  and  morale  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  peoples,  must  direct  world¬ 
thinking  the  Japanese  way,  if  it 
is  ever  to  realize  the  dream  of  a 
“Greater  East  Asia”— domination 
of  China,  India,  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  and  all  the  East  Indies 
including  the  Philippines. 

Now  that  Japan  and  her  allies 
in  Europe  have  formally  threat¬ 
ened  war  on  the  U.  S.,  if  any  re¬ 
sistance  is  made  to  such  aggressive  plans, 
it  is  time  for  the  American  news-reader  to 
study  as  never  before  the  dispatches  of 
his  courageous  correspondents  in  the  Far 
East 

Our  typical  attitude  toward  China  since 
the  Japanese  invasion  has  been  the  usual 
friendly  American  sympathy  for  the  under¬ 
dog.  But  now  our  interest  in  China  goes 
much  further  than  this.  Now  the  top  dog  is 
snarling  at  us,  and  every  intelligent  news¬ 
reader  knows  what  a  tight  spot  we  shall  be 
in  if  the  underdog  relaxes  his  grip. 

►  Most  Americans  are  glad  to  find  that  our 
interests  coincide  with  those  of  the  Chinese 
people.  We  have  grown  to  like  them,  their 
peaceful  and  philosophic  way  of  looking  at 
life,  their  tenacity  and  courage  in  misfortune, 
the  beautiful  things  they  make,  and  the  hu¬ 
morous  things  they  say. 

Perhaps  we  don’t  realize  that  the  Chinese, 
in  their  t\im,  have  grown  to  like  us.  They  are 
grateful  for  the  medical  knowledge  that  has 
routed  some  of  their  worst  diseases,  for  the 
industrial  technics  that  have  helped  them 
put  up  such  a  good  fight.  Many  of  them  are 
grateful  for  the  Christian  religion.  They  re¬ 
member  how  we  backed  up  their  dream  of 
building  a  new,  strong  China.  And  they  are 
glad  to  get  the  things  we  have  to  sell.  Con¬ 
trary  to  popular  opinion,  they  like  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  which  brings  them  the  blessings 
of  kerosene . . .  and  they  find  a  thousand  uses 
for  the  cans  it  comes  in. 

►  Brilliant  Chinese  leaders  by  the  score  owe 
their  education  to  American  universities. 
Our  schools  of  journalism  have  had  more 


Randall  Gould,  editor  of 
the  Shanghai  Evening  Pott 
&  Mercury,  dogged  retitt¬ 
er  of  a  puppet  dictator. 


Armored  car  and  newly  completed  block¬ 
house  stand  ready  for  action  on  Shang¬ 
hai’s  “newspaper  row”  day  and  night. 


effect,  proportionately,  on  Chinese  news-  i 
papers  than  on  our  own. 

The  old  notion  that  “You  can’t  understand 
the  Oriental  mind”  is  being  dispelled  by  able 
writers  and  journalists  of  both  races.  Lin 
Yutang  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  show  us 
China  from  the  inside— John  Gunther  and 
Carl  Crow  from  the  outside.  J.  B.  Powell  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  us  his  important  journal  of 
opinion,  the  China  Weekly  Review,  though 
he  is  on  Wang’s  blacklist  and  has  to  have  a 
bodyguard. 

And  just  as  important  as  the  books  and 
magazines  are  the  day-by-day  cables... from 
men  like  A.  T.  Steele  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  N.  Y.  Times’s  Hallett  Abend  and 
F.  Tillman  Durdin,  and  time’s  own  T.  H. 
White,  who  came  via  Harvard  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  information  ministry  and  is  now  on  the 
hot  spot  in  Indo-China. 
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road  of  Japanese  ambition 


Like  a  corner  tower  of  Sing  Sing  prison 
is  this  hastily  constructed  crow’s-nest 
which  protects  an  American  news  room. 


Tough  little  French  Annamite  soldiers 
patrol  the  barricades  before  the  Post 
building  on  King  Edward  VII  Street. 


►  Sometimes  readers  ask  why  time  devotes 
so  much  space  to  the  Orient.  It  is  because 
TIME  has  always  believed  that  the  day  would 
come  when  an  understanding  of  that  area 
with  its  billion  people,  half  the  population  of 
the  earth,  might  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  America. 


How  the  good  will  of  these  people  can  be 
channelled  and  become  a  force  in  world 
strategy  is  a  profound  challenge.  But  on  such 
intangibles  world  history  has  turned  and 
tyrannies  have  fallen. 


^This  is  why  TIME,  and  its  sister  publica¬ 
tions,  FORTUNE  and  life,  have  gathered  and 
used  such  a  storehouse  of  information  on 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines . . .  and 
why  time’s  week-by-week  analyses  of  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  seem  to  more  thought- 
ftil  news-readers  essential  equipment  for  the 
decisions  we  face  across  the  Pacific. 


—  THE  WEEKLY  .NEWSMAGAZINE 


In  these  days  of  crisis,  the  free  press  is  more  than  ever  a  vital  force  in  mak¬ 
ing  our  democracy  a  living,  working  success.  Therefore,  TIME  is  seeking,  in 
this  series  of  advertisements,  to  give  newspaper  and  magazine  readers  a 
clearer  picture  of  what  the  press  in  general,  and  TIME  in  particular,  is  doing 
to  keep  the  people  of  this  nation  safe,  strong,  free,  and  united. 
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ABC  BOARD  MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK  DEC.  5 

Mambart  of  fha  board  of  dlracfors  of  tha  Audit  Buraau  of  Circulations  at  its  ragular  monthly  moating  at  tho  Hotol  Astor,  Naw  York  City,  Dac.  5.  Soated,  loft  to  right,  an: 
Marco  Morrow,  Cappar  Farm  Prass,  Topoka;  Mason  Britton,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.;  Ralph  Starr  Butlor,  Gonaral  Foods  Corp.;  F.  W.  Stona,  Paronts*  Magazino;  P.  L  Thaai. 
son,  Wastorn  Eloctric  Co.,  prasidant,  ABC;  Dr.  H.  H.  Kynott,  Aitkin-Kynott  Co.,  Philadelphia;  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Lao  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago;  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  Marshall  Field  I 
Co.,  Chicago;  William  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  da  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Phillips  Wyman,  McCall  Corp.,  New  York;  Frank  P.  Keeney,  Kaaaay 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Cantralia  (III.)  Sentinel;  Stuart  Peabody,  Borden  Co.,  New  York;  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  L) 
Call;  James  O.  Carson,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  H.  H.  Rimmer,  Canadian  General  Electric,  Toronto;  Horace  Powell,  Atlanta  Journal;  Jamas  N.  Shryock,  managing  diredtr, 
ABC;  D.  D.  Richards,  Sears,  ^abuck  &  Co.,  Chicago;  W.  J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail;  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York;  W.  S.  McLeai, 
Fisher  Body  Division,  General  Motors,  Detroit;  William  F.  Hoffman,  assistant  managing  director,  ABC;  Fred  Bohen,  Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines.  Four  directors  were  aei 
in  attendance.  They  ware:  Vernon  D.  Beatty,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Eben  Griffiths,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York;  John  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Cheese  Co.,  Chicago;  Hafry 

F.  Webster,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  &  Telegram. 


Chicago  Sun  May 
Try  Legal  Action  to 
Get  in  "City  News" 

Membership  Twice  Denied 
To  New  Paper  .  .  . 

Donald  Richberg  Retained 

Chicago,  Dec.  9 — Twice  denied 
membership  in  the  City  News  Bureau 
of  Chicago,  local  cooperative  news¬ 
gathering  association,  the  Chicago  Sun, 
it  is  reliably  understood,  plans  legal 
action  against  the  Bureau  unless  its 
services  are  granted  to  the  new  mor- 
rang  newspaper. 

The  Sim  h^  retained  Donald  Rich¬ 
berg,  former  acting  chairman  of  the 
NRA  and  widely-known  attorney,  as 
legal  counsel.  Conferences  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  members  were 
tmderway  again  this  week. 

Two  Barcaa  Maatiags 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  last  Friday,  the  Sun’s  application 
was  again  denied  by  a  divided  vote. 
Use  of  the  tube  service,  controlled  by 
the  City  Press  Association,  was  <dfered 
to  the  Sim  on  a  fee  basis.  This  would 
permit  the  Sun  to  use  the  tubes  for 
dispatching  of  news  stories  from 
various  key  centers  in  Chicago  to  the 
newspaper  office. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  City  News 
Bureau  was  called  last  Friday  after 
Marshall  Field,  founder  and  sole 
owner  of  the  Sun,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Bureau  members,  virtually  deman¬ 
ding  that  the  Sun  be  ad^tted  to 
membership.  Mr.  field’s  formal  letter 
followed  a  previous  Bureau  meeting, 
Nov.  27,  at  which  the  Sun’s  applica¬ 
tion  was  turned  down  by  a  divided 
vote. 

Also  pending,  is  the  Sun’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  morning  membership  in 
the  Associated  Press.  Equally  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  afternoon  AP  mem¬ 
bership. 

Additional  staff  members  announced 
this  week  include  Irving  Brant,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
editorial  staff,  who  will  write  edi¬ 
torials  from  Washington  three  times 
a  week.  On  the  Sun’s  local  news 
staff  is  Joseph  D.  Bibb,  Negro  reporter, 
who  will  cover  activities  of  Chicago’s 
300,000  Negroes.  Mr.  Bibb  is  a  Har¬ 


vard  graduate,  student  of  sociology  and 
a  writer  and  lecturer. 

John  T.  Bobbitt,  author  of  several 
books  on  agriculture,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  named  farm  editor.  Sher¬ 
man  R.  Duffy,  Chicago  newspaperman 
since  1904,  formerly  with  the  old 
Chicago  Evening  American,  is  obitu¬ 
ary  editor.  Walter  J.  Fay,  formerly  of 
the  old  Herald  &  Examiner,  is  real 
estate  editor. 

Other  new  reporters  are  Greer 
Williams,  at  one  time  science  writer 
for  the  Tribune,  who  will  cover  sci¬ 
ence  news  for  the  Sun;  Bentley  Steg- 
ner,  former  rewriteman,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  Fletcher  Wilson,  ex-rewrite, 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  Ralph  W.  Beck, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
and  Issador  Nachman,  formerly  of  the 
City  News  Bureau. 

Additieaal  ParsoRaal 

All  of  the  Sun’s  copy  boys  are 
college  graduates.  The  25  young  men 
represent  such  institutions  of  higher 
learning  as  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Northwestern,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Ill¬ 
inois,  Wisconsin  and  Loyola. 

The  following  is  the  personnel  of 
the  cable  desk:  Cable  editor,  Ernest 
von  Hartz,  formerly  cable  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  formerly  on 
the  foreign  desk  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Frederic  S.  Marquardt,  for¬ 
merly  associate  editor  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  Free  Press  and  Manila  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  International  News 
Service;  Edwin  Hartrich,  formerly 
with  the  London  bureau  of  Time, 
city  editor  of  the  Paris  Herald,  and 
CBS  foreign  correspondent;  Howard 
Kaye,  formerly  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  other 
papers  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Buffalo. 

GOES  TO  5  CENTS 

The  Mobile  Register,  morning,  has 
raised  its  street  sale  price  to  5  cents 
daily,  with  the  Sunday  price  continu¬ 
ing  at  a  nickel.  The  week-day  price 
has  been  3  cents. 


/Of  humor  dsiiy 
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W.  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  New 
N.  Y.  Sun  Publisher 

The  New  York  Sun  revised  three 
titles  of  the  executive  officers  in  its 
masthead  on  the  editorial  page  on 
Dec.  10.  William  T.  Dewart,  who  has 
been  listed  as  president  and  publisher, 
is  now  president  of  the  Sun.  William 
T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  who  has  been  listed 
as  secretary,  is  now  publisher  and  sec¬ 
retary.  Thomas  W.  Dewart,  another 


son  of  the  president,  who  has  been 
listed  as  treasurer,  is  now  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer.  No  other  chanfK 
were  made  in  the  Sun’s  masthead. 

Frank  M.  O’Brien  continues  as  edi¬ 
tor,  Keats  Speed  as  managing  editor, 
and  Eldwin  S.  Friendly  as  busines 
manager.  The  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  as  publisher,  in 
addition  to  being  secretary,  was  made 
by  his  father.  The  new  titles  imply 
no  changes  in  the  policies  of  the  Sua 


Read  these  figures  and  see  why  you  should 

ADVERTISE 
IN  AKRON 

Akron  Business  Reports  for  First  10  Months  of  1941 


New  Passenger  Car  Sales . 

10  Months  Percent  1941 
to  10  Months  1940 

.  137.2 

Naw  Truck  Sales . 

.  128.1 

Used  Cars  &  Trucb . 

.  135.5 

Bank  Debits . 

.  130.1 

Building  Permits  Issued 

Residential  Number . 

.  227.3 

Residential  Value . 

.  193.3 

Non-residential  Number . 

.  127.4 

Non-residential  Value . 

.  318.7 

Department  Store  Sales . 

.  130.0 

Industrial  Power  Consumption. . . . 

. 138.3 

Long  Distance  Phone  Calls . 

. 125.1 

Newspaper  Advertising  Linage... 

.  109.5 

Postal  Receipts . 

.  105.9 

Railroad  Carloadings  Inbound... 

.  118.3 

Railroad  Carloadings  Outbound . . 

.  131.5 

Salas  Tax  Collections . 

.  135.9 

At  One  Low  Cost,  Your  Sales  Message  Keaehes 
the  Entire  Akron  Market  Tfcrougk  the 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represontod  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  FinUy 
Naw  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

ANA  Issues  Study  On 
Grade  Labeling 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


FOLLOWING  CLOSE  upon  the  story 

printed  in  this  space  last  week  of 
the  activities  of  the  OPM’s  Consumer 
Division  has  been  the  issuance  of  a 
monograph  on  “The  Movement  for 
Standardization  and  Grading  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods”  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers.  Prepared  by 
George  B.  Hotchkiss,  professor  of 
marketing  of  New  York  University, 
the  aim  of  the  report  is  “to  offer  an 
objective  analysis  of  the  present 
movement  for  official  standards  and 
grade  labeling  of  consumer  goods  and 
to  forecast  the  direction  and  results 
of  recent  trends.” 

ANA  Stotonaat 

The  statement  of  the  ANA  in  regard 
to  the  study  said,  in  part: 

“Although  the  agitation  for  stand¬ 
ardization  and  grade  labeling  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  may,  in  view  of  the  de¬ 
fense  effort,  seem  to  be  less  pro¬ 
nounced  than  a  year  ago,  the  facts  do 
not  bear  out  that  view.  The  Con¬ 
sumer  Division  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  a  rather  elaborate 
Standards  and  Consumer  Needs  Sec¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Robert  Brady.  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
head  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
World  War  No.  1  and  an  important 
administration  advisor,  in  a  recent 
Vetter  to  Representative  Gore  of 
Tennessee  advocated  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  shoes,  for  example,  into  four 
grades — A,  B,  C  and  D— and  forbid- 
ling  the  selling  of  any  others  not  so 
graded  and  labeled. 

“Recently  an  unbiased  Washington 
observer  pointed  out  that  SPAB,  OPM 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
‘aiming’  at  standardization  and  simpli¬ 
fication  in  the  food  field,  that  agricul¬ 
ture  will  push  for  standardiution, 
that  ABC  labeling  will  ‘get  a  big  push 
from  government  buying.’  He  added 
significantly:  ‘Actual  signs  of  it  have 
not  appeal  which  is  having  the 
effect  of  lulling  opponents.’ 

“Outside  of  government,  certain 
professional  consumer  groups  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  agitation  for  standardi¬ 
zation  and  grade  labeling. 

‘To  add  to  the  confusion,  too  few 
business  men  are  aware  as  to  just 
adiat  is  meant  by  standardization 
(there  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  it 
with  simplification  which  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  thing),  the  forces  be¬ 
hind  it  and  to  what  it  may  lead.  TTiey 
do  not  realize  that  in  the  eyes  of  most 
consumers  standardization  and  grade 
labeling  have  been  regarded  as  pretty 
much  the  same  thiag. 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  this  thor¬ 
ough  study  is  most  timely. 

“The  author  reaches  ten  general 
conclusions.  Among  these  are  that 
‘so  far  as  most  consumers  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  existing  demand  for  stand¬ 
ards  and  grade  labeling  is  largely  due 
to  propaganda  that  emphasized  the 
theoretical  merits  of  the  me^d 
without  offering  proof  that  official 
regulation  of  the  quality  of  consuiner 
goods  is  beneficial’  and  that  the  in¬ 
formative-labeling  methods  recom¬ 
mended  by  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council  give  better  promise 
of  usefulness  to  consumers  Aan  d^s 
ABC  grading.’  He  also  believes  that 


'it  is  highly  probable  that  any  agency 
which  is  given  sufficient  power  to  fix 
prices  of  consumer  goo^  will  also 
have  broad  general  powers  of  regu¬ 
lating  quality.  This  may  involve 
making  government  standards  and 
grades  mandatory  in  fields  where  they 
are  now  available.  Standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  other  agencies  may  also  be 
given  official  sanction  or  made  man¬ 
datory  as  measures  of  quality.’ 

“  ‘Although  the  pressure  for  official 
standards  and  grades  for  consumer 
goods  may  be  held  in  abeyance  during 
the  war  emergency,’  the  author  con¬ 
cludes,  ‘the  movement  will  doubtless 
continue.  Whether  it  will  result  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
official  regulation  of  quality  by  com¬ 
pulsory  grading  with  continuous  in¬ 
spection,  depends  on  factors  that  can¬ 
not  safely  be  forecast  at  the  present 
time’.” 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  ‘The  first  part  reviews  briefly 
the  history  of  official  grading,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  effects  official  grading 
would  have  on  the  national  economy, 
examines  the  various  methods  of  grad¬ 
ing  and  standardization  now  in  use  or 
currently  being  advocated,  and  inter¬ 
prets  the  results  of  recent  surveys  on 
consumer  reaction  to  grade  labeling. 
Part  2  is  a  frank  and  objective  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  factors  which  would 
seem  to  favor  the  adoption  of  manda¬ 
tory  grading,  and  Part  3  deals  with 
the  basic  forces  which  are  likely  to 
resist  or  check  the  movement  for 
government  grading. 

In  speaking  of  the  study  which  was 
prepaid  especially  for  and  published 
by  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Paul  B.  West,  ANA  president, 
said:  “Standardization  and  compul¬ 
sory  grade  labeling  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  trade  mark  owners. 
Although  the  agitation  therefor  has 
been  largely  confined  to  the  canned 
food  fiel^  national  advertisers  realize 
that  that  is  just  the  beginning.  Be¬ 
cause  so  little  real  information  on 
the  subject  has  been  available,  the 
A.NA.  at  its  annual  meeting  a  year 
ago,  devoted  an  entire  half  day's 
session  to  an  examination  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  standards,  the  benefits 


claimed  for  standards,  the  objections 
thereto,  the  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  and  of  business  as  to  just 
what  is  meant  by  standardization,  and 
the  forces  behind  the  movement.  That 
presentation  an’  subsequent  events 
showed  the  need  for  a  factual  study 
of  the  subject.  A  special  conunittee 
was  appointed  and,  acting  upon  its 
recommendations.  Professor  Hotch¬ 
kiss  was  appproached  to  make  this 
study. 

“The  study  is  entirely  that  of  the 
author  as  are  the  conclusions.  The 
A.NA.  offers  it  just  as  it  was  written, 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  clear  thinking 
needed  on  this  pressing  problem.” 

■ 

O'DEA  STATEMENT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9 — Mark 
O’Dea,  director  of  information  for  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  O’Dea,  Sheldon  &  Canaday 
advertising  firm  of  New  York  City, 
draws  salaries  from  both  but  is  not 
aware  that  any  member  of  his  firm 
has  a  financial  interest  in  ship  con¬ 
struction  contracts,  he  said  this  week 
after  published  criticism  of  his  dual 
role  appeared.  Ward  M.  (^naday 
was  reported  to  be  financially  inter¬ 
ested  in  Savannah  Shipyards,  Inc.,  re¬ 
cently  awarded  a  .ontract  to  build  12 
ships  for  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Mr.  Canaday’s  name  is  still  carried 
by  the  advertising  firm  but  his  inter¬ 
est  was  bought  out  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
O’Dea  explained. 

■ 

A  &  P  COFFEE  ADS 

A  &  P’s  Eight  O’clock  coffee  will  be 
featured  this  week  in  full-page  ads  in 
newspapers  in  60  cities.  ‘The  ads,  a 
part  of  a  campaign  which  will  run 
through  March,  will  say  that  the 
A  &  P  coffee  is  the  largest  seller  in 
the  country.  Some  of  the  copy  will 
be  in  color.  ‘The  full  pages  will  be 
followed  with  smaller  copy,  nmning 
regularly.  Paris  &  Peart,  New  York, 
is  the  agency. 

■ 

COUNTY  USING  ADS 

Officials  of  Tarrant  Coimty,  Tex.,  of 
which  Fort  Worth  is  the  county  seat, 
have  instituted  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  speed  up  the  payment 
of  delinquent  taxes  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  moratorium  on  penalties  and 
interest.  A  sharp  pickup  in  payments 
was  noted  after  the  start  of  the 
campaign. 


NEW  AGENCY  NAME 

Effective  Dec.  1,  the  firm  name 
the  Hillman-Shane  Advertising  Age^ 
cy,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  h^  bee* 
changed  to  that  of  Hillman -Shaas. 
Breyer,  Inc.  Donald  Breyer  has  beta 
made  secretary-treasurer  of  the  fira. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  14 

the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  lb. 
McCullough,  former  president  of  Tib 
magazine,  for  a  number  of  years  ha 
been  associated  with  Young  &  Rulb 
cam  on  the  merchandising  and  accouN 
executive  staffs. 

John  Whitmore,  formerly  prograa 
director  of  station  WLOF,  Orlande^ 
Florida,  has  joined  Compton  Advaiw 
Using,  Inc.,  as  a  radio  program  super, 
visor. 

Harry  W.  Gordon,  of  the  ArgentiM 
office  of  the  J.  Walter  'Diompson  Co, 
returned  this  week  to  Buenos  Aim 
For  the  past  two  months  Mr.  Gordoa 
has  been  visiting  clients  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Gordon  said  this  year’s 
volume  of  business  in  Latin  Amerka 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  company’s 
history.  He  also  said  that  the  person¬ 
nel  of  J.  W.  T.  in  South  America  is 
now  larger  than  ever  before. 

F.  H.  Seberhacen,  recenUy  resigned 
from  Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  announces 
the  formation  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  known 
as  Seberhagen’s  affiliation  with  Geare- 
Marston,  which  was  of  nine  yean’ 
duration,  was  preceded  by  four  yean 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

on  TT  C  concluded  with  an  interview  with  in  the  newspaper  business  should  be  came  in  a  Navy  Department  an- 

*  *  lllCIO  Winston  Churchill  on  his  67th  birth-  spared  from  prosecution  to  the  full  nouncement  that  all  outgoing  caW*. 

T  It  ■  ^  ■ .  I  day,  were  cabled  to  PM  by  the  Con-  extent  of  the  law.  .  .  .  While  no  ques-  grams  and  radio  messages  from 

■Xll  /\X1S  Vi^CCpitCIlS  gressmen.  They  are:  Richard  P.  Gale  tion  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  in-  United  States  and  its  outlying  po,. 

__  «  1  ^  m  Melvin  J.  Maas  of  Minnesota,  volved,  the  matter  of  disseminating  sessions  henceforth  are  under  coo. 

JtIoIq  in  i^l |gf nfi V  William  S.  Hill  of  Colorado;  Joseph  military  secrets  is  one  to  which  Con-  plete  censorship. 

Jt  C.  Baldwin  and  W.  Sterling  Cole  of  gress  should  give  its  immediate  atten-  Amotear  Radio  Bom 

(  Berlin  Releases  Enderis  .  .  .  York.  tion.”  The  Federal  Communications  Coo 

Will  Scripps-Howard  mission  followed  with  wartime  con 

Hei^rt  bays  Home  WUl  y  p  Control  writer,  injected  a  thought  into  the  dis-  striction  on  the  use  of  amateur  send 

Exchange  9  Correspondents  *  t*  •*;  tt  r»  t  i  j  cussion,  which  was  not  wholly  disre-  ing  and  receiving  sets,  and  announctd 

»  .  ,  Dnush  U.F.,  Ltd.  garded  in  press  circles  here.  He  changes  in  the  monitoring  schedulei 

Approximately  30  American  news-  w  ,,  Charles  F  “Monitoring  stations  listening  Flooded  with  requests  for  infomu- 

papermen  were  stranded,  at  least  CraST^s  ^ansferr^  con  ^  in  on  short-wave  broadcasts  from  Ber-  tion  on  casualties,  the  War  and  Sy 

temporarily,  m  Axis  capitals  and  “  ^n  Ae  lin,  reported  the  Germans  ‘scared  to  Department  joined  in  asking  ^ 

St.oft.SnitSSssi^UUoS:  d-*'  over  AEF  |tor,.  Compe-  newspapers  to  request  eud,  t 

The  New  York  Times  received  word  H  was  announced  today  at  headquar-  a,",  wlS  ft”  Gemans'fe ™  mos? is  No"i^o™atton "h^ n 
Thursdav  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  ‘ers  of  B.U.P.  here.  Uemans  tear  most  is  No  information  has  been  received  « 

tenret  that  Guido  E^S  iteTef  Crandall,  who  has  been  president  history  of  that  point,  it  was  explained.  It  was 

to  pre^,  toat  Guido  Enderis,  ite  ve^  manaeine  director  of  the  British  when  the  Americans,  if  they  indicated  that  the  World  War  practict 

eran  Berlin  chief  who  was  intern^  UniteTSS^sinc^  the  company  ^2  actually  win  the  conflict  at  of  issuing  casualty  lists  will  be  S 

orTlS^  ln  iSS  2m  cSL  S  threw  a  lot  of  weight  in  that  di-  stated  and  families  or  next  of  kin  of 


U.P.  Gains  Control 
Of  British  U.P.,  Ltd. 


to  press,  that  Guido  Enderis,  its  vet¬ 
eran  Berlin  chief  who  was  interned 
during  1917-18,  had  been  released. 


Enderis  lived  at  tl^e  AdlonH^^^^^^^  organized  in  1922  will  continue  as  u.rew  a  lot  ox  weigm  m  Lnai  ux-  stated  and  tamiiies  or  next  of  kin  of 

•  ![  i  .  TXT  1  j  Tu  J  J  president  R  W  Kvserlingk  will  re-  section.  The  puzzle  as  to  why  the  dead  or  injured  will  be  notified  di- 

ing  the  first  World  War  and  reported  P‘«xuein.  xv.  vr.  xvysei  iingK.  wxii  re  .  allowed  to  leak  to  anti-  wocXlev 

eioiU,  Xev  OS  general  manager  for  Canada  ““'Y  was  mioweo  to  leax  to  anti-  recUy. 

daily  to  ponce.  ^  Fisher  as  general  manager  Administration  publications,  produced  The  National  PreQc  RnilHincr  i,™.. 

for  Great  Britain.  E.  M.  WUliams,  ®  among  some  speculators  that 


Rom*  Report  Unconfirnitd 


story  was  allowed  to  leak  to  anti-  rectly. 

Administration  publications,  produced  The  National  Press  Building,  houi- 
a  theory  among  some  speculators  that  ing  the  Washington  offices  of  about 


The  Associated  Press  Wednesday  vice-president  of  the  United  Press  newspapers  of  other  policies  would  500  newspapers,  was  a  beehive  of  ac- 

;ceived  a  report  from  a  Swiss  cor-  Associations,  has  been  elected  to  the  consulted  authorities  before  pub-  tivity  day  and  night,  but  mail  and 

!spondent  in  Rome  that  nine  Amer-  board  of  directors,  replacing  W.  E.  fishing  such  world-shaking  material —  press  handouts  piled  up  at  one  door 

an  correspondents  there  will  be  Homier  snd  the  authorities  would  have  to  ask  and  no  lights  burned  there  at  niriii 


received  a  report  from  a  Swiss  cor-  Associations,  has  been  elected  to  the 
respondent  in  Rome  that  nine  Amer-  board  of  directors,  replacing  W.  E. 
ican  correspondents  there  will  be  Hopper, 
exchanged  at  Lisbon  for  Italian  jour-  ■ 

nalists  returned  from  the  U.  S.  The  MEETING  DATES  SET 

time  of  the  purported  exchange  was 

not  known  in  Berne.  Confirmation  of  The  1942  convention  of  the  National 
this  report  was  lacking  at  the  State  Editorial  Association  will  be  held 
Department.  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel  in 

Besides  those  in  Axis  capitals,  sev-  Quebec,  June  23-25,  it  was  announced 


eral  Americans  were  unable  to  get  fast  w^  1^  Don  ^k,  NEA  man--  dell  Hull  announced  Monday  that  ne-  o*  censorship.  Presence  of 
out  of  Shanghai  and  were  presumed  The  Provmcial  government  of  gotiatjong  hayg  been  entered  into  for  Mellett,  generally  regarded 


■  that  publication  be  withheld.”  On  its  glass  panel  are  gold-lettered  I 

NF.A  MF-F.TTNf^  HATFR  RFT  f®  Writers  in  Japan  words:  ‘‘Domei  News  Agency.”  Tbel 

*  u  XT  •  1  State  Department  records,  which  office  is  Suite  1363.  A  newspaper  cor- 

„  admittedly  were  not  complete,  indi-  respondent  saw  a  hopeful  omen  in 

cated  that  approximately  10  corres-  the  first  two  numerals  and  the  total 
at  the  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel  in  j^^dents  of  United  States  newspapers  of  aff  four— 13  in  each  instance. 
Quebec,  June  23-25,  it  was^nounced  j  Secretary  of  State  Cor-  Speculation  was  rife  on  the  subj« 

of  censorship.  Presence  of  Lowdl 


to  be  in  Japanese  custody.  ^uei^-  xias  axiam^u  a  vxan  ui  passage  back  to  this  coun-  President’s  choice  for  newspaper  oen- 

The  rollcall  of  correspondents  in  Montred  ®  three-day  cru^  try,  in  connection  with  arrangements  sor  ‘‘if,  and  when,”  was  closeted  with 


Quebec 


arranged 


down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the  wxu.  a.  auK™.k= 

Saguenay  Rivers  as  a  pre-convention  transport  this  Nations  citizens 


Axis  custody  abroad  follows:  A^wrence  ana  up  ine  transport  this  Nation’s  citizens.  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle,  and 

BerUn— U.P.,  Frederick  C.  Oechs-  Moi^rear^une  generally,  who  are  in  Japan  on  public  Archibald  McLeish,  head  of  the  new 

ner,  bureau  chief,  Joseph  W.  Gngg,  or  private  business.  As  a  bargaining  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures.  Biddle  is 

Jr„  Jack  Fleischer,  Glen  Stadler,  J®;  xJa  Id  wedge,  the  Department  will  take  sur-  the  draftsman  of  Executive  Orders. 

Clinton  B.  Conger;  AP,  Louis  P.  Loch-  ®  ^  veillance  over  Japanese  diplomats,  and  censorship  will  be  based  upon 


ner,  bureau  chief,  Edwin  Shanke, 
Ernest  G.  Fischer,  Angus  Thuermer, 
Alvin  J.  Steinkopf;  INS,  Hugo  Speck; 
New  York  Times  (Guido  Enderis, 
chief,  released),  George  Axelson,  a 
Swedish  citizen;  Chicago  Tribune, 
Alex  Small. 

Niaa  Amaricant  ia  Rome 

Rome — U.P.,  Reynolds  Packard,  bu- 


vertising  in  their  respective  news-  veiiiance  over  aapane^  aipiomais, 
papers  of  not  less  than  $30.00),  nor  consular  agents,  and  that  country  s 


more  than  $90.00,  according  to  geo¬ 
graphical  location  and  not  exceeding 
500  newspapers  throughout  U.  S. 


nationals,  including  newspapermen, 
until  the  deal  has  been  consummated. 
Transfer  of  needed  funds  will  be  one 
phase  of  the  international  contract. 

No  phase  of  Washington  news  cov¬ 
erage  seemed  likely  to  escape  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  war.  Reporters  on  the 
labor  front  came  away  with  “war” 
stories  from  both  the  American  Fed- 


- - ,  „  pnase  ox  wasxiingion  news  cov- 

Alex  Small.  XI.  DXlkJv^lkH/iva'tJ.w  erage  seemed  likely  to  escape  the  im- 

Niaa  Amaricant  in  Roma  Carl  Homer  Brockhagen,  64,  con-  pact  the  war.  Reporters  on  the 

Rome _ U.P.,  Reynolds  Packard,  bu-  trolling  owner  of  Cesana  ^d  Associ-  labor  front  came  away  with  “war” 

reau  chief;  his  wife,  Eleanor  Packard;  adyertbing  agen-  stories  from  both  the  American  Fed- 

Livingston  Pomeroy,  Edmund  L.  f^cc.  2  following  four  weeks  eration  of  Labor  and  the  Congress 

Laura,  Luigi  Zaccardi;  AP,  Richard  C.  of  Industrial  Organizations.  President 

Massock,  chief  of  bureau;  New  York  publisher  of  the  San  Frwu^co  Call  william  Green  announced:  “With 
‘Times,  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  chief,  A®  Fram^co  Bulletti^  he  America  at  war  the  no-strike  policy 

and  Camille  Cianfarra.  (Note:  Harold  ,1®  tune  president  of  the  Port-  ^j^gt  be  made  100%  effective.  Labor 

rkAnnv  Naut  Vr.pV  Times  nn  Amer-  ‘O”"  (Ore.)  Telegram.  knows  its  dutv.  It  will  do  its  dutv. 


such  an  order. 
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Denny,  New  York  Times,  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Godfrey  H.  P.  Anderson, 
AP,  a  British  subject,  war  correspond¬ 
ents  who  were  captured  in  Libya  by 
the  Italians  recently,  also  are  in 
Rome.) 

Tokyo — AP,  Max  Hill,  chief;  INS, 
Percy  Whiting;  U.P.,  Robert  Bellaire, 


egram.  knows  its  duty.  It  will  do  its  duty, 

and  more.”  The  CIO  Maritime  Com- 
mittee  had  a  telegram  on  President 

Capital  Press  Corps  Roosevelt’s  desk,  pledging  its  loyalty 

•  1  1  TtiT  VI*  vJ  °f  carrying  supplies 

V^UlCKly  J^ODlJlZGa  and  war  materials  to  the  strategic 

continued  from  page  8  points  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
our  nation  and  the  defeat  of  the 


chief,  and  Leslie  Nakashima,  Amer—  command.  We  stand  ready  to  serve  fascist  aggressors. 

ican  citizen  of  Japanese  parentage;  in  every  way  possible.”  The  Pres-  f^®  formal  act  of  censorship 


New  York  Times,  Otto  Tolischus. 


ident,  acting  through  his  Defense  Com- 


Shanghai — ^AP ,  Morris  J.  Ifarris  and  munications  Board  and  employing  leg- 
J.  D.  White,  recently  in  Peiping;  UP.,  islation  made  operative  through  the 
Robert  P.  Martin;  New  York  Times,  declaration  of  a  state  of  war,  has  the 
Douglas  Robert;  New  York  Herald  power  to  take  over  radio  broadcasting. 


Tribune,  Victor  Keen.  What  seemed  to  be  the  “war  story” 

■  of  the  week — ^the  Chicago  Tribune  ar- 

5  Congressmen  End 

PM  lunket  to  England  tary  Stimson  had  labeled  the  story 
Five  Republican  Congressmen  who  as  “wanting  in  loyalty  and  patriotism,” 
flew  to  England  to  study  its  war  effort  dwlar^  the  expose  was  based 

at  the  invitation  of  PM,  which  paid  unfinished  studies  of  production 

all  expenses  returned  to  the  U.  S.  on  requirements  for  national  defense 
Saturday,  Dec.  6.  The  trip  started  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
Nov.  16  after  they  accepted  the  invi-  general  staff  as  part  of  their  duties  in 
tation  of  John  Lewis,  managing  editor  emergency. 


During  the  first  1 1  months 
of  1941  The  Sun  led  all 
N  ew  York  weekday*  news¬ 
papers  in  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  ADVERTISING 
— and  has  for  the  past  15 
years. 


of  PM,  to  make  such  a  trip  “with  no 
strings  attached.” 


Not  Aatherized  Progrom 

“They  have  never  constituted  an  au- 


President  Roosevelt  received  the  thorized  program  of  the  Government,” 
Congressmen  and  gave  them  their  he  dismissed. 

instructions  as  imofficial  representa-  Asking  for  Congressional  investiga- 
tives  of  the  U.  S.  before  they  left  on  tion  of  the  story  and  its  sources,  the 


^«n 


*Mond«y  through  Saturday. 
Sourca:  Madia  Racordt. 


the  Clipper. 

Daily  reports  of  the  tour,  which 


Fight  for  Freedom  Committee  declared 
“no  traitor  in  the  War  Department  or 
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visits  &  reports  on 


our 


New  Army 


The  outstanding  American  soldier  of  World 
War  No.  i  —  today  a  successful  farmer,'  and 
business  man,  school  builder,  church  leader, 
and  first  citizen  of  his  state — is  going  back 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  as  an  unofficial  observer  . . .  He  will  look 
at  today’s  Army  through  a  veteran’s  eyes  ...  go  from  camp 
to  camp,  report  on  conditions,  talk  with  the  men,  look  into  the 
minds  and  morale  ot  our  citizen  soldier  . . .  and  report  each  day  his 


findings,  observations,  conclusions  .  .  . 

With  the  United  States  at  war  again,  this  York' 
series  will  be  one  ot  the  most  watched,  talked  about,! 
and  wanted  news  features  ot  the  day  ...  a  sure-fire* 
attraction  tor  both  circulation  and  prestige! 

Start  the  series  now  .  .  .  because  these  stories  will! 


Esquire  Features 

...  all  its  assets,  and 
full  lists  of  features 
has  been  purchased  by 
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All  previous  subscribers  to 
Esquire  Features  will  be  serviced 
by  the  new  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate 


be  first  page  news  when  Sergeant  York  gets  around  to  the  camp  where 
your  local  men  are  stationed! 


Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  rates  at  once  ! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Pegler  Counsels 
Postponement  of 
Labor  Disputes 


He  Sees  Need  for  All 
To  Present  a  United 
Front  in  War  Effort 


Labor  should  postpone  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  its  demands  on  management  and 
employers  should  cooperate  to  every 
reasonable 


PagUr  plaqua 


ex¬ 
tent  with  work¬ 
ers  because  it  is 
necessary  for 
the  two  to  pre- 
s  e  n  t  a  united 
front  “to  lick  the 
enemy,”  West¬ 
brook  Pegler, 
New  York 
World  -  Telegram 
and  United  Fea- 
t  u  r  e  Syndicate 
columnist,  d  e  - 
dared  Dec.  10. 

“Little  squab- 
little  personal 


Gerard,  treasurer.  Committee  for  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government;  Don  Patter¬ 
son,  advertising  director,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  W.  G.  Chandler, 
general  manager,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers;  G.  Lynn  Siunner,  past 
president  of  the  club  and  head  of  the 
ad  agency  bearing  his  name. 

Also  C.  T.  Richardson,  broker; 
Ernest  Pavey,  president.  Prefabricated 
Housing  Corp.;  William  Berry,  presi¬ 
dent,  Poor  Richard  Club;  George  A. 
Nichols,  editor.  Printers’  LJc;  Clarence 
Folsom,  realtor,  and  James  Wright 
Brown,  Sr.,  president.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
club. 

Only  five  men  have  been  awarded 
the  Ad  Club’s  award.  These  are 
Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  New 
York  Commissioner  of  Parks  Robert 


w,  ,  B  I  ,1.  ..  B  Moses,  Gene  Tunney,  Major  Alexan- 

“i-  ‘S'!. 

of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expeditions. 


Calling  the  Turn 

LEAD  adHorUI  of  tho  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Prou  Doc.  6,  tho  «lay 
boforo  Japan's  attack  on  Hawaii, 
statod:  "Hitlor,  in  dofianco  of  God 
and  tho  Sabbath  of  man,  froquontiy 
begins  his  orgios  of  blood  and 
daath  on  Sunday.  It  is  something 
of  an  Axis  idoa,  but  if  tho  littio  man 
of  Nippon  attampt  to  follow  tha 
Axis  pattorn  they  are  going  to 
broalcfast  on  load  and  steel  to¬ 
morrow."  Tho  editorial  further 
statod:  "If  tho  Japanoso  head  their 
advisors,  tha  battle  may  begin  to¬ 
morrow.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  are  jump¬ 
ing  tha  gun  on  tha  Far  Eastern  situ¬ 
ation,  but  straws  are  in  tho  wind- 
unmistakable  signs  It  won't  be  long 


Berry,  club  president. 


bles  about  people’s 
rights’’  should  be  scrapped  imtil  the 
war  is  over  and  the  Axis  defeated, 
Pegler  told  a  luncheon  audience  at 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
where  he  was  guest  of  honor. 

Racord  Gatharing 

More  than  600  persons,  the  largest 
luncheon  gathering  in  the  history  of 
the  club,  crowded  the  dining  room  to 
watch  the  columnist  receive  the  club’s 
Man  of  the  Month  Award  for  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  achievements  in  journalism, 
and  hear  him  speak  briefly.  The 
plaque  shown  here  is  the  one  he 
received. 

“We’ll  find  time  to  take  a  back- 
handed  lick  at  some  crook  or  power- 
hungry  unioneer,”  the  columnist  as¬ 
serted,  adding,  however,  that  “we 
must  devote  ourselves  entirely  to 
licking  the  other  enemy  —  that’s  the 
fight.” 

One  of  the  nation’s  most  outspoken 
critics  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
domestic  policies,  Pegler  stated  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  later  that  he  al¬ 
ways  has  been  in  accord  with  the 
President’s  foreign  pelicy,  adding, 
“he  (FDR)  has  been  dead  right  in 
predicting  every  move  of  Axis  di¬ 
plomacy  in  the  last  few  years  and 
he’s  the  best  man  to  guide  us  through 
these  times.” 

Pegler  predicted  that  at  the  end  of 
the  war  “our  economic  system  is  going 
to  be  shot,”  with  the  possibility  of 
private  property  and  private  posses¬ 
sions  denied  to  Americans. 

“Perhaps  welTl  see  more  looting,” 
he  said,  “but  it’s  only  money  any¬ 
way,  and  nobody’s  going  to  have  any 


dough  when  this  is  over,  so  what  do 
we  care?” 

If  “times  were  normal,”  he  declared, 
he  would  object  “very  angrily’’  to 
the  decision  rendered  last  week-end 
by  the  arbitration  board  requiring 
workers  in  tlit  captive  mines  of  the 
steel  companies  to  join  a  imion  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  which  he 
termed  “a  dishonest,  mean  thing.” 

The  columnist  also  was  honored 
Dec.  2  when  he  was  awarded  the  first 
award  of  merit  given  this  year  by  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
because  of  his  outspoken  comments 
and  fight  for  the  “American  way  of 
life. 

I.  S.  (Stick)  Randall,  president  of 
the  New  York  Ad  Club  and  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  TWA, 
presented  the  columnist  with  the  Man 
of  the  Month  plaque. 

Dr.  Norman  Peale,  pastor  of  the 
famed  Marble  Collegiate  Church  of 
New  York,  also  spoke  at  the  Ad  Club 
limcheon. 

Guests  at  the  speakers  table  in¬ 
cluded  William  Riordan,  president  of 
Stem  Bros.,  New  York  department 
store;  Edward  R.  Dunning,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons;  Sumner 


Bill  of  Rights  Two-Way 
Broadcast  Dec.  15 

Climaxing  on  Dec.  15  a  national  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
that  was  launched  in  September,  the 
Citizenship  Educational  Service,  the 
Federal  Hall  Memorial  Associates 
and  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  present  a  two-way 
broadcast  between  New  York  and 
Richmond,  Va.  to  commemorate  the 


New  Members  of 
ABC  Are  Announced 


The  following  new  members  were 
announced  this  week  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations: 


occasion. 

Federal  Hall,  original  site  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Sept. 
25,  1791,  will  be  the  scene  of  the  New 
York  gathering.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt,  (governor  Herbert  Lehman,  of 
New  York,  Governor  James  H.  Price, 
of  Virginia,  and  Brigadier  General 
Watson,  President  Roosevelt’s  aide, 
are  scheduled  to  speak. 


Advertiser:  Pond’s  Extract  Company,  New 
York,  CiifTord  M.  Baker,  president. 

Advertising  Agency:  The  Blow  Compuj, 
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YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 


Exp«riMC4 


InteUigent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  timea  require 
■oUd  backgroimd,  experience, 
and  judgment — t^  ability  to 
select  the  good,  diacard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness  and  enthusiaam 
are  vital  to  any  publicatton 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publUiar. 


When  employer!  want 
prompt  and  aaleetive  aervice. 
they  write  or  wire 


The  PERSONNH  BUREAU 


of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wackor  Drire 
Chicago.  DL 


A  mttioss-wUm  stmn^preA  sermee 
eappertorf  Ay  Si^sstm  Delim  Chi, 
Profmemonsd  Jmsinimliutie  PreAmr- 
nity. 


During  a  recent  flood  emergency  many  Oklahoma  City 
subscril>ers  to  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  received  their  piapers 
by  boat.  Regularly  city  subscribers  have  their  Oklahoman  and 
Times  put  t>etween  the  screen  and  the  door  .  .  .  statewide  sub¬ 
scribers  have  their  Oklahoman  with  breakfast,  their  Times  with 
dinner  as  far  as  180  miles  from  the  pressroom.  All  of  which 
contributes  to  the  power  of  these  newspapers  as  advertising 
media  in  a  market  where  farm  income  is  up  36%,  where  de¬ 
fense  contracts  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  three  times  the 
value  of  all  articles  manufactured  in  1939. 


FO 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Na'honally  Represented  by  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 


5  ALE 


'These  hittle  Ads 


To  M.arket 


Like  many  other  ads  appearing  in  your  news¬ 
paper  today,  these  little  ads  brought  results! 

They  reached  the  right  prospect . . .  caught 
her  eye  . . .  tore  out  of  the  page  . . .  and  went  to 
the  store  with  her  shopping  list.  There,  they 
identified  the  merchandise  and  made  a  sale. 

It  happens  every  day.  In  every  city  in  the 
nation,  both  small  and  large  ads  are  ringing 
up  sales  for  newspaper  advertisers  —  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  keep  at  it  consistently,  build¬ 
ing  up  consumer  demand  and  good  will. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  performing  its 
duty  in  the  national  emergency  too,  enabling 
manufacturers  and  retailers  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  public  daily.  Newspaper  space  is  the 


medium  for  rapid  transmission  of  important 
announcements  to  the  consumer  —  price 
changes,  information  on  supply  and  defense 
demands,  reasons  for  shipping  delays,  and 
patriotic  appeals  based  on  government  recom¬ 
mendations. 

With  its  improved  facilities  for  gathering, 
editing,  and  printing  the  news,  your  daily 
newspaper  is  today  better  qualified  to  serve 
you  in  boosting  business,  building  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  holding  good  will. 

Use  the  newspaper  to  tell  your  story  — 
whether  it’s  a  bid  for  immediate  sales  or  a 
long-range  announcement  of  policy.  The  more 
you  do  it,  the  more  it  pays! 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1  5  3  5  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO 

2  20  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
407  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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MMTiaraCSMTUJtYf 


The  latest  impartial  check  of  newspapers  shows  that 
248  played  Associated  Press  dispatches  on  the  Battle 
of  the  Pacific,  compared  with  only  38  for  all  other 
services  and  specials  combined. 


The  Associated  Press  was  born  the  second  year  of  the 
Mexican  War  in  I  848.  It  has  been  FIRST  at  the  FRONT  of  every 
war  involving  America  since. 

The  AP  was  ready  with  the  best  trained  staff  of  American 
newspapermen  ever  assembled  in  the  Pacific  when  Japan  struck. 

READY  with  photographers  ON  THE  SCENE. 

READY  with  specialists  of  Wide  World  ,  AP's  associate 
service,  backgrounding,  interpreting,  forecasting. 


READY  with  a  Feature  Service  supplying  maps,  charts, 
preparedness  material. 

READY  with  a  great  cable  staff  of  Far  Eastern  experts  sifting 
and  assembling  dispatches  for  American  readers. 

T 

READY  with  nearly  a  century's  experience  as  the  WORLD'S 
NO.  I  NEWS  ORGANIZATION. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


*  E  D  I 


A  FEIEE  PRESS  WINS 

■JUSTICE  black’s  reading  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  in  the  majority  de¬ 
cision  freeing  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  its  man¬ 
aging  editor  from  contempt  charges  may  seem 
broad  to  his  colleagues  of  the  bar — but  it  makes 
common  sense  to  all  newspaper  people.  It  should 
be  a  mighty  bulwark  against  further  attempts  to 
achieve  by  court  decision  the  limitation  of  ex¬ 
pression  specifically  forbidden  to  Congress  and 
to  the  legislatures  of  most  States. 

The  majority  decision,  to  which  four  justices 
filed  dissent,  declared,  “the  First  Amendment 
must  be  taken  as  a  command  of  broadest  scope 
that  explicit  language,  read  in  the  context  of  a 
liberty-loving  society,  will  allow.”  The  decision 
was  altogether  a  fitting  opening  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  this  week. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  was  convicted  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  in  California  for  the  publication 
of  three  editorials,  following  the  conviction  of 
<lefendants,  but  prior  either  to  their  sentence  or 
bearing  of  their  petition  for  probation.  The  Bar 
Association  of  the  State  contended  that  any  edi¬ 
torial  comment  published  before  the  final  dis¬ 
position  of  a  case  was  contemptuous.  A  majority 
of  the  California  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con¬ 
viction  on  appeal,  but  the  minority  opinion 
pointed  out  the  ludicrous  possibilities  of  the  rule. 
Had  it  stood,  newspapers  could  have  been  pun¬ 
ished  for  contempt  for  comment  at  any  stage  of 
court  proceedings,  which  often  run  over  months, 
years,  and  even  decades  before  a  final  decision  is 
reached. 

Few  newspaper  editors  will  disagree  with  the 
theory  that  comment  on  cases  actually  pending 
before  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  is  not  in 
the  public  interest — even  though  many  of  them 
have  violated  that  rule  in  the  past.  There  has 
been  a  thoroughly  healthy  reaction  both  in  press 
and  public  against  “trial  by  newspaper” — a  re¬ 
vulsion  based  upon  emotion  rather  than  on  any 
demonstrable  ill  effects  either  to  defendant  or 
public. 

It  has  never  seemed  to  us  that  either  the  de¬ 
fendants  or  the  State  was  harmed  in  any  way 
by  the  Los  Angeles  daily’s  comments  in  the  three 
cases  that  came  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Trial 
had  been  held,  all  testimony  was  in,  the  juries 
had  rendered  a  verdict.  There  remiuned  for 
determination  only  the  penalty  to  be  exacted  by 
the  State — a  matter  in  which  statutes  usually 
limit  the  court’s  discretion.  We  saw  no  proof 
that  the  newspaper  comment  had  in  any  way 
interfered  with  this  function  of  the  court. 

Maybe  it  is  good  that  the  bench  and  bar  of 
California  are  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  and 
zealous  in  guarding  them  against  even  apparent 
abuse.  Love  and  zeal  both  overstepped  their 
normal  bounds  in  this  instance,  and  also  in  the 
fzr-fetched  amviction  of  Harry  Bridges,  which 
the  court  also  reversed.  It  is  a  long  stretch  of 
the  necessarily  elastic  definition  of  publication  to 
bring  the  sending  of  a  telegram  under  that  head, 
even  though  the  wire  was  subsequently  made  pub¬ 
lic.  like  the  Times’  editorials.  Bridges’  telegram 
was  written  after  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  had  acted;  it  could  therefore  in  no  way 
have  influenced  the  court’s  thoughts  or  decisions, 
nor  bring  its  operations  into  disrepute. 

The  dedsion  is  another  chapter  in  the  unend¬ 
ing  fight  for  freedom  of  speech  and  print.  We 
hope,  not  too  optimistically,  that  it  has  driven 
the  final  spike  into  the  cofiSn  of  the  artificial  and 
iniquitous  doctrine  of  “constructive  contempt.” 


Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith,  from 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 
Ephesians  VI:  23. 


OBJECTIVE  (?)  REPORTING 

NEWSPAPERMEN  long  have  recognized  the 
inability  of  protagonists  of  any  cause  to  con¬ 
sider  facts.  Recently  they  have  seen  that  truth 
operating  in  their  own  field. 

Specifically,  it  seems  as  difficult  for  a  News¬ 
paper  Guild  member  to  write  objectively  about 
Guild  matters  as  for  the  devotee  of  some  cult  to 
discuss  his  own  or  other  reli^ons.  It  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  honesty  of  a  Guildsman  that  this 
is  true.  He  is  caught  by  a  natural  law,  caught 
just  as  tightly  as  if  he  never  had  been  truned  in 
the  cold  examination  of  fact  and  impersonal  writ¬ 
ing.  Illustrating  this  was  a  report  from  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  where  negotiations  were  concluded 
recently  between  the  Gannett  Company  and  the 
guild. 

Reporting  the  settlement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  a  guildsman  wrote  in  a  vein  indicating 
that  the  company  had  given  in  at  the  point  of  a 
gun  and  that  it  yielded  on  all  points  only  when  a 
strike  threatened.  He  indicated  also  that  his  re¬ 
port  was  o£Scial  because  it  was  “according  to  a 
joint  announcement,”  although  the  publisher  had 
made  no  announcement  of  the  settlement. 

Another  error  was  the  statement  that  a  con¬ 
tract  was  initialed  on  Nov.  13,  the  deadline  set  by 
the  Guild  for  a  strike  and  that  details  were  ironed 
out  between  that  date  and  Nov.  25,  when  the 
contract  was  signed.  This  is  important  only  as 
indicating  the  company  gave  in  at  the  threat  of 
a  strike.  Actually  there  was  no  initialling  of  the 
contract  until  the  final  signing. 

In  the  end,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  in¬ 
creases  offered  by  the  publisher  at  the  start  of 
negotiations,  an  offer  made  in  recognition  of 
higher  living  costs. 

From  information  now  at  hand  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  the  papers  surrendered  at  the  threat 
of  a  strike.  They  were  ready  at  the  start  to 
make  concessions,  but  it  could  not  and  did  not 
accept  terms  demanded  by  the  Guild.  What  is 
more,  the  final  agreement,  after  extended  confer¬ 
ences,  appeared  to  please  the  guild  as  well  as  the 
company. 

It  is  natural  perhaps  that  a  guild  writer  would 
wish  to  make  his  organization  appear  victorious 
in  any  contest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fighting  is 
pretty  much  one-sided.  Most  newspapers  are 
willing  to  grant  concessions  up  to  the  point  of 
endangering  a  business.  Certainly  they  are  not 
inclined  to  crow  over  any  union  negotiations  as  a 
victory.  Newspapermen,  guild  or  not,  have  too 
much  at  stake  to  believe  or  lead  others  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  negotiation  is  a  battle  to  be  won 
by  force. 

IMPffiCATION 

God  be  in  my  head. 

And  in  my  understanding; 

God  be  in  my  eyes. 

And  in  my  looking; 

God  be  in  my  mouth. 

And  in  my  speaking; 

God  be  in  my  heart, 

■And  in  my  thinking; 

God  be  at  my  end. 

And  at  my  departing. 

— Medieval  Prayer. 


I  A  L  * 


ON  A  WAR  BASIS 

WITHIN  A  TICK  of  the  clock  America  this 
week  was  transformed  from  a  fumbling,  grumbl¬ 
ing,  quarrelling  set  of  disunited  groups  into  a 
nation  with  a  grim  resolve  to  fight  for  its  destiny. 
We  know  now  that  the  hardest  task  of  our  century 
and  a  half  of  existence  lies  ahead  of  us,  and  we 
have  at  last  faced  the  fact  that  our  way  of  life 
and  habits  of  thought  have  been  challenged  by 
nations  which  reject  as  worthless  everything  that 
we  hold  dear.  From  now  on  there  can  be  no  more 
fumbling,  groping,  or  wishing  that  the  dear  old 
days  were  back.  We  must  face  the  future,  ready 
for  the  tears  and  horrors  that  it  will  bring. 

It  is  probably  futile  to  attempt  a  prediction  of 
what  the  next  few  months  will  do  to  us.  Experi¬ 
ences  of  the  last  war  period  are  not  likely  to  be 
duplicated  today  or  tomorrow,  for  we  live  in  a 
world  greatly  different  from  that  of  1914-1918. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  futile  to  hope  and  believe 
that  our  130,000,000  people  will  find  a  way  to  go 
on  living,  carrying  on  enough  industrj’  and  trade 
to  sustain  life  at  somewhere  near  our  normal 
pace.  It  is  not  futile  to  suppose  that  we  will  have 
to  suffer  some  hardships,  but  that  at  worst,  we 
■shall  be  far  better  off  than  any  of  our  allies  and 
infinitely  better  situated  than  any  of  our  foes. 

Newspapers  long  ago  learned  that  wars  don’t 
bring  them  any  dividends.  Costs  mount  quickly 
and  heavily,  circulations  ri.se  with  the  intensity  of 
war  news  interest,  but  advertising  is  depressed 
rather  than  stimulated  by  war  activity.  It  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the 
linage  of  several  classifications  which  mean  profits 
to  daily  journalism  will  all  but  disappear  under 
the  stresses  of  a  war  economy.  On  the  other 
hand,  retail  trade  and  retail  advertising  are  likely 
to  be  more  active  during  the  next  few  months  than 
they  have  been  in  several  years. 

Editorially,  the  newspapers  face  one  of  the 
most  difficult  eras  in  their  history.  The  war  is 
being  fought  in  distant  lands  and  seas,  where  com¬ 
munications  facilities  are  relatively  few.  Demand 
for  news  is  intense,  but  the  supply  is  generally  go¬ 
ing  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Censorship 
will  hang  many  veils  across  the  face  of  truth. 
Our  own  and  enemy  propaganda  will  try  to  put 
false  faces  on  ugly  facts,  and  honest  editors  will 
have  plenty  of  trouble  in  trying  to  merge  their 
patriotism  with  their  zeal  for  news  that  is  true. 
That  the  job  will  be  done,  and  done  well,  we  have 
no  doubt — but  it  will  not  be  easy. 

An  advance  of  83.00  per  ton  in  the  price  of 
newsprint  paper  after  next  April  may  be  the  har¬ 
binger  of  another  upward  march  in  the  cost  of 
newspaper  production,  but  in  no  event  is  it  prob¬ 
able  that  American  newspapers  will  be  reduced  to 
the  straits  of  those  in  Britain  and  the  dictator 
countries.  Our  newsprint  supply  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  a  friend  and  ally,  subject  to  none 
of  the  dangers  of  a  long  sea  voyage. 

The  responsibility  of  newspapers  for  keeping 
the  public’s  chin  up  through  the  many  tragedies 
that  even  a  successful  war  must  cause  will  be 
amply  demonstrated  before  many  weeks  pass. 
Retaining  their  democratic  freedom  to  criticize 
mistakes  of  government,  editors  will  have  to  use 
it  with  great  discretion,  reserving  it  for  affairs 
of  the  gravest  moment.  VVe  can’t  be  caviling 
at  every  minor  slip.  We  must  have  faith  in  the 
men  who  hold  our  destinies  in  their  hands.  We 
must  have  confidence  in  ultimate  victory,  seeing 
it  with  clear  eyes  through  the  mists  of  discour¬ 
agement  and  disaster  that  form  an  inevitable  part 
of  the  war  picture.  To  no  other  element  in  our 
daily  life  falls  so  large  a  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  that  confidence  than  to  our  press.  It  is  a 
trust  which  will  not  be  neglected. 
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“The  only 
commentator 
who  felt  the 
gravity  of 
the  Japanese 
menace” 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


PERSONAL 

/ENTION 


IF  ANYONE  should  be  looking  for  an 
expert  on  the  tympani  (kettle 
drums)  or  a  nationally-known  ama- 
ture  astronomer, 
the  new  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  -  Herald 
could  fill  the  bill. 
In  addition  to 
that,  E.  K.  (Sky) 
Mead  is  quite  an 
inventor. 


Mead 

E.  '  Daily  Princeton-  _  ,  .  .  got  his  start  on 

M  ian  Association  ^  Tracey  has  become  advertismg  Tammen  and 

medal  for  1942,  manager  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  News.  Sonfils’  Denver 

at  the  Associa-  He  succeeds  Wayne  Phelps,  who  has 

u  tion’s  annual  been  transferred  to  the  Bucyrus  (O.)  E.  K.  Mead  ing  his  way 

Marry  Wfner  dinner  in  Prince-  Telcgrom-Forum  as  business  manager.  through  the  Col¬ 

ton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  Leighton  L.  Stephens,  former  mar-  orado  School  of  Mines.  He  made 
.  Awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  of  ket  research  director  of  the  Glendale  money  on  the  side  by  playing  the 
h-inceton  University  who  has  distin-  (Cal.)  News-Press,  has  joined  the  kettle  drums  in  Denver  movie  houses, 
[uishcd  himself  in  the  field  of  Jour-  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  as  national  Although  his  line  of  study  was  elec- 
lalism  or  related  fields,  the  Associa-  advertising  manager.  trical  engineering,  when  he  finally 

ion’s  medal  was  presented  for  the  gjji  Miller,  formerly  on  the  adver-  left  Denver  for  New  York,  it  was  to 
uurth  time.  Previous  recipients  have  tising  staff  of  the  Kearney  (Neb.)  Hub,  take  a  job  as  understudy  for  the 
leen  Robert  McLean,  president  of  the  ^jjd  advertising  manager  for  the  Raw-  Metropolitan  Opera  House’s  orchestra, 
^ociated  Press  and  publisher  of  the  {jm  (Wyo.)  Republican-Bulletin  for  But  there  seemed  to  be  more  of  a 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Julius  Ochs  past  year,  will  return  to  the  Hub  future  in  newspaper  work  than  play- 
idler,  vice-president  and  general  Jan.  1  as  advertising  manager.  He  will  ing  the  drums,  and  it  wasn’t  long 
nanager  of  the  New  York  Times;  and  succeed  Cal  Owen,  who  has  accepted  before  he  was  in  Dallas.  In  three 
Jooth  Tarkington,  author  and  play-  a  position  with  the  Postlewaite  Com-  weeks’  work  at  the  old  Dallas  Dispatch 
vright.  pany  of  Kansas  City.  his  salary  was  tripled — to  $21  a  week. 


says  WESTBROOK  PEGLER  of 


RAYMOND 

CLAPPER 


James  Gonnoud  has  joined  the  ad-  ^led  to  active  duty  vdthin  a  f^ 
vertising  department  of  the  Phila-  He  is  commissioned  a  lieute- 

delphia  Inquirer,  according  to  an  an-  ^  *  ' 

nouncement  made  by  Harold  A.  Ray  Glenn,  managing  editor,  Birm- 
Stretch,  advertising  director.  xngham  Post,  closed  since  Oct.  6  by 

A.  A.  C»npb.U.  diipUy  .d^rtising  ^  'j° 

manager,  Solt  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele-  )  Times.  J.  M  Hutto, 

prom,  has  been  elected  prerident  of 
U»  Sd.  Ex«h»g.  Club. 

■■i— i— folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  been 
In  The  Editorial  Rooms  appointed  director  of  the  1941  Christ- 

■  mas  Joy  Fund  of  Norfolk  Newspapers  One 
HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  editor  and  Inc.  Hanes  originated  the  idea  eight  .  i 
general  manager,  Winchester  (Va.)  years  ago. 

Evening  Star  and  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  O.  B.  Keeler,  Atlanta  Journal  sports  * 
News  Record,  has  enlisted  in  the  writer,  has  a  featured  story  in  the  cur- 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  and  will  (Continued  on  next  page) 

'  TnAi*i 


l^ssociation  in  the  Hotel  Duluth  there. 

Tfieodore  W.  Noyes,  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  has  b^n  elected  for  the 
)4th  consecutive  one-year  term  as 
bresident  of  the  Association  of  Oldest 
inhabitants  of  Washington.  The  elec¬ 
tion  was  unanimous. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  who 
u  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  public  relations  division,  has 
Men  promoted  from  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  to  commander. 

I  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  publisher, 
{Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  been 
hamed  to  a  28-man  committee  on  con- 
nitutional  revision  of  the  Michigan 
ironstitution  by  Gov.  M.  D.  Van 
[Wagoner. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  pres- 


Regardless  of  conditions,  your  readers  l/Cl 

deserve  the  best,  in  features  .  .  .  features  I 

that  are  continuously  alive,  up-to-the-  /  j  jj j 

minute,  entertaining!  The  same  successful 

features  that  have  helped  build  the  two 

largest  daily  newspaper  circulations  in 

America.  ...  WIRE  for  proofs  &  prieos! 


ident  of  the  (College  of  William  and 
Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  has  been 
appointed  Virginia  State  chairman  for 
‘Fight  Infantile  Paralysis 


the  1942 
Campaign. 


W.  E.  BEELER,  business  manager  of 
ChUlicothe  Newspapers,  Inc.,  since 
the  consolidation  of  the  Chillicothe 
Gazette  and  the  Chillicothe  News- Ad¬ 
vertiser  in  1938,  after  Jan.  1  will  be 
advertising  director  of  the  Pouph- 1 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  News,  the  I 
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Austin,  Tex.,  this  week  at  the  age  of  65.  Richard  Pheatt,  radio  editor,  Toledo  can  legation  at  Port  Au  Prince,  Haiti 
C.  L.  DeWees,  formerly  with  the  Blade,  was  elected  president  of  the  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two 
Miami  Daily  News  sports  department,  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild  at  the  annual  children,  Reggie  and  Bruce,  he  hu 
•  ’  ’  '  meeting  on  Nov.  30.  ‘ —  -  ^ 


rent  issue  of  Esquire  magazine  on 
"The  Translated  Bobby  Jones.”  Known 
throughout  the  sporting  world  as  the 
Boswell  of  Bobby  Jones,  Keeler  trav¬ 
eled  100,000  miles  with  Jones,  and 
followed  him  in  27  major  champion¬ 
ships. 

Buck  Hood,  managing  editor,  Austin 
(Tex.)  Statesmen,  was  honored  by  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  Dallas  Dec.  5. 
Harry  McCormick  of  Dallas  was  toast¬ 
master  and  Mayor  Neal  Pickett  of 
Houston  present^  an  elaborate  scroll 
to  the  guest  of  honor  signed  by  the 
100  in  attendance. 

H.  B.  O’Dell,  Associated  Press  tele¬ 
graph  operator  for  24  years,  retired  in 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Bvtry  Seturiay  Simes  18S4 


Imtimdmt  Tkt  JesnMitt  manad  1807;  Simsfsftr- 
4im,  aiarsad  Iw:  Tkt  faana  Etutt,  margad  1037. 
TltlM  Pataatad,  Raaittared  Cootaott  Copnithtad. 
Tn  EDITOR  k  PUBLISHER  OIMPANY,  lac. 
JaiiBa  Wbiobt  Baowa,  Prtjidtnt 
jAiita  Wawar  Baowa,  Ja.,  Fiet-Prttident 
CaaaLsa  T.  SraaaT,  Trtanrir 
_ Roaaax  U.  Baowa,  SttrMsry 


has  been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  News. 

Royal  Roussel,  managing  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has  been  named 
civilian  fire  chief  and  chairman  of  an 
advisory  board  which  will  organize 
3,000  civilian  fire  fighters. 

Leonard  D.  Bartholowem,  top  win¬ 
ner  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  weekly 
best  photo  contest  for  1941,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  traveling  bag  at  the  21st 
annual  banquet  of  Tribune  camera¬ 
men,  Dec.  6. 

James  Morrison,  night  editor,  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  News,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Butte  Valley  Star,  Dorris, 
Cal.,  weekly,  from  Mrs.  Lillie  Mc¬ 
Donald. 

Roland  Q.  Nicholson,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Strasburg  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  Daily,  has  been  made  city  editor 
of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 
Nicholson  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Gazette  Staff  for  six  months. 

Charlotte  Johnson,  columnist  for 


Lester  Heins,  until  recently  labor 
reporter  for  the  Toledo  Blade,  has 
accepted  a  post  with  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company. 

Barbara  Brooks  (Mrs.  Barton 
Gihon),  woman’s  page  writer  and 
lovelorn  coliunnist  for  the  New  Or- 


left  for  the  new  assignment.  He  en- 
tered  the  foreign  service  in  1931. 

Clayton  F.  Darrah,  reporter  for  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Darrah 
announced  the  bi^  of  a  daughter 
Rosalyn  Dewey  Darrah,  Nov.  28.  ’ 

Watson  N.  Spoelstra,  Michigan 
sports  editor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
underwent  an  emergency  appended- 


leans  Item  since  1921,  retired  from  omy  at  Florence  Crittenden  hospital 
newspaper  work  recently.  A  native  of  Detroit,  recently.  ^ 


0§Utt: 
tk  FlmOia^iiM 


STtattcnth  Fk»or  Old  Timet  Bufldinc 
iSad  Street  end  Broedwen  New  York  Qty,  N.  Y. 
TVirMewri.* 

BRjent  MOSS,  SOWaOM,  8055  and  305fl 

A  l^KWePAFWt  FOR  lAAKRtiM  or  NswarArEu 
Robi 


Aanva  T.  Rob^  Uinr;  Wabbbb  L.  Bambit 
ttamatmiUiUr;  Robbbt  U.  Bbowb,  Niwt  Sdilor; 
Waltbb^  Scbbbisbb,  JsntiMt  Bdi$or;  SnrBBa 
jM^acBAg  Ricbabd  M.  Dobib,  Jack  Pbicb, 


UBS  Wbwbt  Bbowb,  Jb.,  hMisktr;  Cbablbb  T. 
oabt,  Gtmtrtl  Usmsttr  amd  jtdmrtUas  Dinemr; 
■tAB  B.  Ebbbbt,  Umtetimt  and  KtstarA  i/aaagrr; 


_ Jabb,  LUrariaa. 

Tami 

9TVA 

Jobsab!  .  . 

Ubobob  H.  STBAn  Cirtmlaliaa  Maaattr;  Louis  A. 
PoBTAiBB,  Qatnjud  i/aaagtr;  Jobb  Jobbsob, 
Platnum  Uaaatfr. 

Waikiafiaa,  D.  C.  Battau,  Gbbbbai.  Pbbss  Associa~ 
noB,  Jambs  J.  Butub  sad  Gbobob  H.  Mabbibo, 
Jb.,  1S7(  /Man  al  Prtit  CM  Bids.,  Tdepkons 
Usti^tta  lOK. 


Cbicaoo  Bobbao,  931  tendon  Gnaranut  and  Jtti- 
dm  MmUdimc  860  Sank  itickitam  Jaenau,  TsL  Dssr- 
ban  6771.  Gbobob  A.  Bbabbbbbvbo,  Bdiaar; 
Habbt  K.  Blacb,  Adatrtisint  lUpntmattat. 


PaiiM  Caart  CanttpandnU:  CAMraBU.  Watsob, 
3183  Darkf  Banaisir,  Cal- Talaphooa,  Thora- 
wall  0687;  Ebb  Tatvob,  1316  AanO  Hakart  BanL, 
Loa  Aatalas,  TalaphoB^  Hampatesd  6733. 
j/U  Caart  jJaartiiint 


PatiJU  Caast  Jdatrtitint  Jttfrumatmf:  Dubcab  A. 
Soorr,  iditti  Bnildiat,  Saa  Fraadico:  Talaphooa 
Sottar  1886;  and  Paiur  Bissbu,  WtsUm  Patifie 
Bmildinc  Lm  Anial^  Talarhooa  Proapact  6818. 


Landan^^  yBBA  CBABOLBB,  44  Graothsm  Road, 


Lotoo,  Bads.,  Loodoo,  EogUod. _ 

Distlat  AarBansiBO  rates  affactira  Dac.  1,  1837 


SilBB 

Lioet 

Agat* 

1_1 

Tim* 

6 

Tim** 

18 

Time* 

36 

Time* 

63 

Time* 

Pm* 

673 

$376 

$384 

$330 

$206 

$183 

HPa«s 

886 

164 

181 

133 

116 

103 

KPa«B 

168 

80 

73* 

68* 

64* 

67 

HPmb 

$4 

66 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

43 

88 

3^ 

36* 

34* 

23 

1 BS  aagie  SMBina  mrj-vm  naa  ran  laaBer  cara  ai 
a  coat  W  833  per  week  aama  aa  low  a  rata  oo  a  63 
tiiaa  badt  as  aar  other  •chedule,  oaatdr,  8183  par 
paaa;  $108  half  pan;  $57  qnarter  page.  *Qaartar, 
d^^nd  dzteanth  pagea most  ba  oo  de&nite  eopr 

CiAsamBB  Ratbs!  00c  par  agate  lioe  ooa  tioMh  7de 
par  agate  lioa  foor  dama. 


SnvATioBa  Wabtbs:  60e  par  agau  lioa  ooa  tima; 
40c  par  agata  Una  foor  tiotaa  (cooot  fire  words  to 

^  ttaa).  _ _ 

SuascBimoa  Ratbs:  Br  mail  payable 


adra 


Uoiasd  Statsa  and  Islaod  Pesseedooe,  $4  par  rear; 

Caoad^  $4J0;  $6. _ _ 

Club  RATsa:  The  dob  rates  are  appUcabla  to  aU 
sabaet^tiaBS  la  aaf  ooa  orgaoiaatioB— whether 
paid  far  hr  tha  oampaar  or  iodiridoals.  Thraa 
sobacfiptioot  to  separata  addrcsaas  for  ooa  jraar  each 
or  OM  sobssriptioa  far  three  rears,  $10;  fire  or  more 
sobacriptiaos  la  ooa  group  to  diffaieat  addrasaas  for 
ooa  jau  at  $8.00  each  or  iodiridud  sobscriptioBS 
for  fire  rots  at  $16.00;  additioad  sobaeriptioos  oo 
the  ««*—  bads '  -aasadr  three  dollars  each. 


Net 

Paid 

Total  Di*. 
tribatfao 

Dee 

1 

$1,  IMO . 

1838 . 

188$ . 

1887 . 

188$ . 

1886 . 

1884 . 

1833 . 

1883 . 

1881 . 

1880 . 

1830 . 

11,653 

13,237 

13,141 

1L788 

10J56 

10.178 

8,651 

8,635 

8,837 

18,118 

18^408 

10,180 

New  Orleans,  Miss  Brooks  began  writ¬ 
ing  a  voluntary  column  for  the  Item 
20  years  ago  when  her  doctor  advised 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  health  to  find 
a  diversion. 

Shelby  Alexander,  reporter  of  the 
Stillwater  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  Navy  editor  of  the 
paper,  has  resigned  to  join  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Roy  Calvin,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
Daily  at  Norman,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  newspaper,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Oklahoma  City  bureau  of  the 
United  Press.  He  takes  the  place  of 


Wright  Bryan,  managing  editor 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  addressed  Con¬ 
verse  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Ugt 
week. 


Willard  Cope,  of  the  Atlanta  Conrt- 
tution  news  staJff,  who  has  been  in  the 
hospital  for  several  weeks  after  an 
appendectomy,  has  returned  to  his 
de^. 


Sid  Van  Ulm,  artist  and  golf  writer 
for  the  Houston  Press,  sank  his  first 
hole-in-one  recently  with  three  wit¬ 
nesses  present. 


They're  In  The  Anny  Noe 

two  years,  who  has  become  managmg 


Meahwi  AdTartUof  Fadarotioo  of  America,  No- 
tioad  Bdltorid  AmociAtioa,  Naciood  Better  BudaeM 
BoreoBe  aad  the  Aadh  Bareau  of  Circiilatioot  widi 
ta  aTiraM  audited  oat  paid  **A.  B.  C**  erary  Satur¬ 
day  dfedatiaa  aa  faOowi: 


interviews  with  celebrities  have  been 
quoted  throughout  the  coimtry,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  a  serious  illness  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  Hospital. 

Ralph  Sloss,  sports  writer,  Atlantic 
City  Press-Union,  is  recovering  in 
Atlantic  City  Hospital  from  an  appen¬ 
dectomy. 

T.  Roy  Kelly,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Pioneer  Press  night  editor,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Crouse,  night  telegraph  editor, 
are  back  in  the  newsroom  processing 
war  news — both  after  battling  a  month 
with  pneumonia  Crouse  was  recently 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild. 

Eugene  Cook,  for  four  years  on  the 
copydesk  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
has  assumed  a  new  position  on  the 
rim  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Donald  Heritage,  copy  reader,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  PubUc  Ledger,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Irvin  Hurst,  formerly  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  Still¬ 
water  News  and  Tulsa  Tribune,  as¬ 
sumed  duties  Dec.  8  as  public  in¬ 
formation  director  of  the  Oklahoma 
division  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management. 

Charles  A.  Fuller,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Enterprise  and  Times  staff, 
bagged  a  140-poimd,  four-point  buck 
while  on  a  deer  hunting  trip  with  Wes 
Jenney,  Elnterprise-Tim’es  staff  artist, 
in  the  Forestdale  section  of  upper 
Cape  Cod. 

Howard  Wherry  has  joined  the  Des 
Moines  office  of  the  Associated  Press 
from  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Royatme  Bartlett  of  Highland  Park, 
Ill.,  is  now  a  reporter  on  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune. 

Miss  Blanche  Hammond,  Newcomb 
college  graduate  and  1940  New  Or¬ 
leans  debutante,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  Orleans  Time-Picayune  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter. 

Ed  Capers,  assistant  city  editor.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Morning  Star -Telegram, 
and  Mrs.  Capers  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Mary  Julia,  born  Nov.  29 
Guy  Witherspoon,  assistant  sports 
editor.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  has 
resigned,  effective  Jan.  1,  to  take  the 
newly  created  post  of  press  relations 
director  in  the  Fort  Worth  public 
school  system. 

James  R.  Haworth,  city  editor, 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  is 
reported  improving  rapidly  in  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  following  an  operation 
for  the  removal  of  a  sliver  of  bone 
from  his  left  foot. 


ROBEIRT  B.  BEITH,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  was  the  first  Port¬ 
land  newspaperman  affected  by  the 

_  __  _  Japanese  attack  upon  Hawaii.  Beith, 

Adams  had  been  on  vacation  ®  lieutenant,  (jg)  in  the  naval  reserves, 

intelligence 


editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Graphic. 

Lester  Adams  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  Huntington  Park  (Cal.)  Signal 
last  week.  He  is  succeeded  by  George 
Keyzers,  former  city  editor  of  the 
paper. 

for  two  months  before  his  resignation 
was  announced. 

Miss  Mary  Sorrells,  sister  of  John 
H.  Sorrells,  publisher  of  the  Memphis 
(Term.)  Commercial  Appeal,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  B.  Sorrells,  editor  of  the  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Ewing  C.  London  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Nov.  23  at  Pine  Bluff.  She  for¬ 
merly  was  society  and  club  editor  of 
the  Pine  Bluff  Cbmmercial. 

Joseph  Marchand,  of  La  Presse, 
Montreal,  will  retire  after  40  years  as 
a  police  reporter.  Elntering  journal¬ 
ism  in  1897  he  became  police  reporter 
for  La  Presse  in  1901  and  has  been  on 
that  beat  ever  since. 

Elditor  Don  E.  Weaver  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  and  Sports  Editor 
H.  H.  (Pop)  Boone  have  returned 
from  a  hunting  and  fishing  trip  to 
Rockport  on  the  Texas  Gulf  coast. 

Ben  Bradford  has  been  added  to  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Her aid’s  repor- 
torial  staff,  replacing  Sam  Stringfellow, 
who  was  drafted  and  reported  to  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  Dec.  1.  Gordon  Brown, 
former  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Journal,  is  on  the  Times-Herald 
copy  desk,  replacing  A1  Halting,  who 
has  taken  a  job  with  the  WPA  state 
headquarters  in  San  Antonio. 

Farmer  Seale,  who  was  in  the  sports 
department  of  the  now  strike- closed 
Birmingham  Post,  is  covering  general 
news  for  the  Mobile  Press. 

>  George  Watson,  former  Los  Angeles 
Times  photographer,  has  rejoined  that 
staff  after  an  absence  of  about  ten 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  old  P.  &  A.  bureau  and 
the  Acme  bureau  in  Los  Angeles. 

Frank  Buckley,  formerly  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Free  Press,  is  the  new 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Mobile  Regis¬ 
ter.  He  replaces  William  J.  Davis,  re¬ 
signed. 

Harold  Semple,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  copy  dedc  chief,  has 
been  made  assistant  managing  editor, 
and  Elmer  Cox,  former  assistant  city 
editor,  has  been  made  news  editor. 

Reginald  P.  Mitchell,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  State  department  as  third  sec¬ 
retary  and  vice-consul  at  the  Ameri- 


fC 


section,  received  orden 
within  several  hours  of  the  attack  and 
left  the  same  day  for  the  first  naval 
district  headquarters  in  Boston  for 
assignment. 

Robert  Zimmerman,  reporter,  wai 
the  first  member  of  the  Chicago  Sun's 
editorial  staff  to  be  summoned  for 
army  service.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago  for 
five  years. 

Donald  Christensen,  18,  a  clerk  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  auditing  de¬ 
partment,  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  was 
the  first  Tribune  employe  to  enlist  in 
the  U.  S.  armed  forces  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  with  Japan. 

W.  A.  Dealey,  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  business  office,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.  S.  Marines.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  G.  B.  Dealey,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation, 
and  the  son  of  the  late  W.  A.  Dealey, 
who  was  vice-president  of  the  News. 

Ray  Senate,  circulation  manager  for 
Capper’s  Weekly,  left  Topeka,  Kan., 
Dec.  7  for  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  where  he 
will  be  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Coast 
Artillery. 

Willard  Baird,  for  the  past  six 
months  Associate  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.,  has  been 
called  for  army  duty  imder  the  selec¬ 
tive  service  act.  He  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  temporarily  by  Paul  M.  Chand¬ 
ler,  of  the  Detroit  AP  bureau. 

Lieut.  Fred  J.  Green,  publisher, 
Roseville  (Cal.)  Press,  has  been  called 
into  'duty  at  ^n  Francisco  with  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

John  Polly,  Houston  Press  reporter, 
released  from  Army  service  six  weeks 
ago,  has  been  called  back  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston  for  additional  duty  with  the 
public  relations  staff. 

Don  Carter,  Atlanta  Journal  Farm 
Forum  Editor  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  was  inducted  into  the  army  Nov. 
28,  and  is  on  duty  at  Fort  McPherson. 


‘SPECIAL'  NAMED 

West-Holliday  Co.  has  been  named 
regional  representative  for  the  Bell¬ 
ingham  (Wash.)  Herald  and  the 
Olympic  (Wash.)  Olympian.  Repre¬ 
sentation  will  be  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
only  and  does  not  include  Seattle. 


I 


Deep  underground  in 
Butte  mines,  ore  it 
drilled,  blotted  loose, 
ond  tronsported  to  the 
reduction  works — pre- 
liminory  to  the  following 
eight  mojor  steps  neces* 
sory  to  obtoin  pure 
copper  from  earth- 
bound  Montano  ores. 


producing  vital  Copper 


Right-Flotation  con- 
controtos  or*  driod; 
then  tho  sulphur 
conlont  is  romovod 
in  roasting  fumocos. 


Below — In  huge  converters  the 
molten  moss  is  further  purified. 


Smelting  then 
takes  ploce  in 
reverberatory 
furnaces. 


Ore  Is  then  crushed  oi.d 
ground  to  particles  firm.' 
than  sand. 


Right— Flotation  separates 
the  copsser-beoring  parti¬ 
cles  from  woste  mohMiol. 


IN  mines,  smelters  and  refineries  we  are  producing  copper  day  and 
night  . .  .  and  our  fabricating  subsidiaries  are  devoting  every 
resource  at  their  command  to  the  on-time  delivery  of  metals  essen¬ 
tial  to  National  Defense:  copper  and  copper-alloy  sheets,  plates,  rods 
and  tubes  .  .  .  and  electrical  wires  and  cables — all  of  which  are 
being  required  in  huge  quantities. 


Bolow  — After  additional 
fumocatreotmant.copper 
contoining  gold  ond  siber 
is  cast  into  anodes. 


Below— Electrolytic  refin¬ 
ing  produces  pure  copper 
cathodes  and  permits 
recovery  of  the  precious 
metob. 


OTHER  VITAL  METALS 

In  addition  to  the  production  and  fabri¬ 
cation  of  copper  and  copper-alloys. 
Anaconda  produces  zinc,  lead  and  other 
important  non-ferrous  metals,  as  well  as 
nodulired  manganese  ore  ...  all  essen¬ 
tial  to  national  defense. 


Copper  cathodes  ore  then  melted 
in  refining  furnaces  and  cost  into 
commerciol  shapes  99.9%  pure. 


Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 

25  Broadway  New  York 
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I  just  heard  a  noise,  and  there  is 
Dicky  Downy  making  his  slow 
way  up  the  post  of  the  porch,  to 
the  mess  hall,  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  him  this  fall.  He  never  flies 
to  the  suet  as  the  other  birds  do, 
but  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
post,  and  taps  his  way  up.  TTiat 
gives  him  a  longer  time  to  antic¬ 
ipate  his  gastronomical  pleasures. 


Short  "Takoi 


WITH  WAR  riding  the  world,  it’s  a 
pleasure  to  turn  to  the  Crainville 
correspondent’s  column  in  the  weekly 
Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  Some  of 
the  recent  items: 

CRAINVILLE 

Crainville,  Nov.  19 — This  is  a 
very  beautiful  morning,  after  the 
coldest  night  we  have  had.  Items 
are  very  scarce;  maybe  there  will 
be  some  next  week,  about  Thanks- 


BLACK  INK  PLENTIFUL 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9 — The 
American  printing  ink  industry  to¬ 
day  is  almost  self-sufficient  in  domes¬ 
tic  pigment  production,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  found  in  a 
survey.  In  1914,  when  the  World  War 
began,  America  depended  on  Europe 
or  other  import  sources  for  95%  of 
its  pigment  colors  and  that  situation 
changed  little  up  to  1939.  Except  for 
black  ink  used  on  newsprint,  colors 
are  becoming  less  available.  Alumi¬ 
num  and  silver  inks  are  not  in  pro¬ 
duction. 


BANK  TO  SELL  ABITIBI 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  8 — Justice  Mid¬ 
dleton  granted  Dec.  4  the  application 
of  the  Montreal  Trust  Company,  Ca¬ 
nadian  trustee,  to  sell  without  reserve 
bid  the  assets,  property  and  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.  After  reviewing  the 
legislation  and  referring  to  the  On¬ 
tario  Moratorium  Act,  designed  to 
prevent  a  sale  until  Dec.  31,  1942, 
Justice  Middleton  said  the  latter  was 
ultra  vires  the  Ontario  Legislature. 
The  bank’s  application  had  been  pend¬ 
ing  for  some  time. 


CHICAGO  REPS  ELECT 

K  E.  Flagler,  western  advertishg 
manager  of  the  New  York  News,  wai 
elected  president  of  the  Newspt. 
per  Representatives  Association  of 
Chicago,  Dec.  9,  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Other  officers  chosen  at  the  annud 
meeting  were  J.  E.  Lutz,  special  rep. 
resentative,  reelected  vice-president; 
D.  J.  Worthington,  Williams,  Lawrence 
&  Cresmer,  secretary;  and  F.  F. 
Parsons,  Ward  -  Griffith,  Inc.,  tree*, 
urer.  General  linage  problems  were 
discussed. 


giving. 

Remember,  your  correspondent 
has  a  poem  in  Street  and  Smith’s, 
Love  Story,  this  week  Saturday. 


One  cute  little  chickadee  is  try¬ 
ing  to  teach  me  to  speak  my  words 
plainer  when  I  sing.  He  was 
eating  in  their  little  house  when 
I  went  out  on  my  porch.  I  sang 
“c-c-dee-dee-dee-dee,”  high  and 
squeaky,  for  him.  He  jumped 
from  the  suet  down  to  his  own 
little  porch,  looked  right  at  me, 
and  sang:  “Oiickadee-dee-dee,” 
as  plainly  as  you  could  say  it. 
Bless  him. 

■ 

ERRORS  will  happen.  Hiis  explana¬ 
tion  appeared  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  recently: 

"Hirough  a  typographical  error  the 

World  stated  that  Mrs . . 

pioneer  Tulsa  church  worker,  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  recently, 
was  compelled  to  borrow  from  short- 
time  loan  companies  to  procure  money 
on  which  to  ‘love.’  TTie  word  should 
have  been  ‘live.’” 

a 

THTC  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  editor  halted  the  press  and  ord¬ 
er^  the  last  sentence  of  the  following 
diipped: 

“Alice . has  been  engaged 

as  stewardess  and  social  hostess 
aboard  the  SB.  Alexandria,  which 
sails  tomorrow.  Before  leaving 
port  she  will  have  her  barnacles 
scraped.” 

a 

IN  ADVERTISING  for  a  husband,  the 
Abilene  (Texas)  News  announced 
that  the  ad  brought  a  "Massachusetts 
woman  19  reptiles.  She  is  still  un¬ 
married.” 


calls  for  co-operation 
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Epitok  &  PuiLifHts  wUl  p«y  ^2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  retumed. 

a 

O'KEEFE  RETURNS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  6— The  res¬ 
ignation  of  John  F.  O’Keefe  as  special 
assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox  in  order  to  return  to  his 
position  as  an  official  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  became  effective  today. 
At  the  Navy  Department  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  submitted  his  resig¬ 
nation  because  additional  administra¬ 
tive  functions  entailed  by  publication 
of  the  new  Chicago  Sun  in  ^e  plant  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  requires  his 
presence.  Lieut.  Comdr.  Edward  A. 
Haynes,  Naval  Reserve,  now  on  active 
duty  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  will  take  over  Mr. 
O’Keefe’s  duties  in  the  Secretary’s 
office. 


if  In  these  serious  times 
manuiacturers  must  help  each  other  as  much 
as  they  can  to  produce  the  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies  needed  for  both  military  and  civilian  use. 

Realization  of  this  fact  governs  the  attitude 
of  The  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana).  It  is 
the  reason  that  the  new  process  we  have  just 
developed  for  the  manufacture  of  100-octane 
aviation  gasoline  will  be  licensed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  any  refinery  which  wishes  to  employ  it. 

This  process  is  an  important  step  toward 
making  it  possible  for  the  oil  industry  to  pro¬ 


duce  the  large  amounts  of  high-octane  gaso¬ 
line  which  will  be  needed  for  the  nation'i 
aerial  warfare. 

In  the  words  of  Edward  G.  Seubert,  presi¬ 
dent  of  our  company,  "In  normal  times  we 
probably  would  not  have  released  this  proc¬ 
ess  at  once  to  other  concerns.  In  view  of  its 
potential  importance,  however,  to  national 
defense.  Standard  of  Indiana  has  notified  the 
Office  of  the  Petroleum  Co-ordinator  of  its 
willingness  to  make  the  process  available 
for  use  by  any  manufacturer." 
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The  Standard  Oil  Company 
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★  MORE  war  material  is  being  moved  every 
month  .  .  and  each  succeeding  month  will  bring  still 
more  tonnage  to  be  moved.  It*s  a  tremendous  task! 
Motor  Transport  stands  ready  to  see  the  j oh  through! 


•  Motor  carriers’  equipment  can 
work  virtually  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year  . .  no  loss  of  time,  no  side* 
tracking,  no  waiting  for  schedules  or 
motive  power.  Many  Truck-Trailers 
run  100,000  miles  a  year!  The  average 
for  all  in  interstate  “for  hire”  carriers’ 
service  is  49,500  miles  (1939  I.  C.  C. 
report)..135  MILES  A  DAY  THE  YEAR  'ROUND! 

In  contrast,  the  average  annual 
mileage  of  all  freight  cars  is  less  than 
14,000  (1939  official  reports,  latest 
available)  .  .  a  daily  average  of  less 
than  40  miles,  or  only  two-sevenths 
the  mileage  of  the  average  Trailer  in 
interstate  service.  Since  they  spend  so 
much  more  time  USEFULLY,  motor  car¬ 
riers  can  haul  MORE  TON-MILES  WITH  LESS 
EQUIPMENT! 


•  Motor  transport  equipment  is  easier 
and  quicker  to  build.  It  requires  less 
steel  in  relation  to  its  carrying  capacity 
than  any  other  type  of  freight-hauling 
equipment.  For  example,  less  than 
1 3,000  pounds  of  steel  go  into  a 
Truck-Trailer  combination  that  easily 
carries  32,000  pounds  of  freight  .  .  a 
ratio  of  1  to  2.46. 

In  contrast,  approximately  56,000 
pounds  of  steel  go  into  a  freight  car 
and  proportionate  locomotive  weight 
to  carry  100,000  pounds  .  .  a  ratio  of 
1  to  1.78.  THUS.  A  POUND  OF  STEEL  IS 
APPROXIMATELY  40%  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  IF 
MADE  INTO  A  TRUCK-TRAILER. 


•  Motor  carriers  work  virtually 
EVERYWHERE!  That’s  fortunate,  because 
several  military  cantonments  and  lo¬ 
calities  with  vital  war  industries 
are  not  on  railroad  lines.  BUT  TRUCK- 
TRAILERS  TRAVEL  WHEREVER  ROADS . .  EVEN 
DIRT  ROADS . .  RUN.  Y es,  motor  transport 
covers  the  map! 

THE  job  demands  the  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  efforts  of  all  transportation 
methods.  Motor  transport  stands  ready 
to  handle  its  increasing  share  . .  work¬ 
ing  ’round  the  clock,  ’round  the  cal¬ 
endar,  ’round  the  map! 

Worid*a  Umr^eat  Buildera  oi  Truck^Trailfa 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  •  DETROIT 

Sale*  and  Service  in  Principal  Citiea 

tadvriMi  KaMM  City,  U*  AngalM,  Omaha,  Taraal* 


Wban  treapt  freer  arety  caetpt  tbreegbemt  tb* 
ceentry  go  te  tb*  war  etanmvtrr,  water  carrier* 
provide  Treck-TraiUrt  to  carry  tb*  food  and 
*qeipm*nt.  Tbit  tcrvet  alto  at  a  t*tt  for  tb*  tranu 
port  cempanitt  and  tbtir  drivers . ,  a  rtbtarsal for 
possible  acteal  combat  conditions.  And  motor 
transport  bas  come  tbreagb  bandsomtly ..  a*  did 
tb*  soldiers  in  tbeir  maneavertl 
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MOTOR  TRANSPORT  IS  CEARED 
FOR  THE  BIC  JOB  AHEAD  I 
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War  Will  Change  Copy 
But  Volume  Will  Stay 

Foods,  Tobacco,  Liquor  Expected  to 
Take  Up  Slack  in  Durable 
Goods — Recruiting  Ads  Continue 


WAR  in  the  Pacific  has  increased  the 
risk  of  predictions.  It  has  not  yet, 
however,  changed  the  general  feeling 
that  1942  will  be  a  good  advertising 
year  for  those  consumer  goods  that 
escaped  the  kind  of  control  that  was 
slapped  on  rubber  tires  this  week. 

This  time  last  year  predictions  were 
cautious.  Advertising  would  do  all 
right — provided  certain  things  didn’t 
happen.  But  almost  everything  hap¬ 
pened,  and  advertising  still  had  a 
good  year. 

One  large  agency  reports  the  best 
year  in  its  history.  Several  others 
agree,  but  the  majority  are  slightly 
less  enthusiastic,  although  they  admit 
that  1941  was  better  than  average, 
and  definitely  ahead  of  1940. 

4  Billion  a  Moirfh 

Now  that  1942  is  definitely  a  war 
year  advertising  can  look  forward  to 
defense  spending  which,  according  to 
an  estimate  made  this  week  by  Leon 
Henderson,  may  well  reach  the  fan¬ 
tastic  figure  of  $4,000,000,000  a  month. 

This  is  considerably  higher  than 
was  prophesized  before  the  U.  S.  dec¬ 
laration  of  war,  when  advertisers  were 
making  up  their  ’42  schedules.  These 
schedules,  as  indicated  by  the  state¬ 
ments  from  agencies  and  advertisers 
published  on  page  10,  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  ahead  of  1942.  And  barring  a 
military  or  naval  defeat,  advertising 
men  see  no  reason,  at  present,  why 
their  schedules  should  be  altered. 

Less  than  a  week  has  passed  since 
the  war  began,  but  already  newspaper 
representatives  have  been  told  by 
food,  liquor,  and  tobacco  advertisers 
that  no  reduction  in  total  advertising 
volume  is  foreseen.  One  of  the  largest 
distillers  forecasts  definite  increase, 
and  the  food  and  tobacco  companies, 
although  prepared  for  changes  in 
packaging,  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  benefit  from  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  purchasing  power,  which  is 
keping  well  ahead  of  rising  costs  and 
taxes. 

Manufacturers  in  the  so-called  dur¬ 
able  goods  fields  are  naturally  less 
optimistic.  Perhaps  the  automotive 
the  electrical  appliance,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  metal  industries  will  go  over 
100%  to  war  work.  But  the  big  ones, 
like  General  Motors,  Westinghouse, 
or  General  Electric,  plan  to  keep 
their  names  before  the  public  with 
consistent  institutionally  copy. 

Motor  fuel  copy  is  in  for  more 
curtailment.  Yet  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  one  of  the  biggest  brands 
predicts,  that  whatever  the  demands 
of  the  government  for  fuel  any  change 
in  advertising  will  be  one  of  approach, 
and  not  volume.  Rumors,  which  flour¬ 
ished  last  fall,  to  the  effect  that  the 
government  would  pool  all  gasoline 
brands  and  sell  only  on  the  basis  of 
different  grades,  have  not  been  re¬ 
vived  since  the  war  declaration.  But, 
even  if  they  are,  the  agency  spokes¬ 
man  believes  that  the  companies  will 
continue  campaigns  based  on  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  customers. 

Demand  for  Motor  Fuel 
Some  grades  of  gasoline  will  be 
taken  over  entirely  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  another  agency  man  predicts. 
The  government’s  demand  for  avia¬ 
tion  gas,  for  instance,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  40,000  to  150,000  gallons 
a  day,  and  premium  gasoline,  used 


in  tanks,  is  more  and  more  in  demand. 
The  cheaper  grades,  however,  are  not 
so  important  to  the  government. 

Retail  advertising  faces  curtail¬ 
ment  in  the  branches  promoting  metal 
or  durable  goods,  such  as  housewares, 
electrical  appliances,  bedding  equip¬ 
ment,  which  are  big  dollar  volume 
items  but  account  for  considerably 
less  than  half  of  an  average  stores 
total  advertising  budget. 

R.  G.  Meybohn,  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  who  has 
worked  closely  with  leading  retailers 
these  last  few  days,  reports  that  rather 
than  a  curtailment  of  advertising,  the 
war  may  produce  a  switching  of  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  soft  goods  and  fasehion 
items. 

He  sees  a  trend  to  greater  dramati¬ 
zation  of  soft  goods  copy  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  competition  be¬ 
tween  stores.  More  and  more  retail 
advertising,  he  thinks,  will  be  inten¬ 
ded  to  bring  the  customer  in  closer 
contact  with  the  store.  Government 
news  will  be  publicized.  Morale  will 
be  boosted.  In  other  words,  where 
necessary,  service  and  institutional 
copy  will  replace  product  advertising. 
Yet  product  advertising,  where  not 
affected  by  war  shortages  and  priori¬ 
ties,  will  be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever. 

Stores  defense  organizations  will  be 
publicized  and  sale  of  defense  promo¬ 
ted  in  retail  ads.  Each  store  will 
conduct  its  own  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram — from  the  government  and  con¬ 
sumer  point  of  view. 

Black-outs  and  air-raid  alarms  are 
retarding  Christmas  buying  but  in 
the  long  run  their  effect  will  probably 
not  be  serious. 

Bon  on  Tiro  Solos 

The  rubber  industry  has  not  had 
time  yet  to  set  its  advertising  policy 
to  the  government  ban  on  sale  of 
tires  and  tubes  for  the  next  12  days. 
But,  as  one  rubber  company  official 
said,  “We  have  no  intention  of  craw¬ 
ling  into  a  hole,  and  although  we’re 
not  in  the  mood  right  now  to  release 
a  flock  of  ads,  we  haven’t  canceled 
anything.”  Institutionally  magazine 
copy  is  planned  by  some  of  the  big 
concerns. 

War  in  England  has  made  the  gov¬ 
ernment  the  biggest  single  adver¬ 
tiser.  Whether  it  will  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  affect  in  the  U.  S.  is  a  guess  which 
no  one  this  week  was  willing  to  make. 
If  the  experience  of  the  first  World 
War  is  repeated,  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  donated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government, 
through  the  army,  navy,and  other  ser¬ 
vice  branches,  has,  for  the  last  year, 
become  an  increasingly  consistent  ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  Navy,  for  instance,  will 
be  one  of  the  biggest  advertisers 
of  1941  and,  in  spite  of  the  thousands 
who  swarmed  to  the  recruiting  sta¬ 
tions  this  week,  the  Navy  continued 
its  recruiting  campaign  in  newspapers. 
Newspapers  in  towns  of  50,000  or 
under  in  Texas  were  added  to  the 
schedule  this  week;  Copy  was 
changed  from  a  material  to  patriotic 
angle,  and  a  special  ad  was  run  in 
newspapers  in  12  states. 

The  Army,  which  is  winding  up  its 
second  year  of  advertising,  and  was 
also  swamped  with  enlistments,  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  its  ad  in  a  num¬ 


ber  of  metropolitan  papers.  ’The  Mari¬ 
time  Commission,  which  is  adver¬ 
tising  for  men  to  man  the  expanding 
merchant  marine,  reported  that  its 
newspaper  campaign  had  proved 
highly  successful.  No  changes  in  it 
have  been  made  since  the  war  dec¬ 
laration.  The  Marine  Corps,  which 
recently  had  an  advertising  agency 
survey  media  for  a  possible  recruiting 
campaign,  is  expected  to  break  with 
a  campaign  of  its  own. 

Defense  bonds  were  promoted  in  an 
increasing  number  of  ads  this  week 
chiefly  through  banks,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  gave  free  space  urging  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  these  bonds. 

As  an  advertising  medium,  the 
newspaper  seem  better  suited  than  any 
other,  to  weather  the  changing  for¬ 
tunes  of  war.  Production  costs  are 
rising.  Mechanical  replacements  will 
become  difficult  and  the  supply  of 
newsprint  may  eventually  be  restric¬ 
ted.  But  to  date  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  U.  S.  papers,  after  a 
couple  of  years  in  the  war,  will,  like 
those  in  Britain,  be  farced  to  reduce 
to  4  pages  and  turn  away  millions  of 
dollars  in  advertising  revenue. 

Newspapermen  point  out  that  it  was 
during  and  immediately  following  the 
first  World  War  that  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  really  came  into 
its  own.  Newsprint  was  not  rationed 
then,  and  they  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  now. 

Big  Succottos  in  Lott  War 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
reports  that  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  increased  from  $55,000. 
000  in  1915  to  $90,000,000  in  1918  and 
to  $150,000,000  in  1919.  William  A. 
Thomson,  manager  of  the  bureau, 
said  this  week  that  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  had 
shown  that  war  news  increasad  the 
readership  of  newspaper  copy,  rather 
than  detracting  from  it.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  said  he  foresaw  a  greater  and 
more  intelligent  use  of  newspaper 
space  than  ever  before. 

The  day  that  Japan  attacked  Hawaii 
The  New  York  Times  carried  80  pages 
in  its  main  Sunday  section,  the  lar¬ 
gest  ad  volume  in  its  history.  As 
reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  cir¬ 
culation  of  most  newspapers  has 
shown  tremendous  increases  since 
the  war,  and  many  of  them  report  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising  linage. 

Newspaper  copy  this  week,  with 
few  exceptions  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  copy  of  peace  times.  Changes 
will  come  within  the  next  few  months, 
when  time  has  allowed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  completely  new  copy.  But 
very  few  advertisers  this  week  took 
the  trouble  to  change  ads  which  had 
already  been  placed. 

One  that  did  was  the  American 
Magazine  which  brought  its  ad  on  an 
article  by  Secretary  Knox  up  to  date 
by  inserting  a  box  with  a  “flash”  on 
the  Japanese  attack.  The  ad  ran  on 
Monday,  less  than  24  hours  after  the 
first  bombers  dove  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Others  that  took  advantage  of  the 
newspaper  to  synchronize  its  adver¬ 
tising  with  last  minute  news  was  the 
America  First  Committee,  a  book  pub¬ 
lisher  which  on  the  day  after  the  at¬ 
tack,  advertised  a  book  describing 
the  Japanese  war  plan,  and  a  de¬ 
partment  store  which  appealed  to  its 
customers  to  cooperate  in  helping 
keep  prices  down. 

■ 

NEW  SUNDAY  NAME 

The  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette  and 
News  -  Advertiser’s  Sunday  edition, 
known  since  its  first  appearance  Dec. 
3,  1938,  as  the  'Swiday  Gazette  and 
Advertiser,  appeared  Dec.  7  for  the 
first  time  under  its  new  name,  the 
Chillicothe  Ohioan. 


ANPA  Offers 
Press'  Services 
To  President 

Hie  iiower  of  the  press  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  in  a 
telegram  sent  Dec.  8  by  Walter  M. 
Dear,  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  Mj 
Dear’s  communication  follows  with  the 
reply  from  Stephen  Early,  secretaiy 
to  the  President: 

“On  behalf  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  may  I  assure  you 
that  we  stand  united  to  render  all  ac¬ 
tive  support  for  the  defense  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  await  your 
call  for  any  service  we  can  render. 

Walter  M.  Dear.” 
The  following  reply  has  been  re¬ 
ceived: 

“Please  accept  the  President’s 
thanks  for  your  telegram  of  Decem¬ 
ber  eighth.  The  President  is  most 
appreciative  of  the  pledge  of  active 
support  for  the  defense  of  the  Am». 
lean  way  of  life  which  you  give  in 
behalf  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States. 

Stephen  Early,” 

■ 

Ark.,  La.,  Tex.,  Rice 
Tax  Held  Invalid 

In  a  decision  affecting  three  states, 
the  Arkansas  Supreme  Ckiurt  held  in¬ 
valid  Act  29  of  1941  to  create  a  rice 
research  and  advertising  commission 
and  levying  a  tax  of  two  cents  per 
hundred  poimds  of  milled  rice  for 
such  purposes.  Similar  enactments 
passed  by  the  Texas  and  Louisiana 
Legislatures  are  conditioned  upon  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  all  three  states,  and  thus 
the  plan  is  automatically  abandoned. 
The  decision  was  returned  Dec.  8  in 
the  case  of  the  Stuttgart  Rice  Milling 
Co.  against  E.  L.  Crandall  and  other 
members  of  the  Arkansas  Rice  Devel¬ 
opment  Conunission.  The  company  as 
appellant  was  joined  by  virtually  all 
other  rice  millers  in  Arkansas. 

Chief  Justice  Smith  in  delivering 
the  majority  opinion,  to  which  dis¬ 
sents  were  filed  by  two  associate 
justices,  said  the  questions  were 
whether  the  Legislature  had  the  right 
to  levy  the  tax  and  whether  it  was 
for  a  public  purpose.  “TTiere  must  be 
a  negative  answer  to  each  question,” 
the  court  said. 

■ 

SENIORITY  DISPUTE 

Acting  “entirely  upon  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative,”  the  staff  of  the  Bedford  (Va.) 
Democrat  recently  issued  a  challenge 
to  the  claim  that  J.  A.  Osborne,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Williamsburg 
(Va.)  Virginio  Gazette,  or  Frank  A. 
Lovelock,  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  Advance,  is  the  oldest  active 
editor  in  Virginia.  A  story  carried  by 
the  Bedford  Democrat  points  out  that 
M.  T.  Harrison,  owner  and  editor,  and 
a  past  president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association,  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
for  65  years,  and  has  been  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Democrat  for  50  years. 

COURT  OKAYS  PLAN 

Federal  Judge  Eld  ward  J.  Moinet,  of 
Detroit,  recently  termed  “fair,  equit¬ 
able  and  feasible”  the  plan  of  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Daily  Leader  whereby  Frank  D. 
McKay,  Republican  national  commit¬ 
teeman  and  former  Michigan  state 
treasurer,  will  come  into  possession 
the  paper  by  payment  of  $55,000. 
McKay,  publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Times,  weekly,  was  one  of  the 
creditors  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  paper. 
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The  Berne  Frant  Challenges 
the  JVetespapers  of  America 

by  Anthony  Hamilton 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  danger,  the  essential  tragedy,  the 
most  imminent  threat  to  our  national  integrity,  has  yet  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  people  of  the  Americas.  Far  more  disastrous  in  its 
ultimate  consequence  than  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  Second 
World  War  is  that  unwritten,  unspoken  horror  implicit  in  the  fact 
that  we  may  fail  to  profit  by  the  experience — that  we  may  fail  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  example  before  us. 

“Who  can  be  held  responsible  if  this  holocaust — and  the  des¬ 
truction  it  has  already  wrought — teaches  us  nothing?  The  instant 
and  obvious  moral  of  nationalist  aggression  is  that  it  becomes  so 
completely  absorbed  with  its  singleness  of  purpose,  that  it  drains 
the  very  life  out  of  its  people,  and  commits  its  own  abortion.  Would 
it  not  be  an  equally  pyrrhic  victory  for  us,  waging  an  exhausting 
war  to  its  inevitable  end,  if  we  realized  too  late  that  we  had 
destroyed  the  foundations  for  peace? 

“Peace  is  not  an  overnight  construction  job,  for  which  we  can 
set  up  the  scaffolding  on  the  ruins  of  destruction,  on  the  broken 
lives,  shattered  hopes  and  vain  delusions  of  a  previous  generation. 
Peace,  like  life,  can  not  be  restored  to  the  world  unless  somewhere, 
somehow,  its  essence  has  been  kept  alive. 

“Death  can  be  wrought  speedily  with  mechanics’  tools,  but  Life 
requires  more  sturdy  materials,  more  delicate  instruments,  a  su¬ 
perior  craftsmanship  and  a  lofty  ideal.  To  put  it  in  terms  we  can 
better  understand,  these  requirements  are:  nobility  of  character, 
the  integrity  of  the  family,  creative  genius,  a  community  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  purpose,  inspired  leadership  and  a  faith  in  Man  and  God. 

“The  real  tragedy  of  the  war  is  that  these  elements  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  vanished  from  a  large  part  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
continents.  The  incredible  miracle  of  the  war  is  that  we  still  have 
them  here.  And  we  know  that  only  our  own  tenacity  will  keep 
them  intact. 

“Who  is  going  to  defend  them  against  the  insidious  forces  of 
corruption?  Not  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  for  they  have  their  own 
external  jobs  to  do.  They  must  meet  that  other  threat,  the  force 
of  arms,  in  kind.  While  they  are  engaged  in  combat,  others  of  us 
have  an  equally  responsible  task  along  the  home  front" 
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Special  “Rep”  Asks 
Fund  for  Promotion 

Representative  Believes  Big  Cooperative 
Drive  Needed  to  Promote 
Newspapers 

By  GEORGE  R.  KATZ 
President,  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc., 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


NEWSPAPER  publishers  have  been 
and  still  are  greatly  concerned  over 
their  continuing  losses  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  linage.  There  are  occasional 
sporadic  increases  that  soon  fade  away. 
TTiere  is  no  apparent  sign  that  news¬ 
papers  will  find  any  change  in  this 
situation  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
prospects  are  for  fiuiher  newspaper 
losses. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  these 
losses? 

Mortality  la  Aceeiints 

First  there  has  been  a  large  mortal¬ 
ity  in  the  accounts  that  used  to  prefer 
the  newspaper.  Many  of  these  accounts 
are  no  longer  in  business  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  no  longer  prospects  and  are 
completely  out  of  the  picture.  That 
hnage  is  gone  forever.  Witness  the 
proprietary  medicine  accounts  that 
were  put  out  of  business  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Law,  automobile  concerns 
that  have  disappeared,  radio  accounts 
that  have  gone  cooperative  or  out  of 
the  newspapers  altogether.  And  there 
are  many  others  that  would  be  dis¬ 
closed  by  any  publisher’s  individual 
research. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  scant, 
if  any,  increase  in  the  voliune  of  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars.  But  in  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  divisors  shar¬ 
ing  in  these  decreased  or  static  dollars. 
Now  sharing  in  these  appropriations 
are  the  monies  that  go  to  radio  net¬ 
works,  to  radio  spot,  to  many  new 
magazines  such  as  Life,  Look,  Time, 
Fortune  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
acceptance  of  the  syndicated  Sunday 
supplements,  American  Weekly,  This 
Week,  Puck,  etc. 

These  new  enterprises  —  radio,  the 
new  magazines,  the  syndicated  supple¬ 
ments —  have  been  sold  assiduously, 
competently,  and  the  results  that 
have  accrued  prove  it.  The  newspaper 
has  had  no  selling  as  an  industry  that 
compares  with  the  work  not  only  of 
the  new  magazines  but  of  the  old  long- 
established  ones.  They  have  had  no 
selling  such  as  has  been  done  by  the 
syndicated  supplements,  and  certainly 
no  such  remarkably  effective  promo¬ 
tion  as  has  been  successfully  instituted 
and  carried  through  by  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  NBC. 

So  radio,  a  comparatively  new 
medium,  sponsored  by  the  publishers 
themselves  if  you  please,  boosted  with 
tremendous  space  in  daily  newspapers 
which  not  only  fostered  the  industry 
but  featured  and  features  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  is  constantly  making  new  ad¬ 
vertising  gains  —  is  growing  apace 
while  the  shrinkage  goes  on  in  the 
newspapers. 

New  CommeditiM 

'Hie  newspaper  publisher  is,  of  co\u^, 
a  manufacturer.  His  commodity  is  a 
product  which  at  one  time  had  wide 
acceptance.  But  competitors  put  new 
mediums  into  the  field,  new  commodi¬ 
ties,  if  you  please,  which  compete 
successfully  with  that  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  publisher.  These  new  commodi¬ 
ties  were  advertised  cleverly,  pro¬ 
moted  assiduously,  and  the  result  is 
that  their  acceptance  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  because  of  the  exceptional 


selling  job  they  are  doing,  and,  of 
coimse,  because  also  the  medium  func¬ 
tions,  the  product  satisfies. 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  thought  to 
assume  that  had  the  publishers  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  industry  should,  appro¬ 
priated  enough  money  to  do  a  job  and 
competed  with  other  mediums,  their 
present  losses  would  well  have  been 
less  and  could  not  have  happened  at 
all.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  quality  of  their  selling,  on  the 
amount  of  money,  effort,  thought  and 
intelligence  they  put  into  the  job  of 
protecting  what  they  had  and  com¬ 
peting  for  the  new  business  with  the 
other  newer  mediums. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
such  competent  promotion  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  value  would  have 
lessened  the  loss  and  curtailed  the  in¬ 
creases  of  all  advertising  competition. 

Ceoperatioii  of  2,000 
Newspaper  publishers  in  the  main 
are  not  advertising  men.  But  most  of 
them  are  business  men.  They  live 
and  thrive  because  of  advertising,  and 
if  advertising  is  good  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  they  claim  it  is,  why  isn’t 
advertising  good  for  their  own  indus¬ 
try?  Why  wouldn’t  a  fund  made  up 
by  most  of  the  approximately  2,000 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vide  a  sum  that  could  do  the  job  that 
is  so  essential  to  have  done?  Such 
monies  could  finance  a  most  effective 
bureau  of  research  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  factual  information  to  show  ad¬ 
vertisers  what  is  happening  in  their 
own  business  and  how  newspaper  spot 
advertising  could  be  employed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
distributor.  Such  a  sum  would  finance 
a  sales  organization  of  outstanding 
men  who,  representing  the  newspapers 
of  the  nation,  would  gain  entree  in  the 
offices  of  the  presidents  of  big  cor¬ 
porations.  Armed  with  the  factual  in¬ 
formation  produced  by  the  research 
department,  these  salesmen  could  sell 
the  newspaper  idea  successfvilly. 

But  this,  of  coiuse,  is  a  pipe  dream. 
It  will  never  happen.  ’The  newspaper 
publishers  will  never  get  together  and 
put  up  the  money  necessary  to  do  a 
job  for  themselves. 

The  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
the  only  organization  extant  which  is 
trying  to  promote  national  advertising 
for  newspapers,  has  a  fund  of  less 
than  $400,000  to  work  with.  Less  than 
$400,000  is  being  put  up  among  the 
2,000  newspapers  of  the  nation  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  product  for  their  own 
individual  and  collective  advantage. 

It  is  said  that  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  alone  spends  more  than  $2,000,000 
for  promoting  its  own  magazines. 
Other  large  magazine  publishers  spend 
far  more  money  than  the  Bureau  has 
to  do  with,  liie  radio  chains  spend 
enormous  sums  to  promote  radio, 
lotanial  Qaarrali 

’The  magazines  do  not  quarrel  with 
each  other;  the  radio  chains  do  not 
condemn  and  criticize  each  other — 
each  sells  its  own  product.  Yes,  each 
may  compete  for  business  but  not  in 
the  manner  or  with  the  methods  of 
present  day  newspaper  competition. 


The  syndicated  supplements  have 
been  successful  because  they  have 
been  exceptionally  well  promoted  and 
sold.  Ilieir  circulation  is  100%  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  bought  as 
magazines. 

They  have  no  separate  entity,  they 
can’t  be  bought  on  the  newsstands  or 
subscribed  to,  but  they  ride  into  the 
homes  with  the  newspaper.  To  sell 
this  circulation  as  a  magazine  takes 
some  intelligent  selling  and  much 
clever  promotion. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  so  hard 
put  for  bxisiness  that  many  of  them 
are  ready  to  listen  to  all  kinds  of 
crack-pot  schemes  that  they  are  hope¬ 
ful  may  produce  business. 

The  art  of  selling  hasn’t  changed 
greatly.  The  methods  of  the  new 
mediums  that  are  so  successful  haven’t 
varied  much  from  regular  old-time 
ways.  The  mediums  are  new  and  they 
are  pushed  by  competent  promotion, 
by  adroit  selling  and  by  delivering  the 
goods. 

It’s  all  right  for  us  to  criticize  other 
mediums  but  when  we  see  advertisers 
employing  them,  year  after  year,  we 
must  realize  that  these  mediums  are 
functioning  and  producing  results  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  advertiser. 

We  who  have  the  best  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  mediums,  the  newspaper,  have 
neglected  oiu"  opportimity.  "nie  pub¬ 
lisher  has  been  asleep  at  the  switch. 

Job  for  Reprataatativas 
National  advertising  representatives 
have  a  job  to  do.  'Rieir  chief  work 
is  to  get  their  share  of  current  adver¬ 
tising  for  newspapers.  They  can  at 
times  forget  their  own  particular  list 
and  do  a  job  in  selling  the  idea  of 
newspaper  advertising,  but,  by  and 
large,  they  are  not  equipped  to  do  this 
work.  Their  staffs  are  not  large 
enough,  their  commissions  are  not 
high  enough,  and  the  work  must  be 
done,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  by  an 
organization  that  represents  no  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  but  is  the  ac¬ 
credited  representative  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  as  a  whole.  Such  an 
organization  would  have  immediate 
reception  everywhere. 

If  other  m^iums  more  dramatic, 
more  picturesque,  more  appealing  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  new^aper  in 
the  eyes  of  many  advertisers,  the  fault 
is  largely  that  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  himself  who  has  defaulted  sadly 
on  his  job,  who  has  let  his  own  selling 
slip  and  thus  abetted  his  competi¬ 
tors. 

Yes,  despite  all  of  the  promotion 
that  the  newspapers  might  have  done, 
despite  all  of  the  money  they  might 
have  spent,  radio  and  some  of  the 
newer  magazines  would  still  have  been 
successful.  But  the  newspaper  would 
have  been  more  successful  too  and 
would  have  occupied  a  better  place 
in  the  eye  of  the  advertising  public 
than  it  does  today.  It’s  a  sad  and 
strange  conunentary  that  men  who 
have  lived  and  thrived  because  of 
their  advertising  cannot  imderstand 
why  that  self  same  advertising,  em¬ 
ployed  by  and  for  them,  can  sustain 
their  own  business.  The  newspaper 
industry  is  sviffering  today  in  large 
part  through  its  own  default.  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  right  remedy 
will  be  applied  but  it  doesn’t  seem 
probable. 


TOY  FUND  SUCCESS 

The  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  news  story  last  week 
that  it  was  opening  its  annual  Toy 
Fund  drive — and  ending  it  the  same 
day.  Reason:  Last  year’s  fund  had 
been  so  oversubscribed  that  it  was 
found  sufficient  to  meet  expenses  for 
toys  for  the  kiddies  of  the  community 
this  Christmas. 


FCC  to  Hear  Press 
Case  Beginning  Jon.  8 

WASHDfCTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9— The 
Newspaper-Radio  Committee,  organ¬ 
ized  to  meet  the  challenge  of  forces 
attempting  to  divorce  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  relations  will  present  its 
case  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  at  hearings  scheduled  to 
open  Jan.  8. 

Last  week  FCC  completed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  evidence  from  its  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  combination  of  inter¬ 
est  issue.  At  the  conclusion  of  hear¬ 
ings,  Harold  Hough  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper-Radio  Committee,  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  said: 

“The  elaborate  economic  studies 
and  the  pages  and  pages  of  exhibits 
prove,  as  the  commission  experts 
stated  today,  just  what  our  News¬ 
paper-Radio  Committee  has  always 
contended — that  stations  are  not  dif¬ 
ferent  by  reason  of  mere  fact  of  own¬ 
ership,  whether  owned  by  newspa¬ 
pers  or  anybody  else.  Stations  differ 
according  to  how  they  are  run,  and 
we’re  willing  to  be  judged  by  that 
test.” 

His  reference  was  to  statistical 
studies  presented  by  FCC  witnesses 
covering  economic  operations  of  785 
commercial  broadcasting  stations,  249 
of  which  have  newspaper  affiliations. 

“On  a  percentage  basis,”  Mr.  Hough 
said,  “the  figures  show  that  newspa¬ 
per  stations  are  31%  of  the  nmnber 
of  ail  stations,  and  that  their  sales  are 
27.8%  and  their  broadcast  income 
26.5%.” 

During  hearings  it  was  brought  out 
that  newspaper  connected  stations  had 
time  sales  of  $30,668,918,  and  broad¬ 
cast  income  before  tax  deduction  of 
$6,577,362.  Time  sales  of  all  conuner- 
cial  stations  was  given  as  $110,500,- 
549,  and  broadcast  income,  $24,784,- 
648. 

■ 

Supreme  Court  Rules 
On  Publicity  Fees 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  8— Public¬ 
ity  fees  paid  in  connection  with  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  legislation  are  not  de¬ 
ductible  from  taxable  income,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
ruled. 

In  a  decision  read  today,  the  court 
rejected  the  contention  made  by  Tex¬ 
tile  Mills  Securities  Corporation  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  that  a  $50,000  fee  paid 
to  Ivy  Lee  for  publicity,  and  $40,000 
paid  to  Warren  F.  Martin,  a  former 
special  assistant  Attorney  General, 
were  “ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses,”  therefore  deductible  for 
purpose  of  federal  income  tax  pay¬ 
ment. 

The  petitioner  was  sponsoring  legis¬ 
lation  permitting  payment  to  aliens 
for  seized  property. 

EDITOR  NAMED 

James  J.  Dempsey  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen, 
succeeding  the  late  Solon  Barbanell, 
who  died  Nov.  29  at  the  age  of  80. 
Mr.  Dempsey  was  formerly  managing 
editor.  Arthur  J.  Busch,  former  city 
editor,  was  made  managing  editor  and 
Anthony  J.  Casey  became  city  editor. 

Mr.  Dempsey,  who  becomes  the 
third  editor  of  the  Citizen  since  it  was 
founded  in  1886,  (the  first  having  been 
the  late  Andrew  McLean,  founder  of 
the  paper  and  father  of  the  present 
publisher),  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Citizen  in  1917.  A  year 
later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  the  old 
morning  newspaper.  After  ^o  years 
there  he  return^  to  the  Citizen.  In 
the  ensuing  years  he  became  telegraph 
editor,  city,  and  managing  editor. 
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Many  people  label  New  Englanders  con¬ 
servative.  We’ll  go  along  with  that.  Conserva¬ 
tive  is  a  pretty  fine  word.  It  suggests  good 
management  and  intelligent  spending. 

Certainly,  it  indicates  no  lack  of  cash  or  fru¬ 
gality  ...  for  New  Englanders  spent  better 
than  $3,300,000,000  in  1939,  more  last  year, 
still  more  during  *41. 


Doesn’t  all  this  suggest  a  way  to  advertise  to 
this  conservative  citizenry.^  A  way  in  tune 
with  their  own  interests  and  kind  of  thinking? 
Doesn’t  this  suggest  newspapers? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  newspaper  map  of  New 
England?  There  are  no  “holes”  ...  no  weak 
s^x)ts  .  .  .  trading  areas  link  together  efficiently. 
The  pattern  is  economy  in  itself! 


What  it  does  mean,  more  than  anything  else, 
is  a  natural  reluctance  to  fall  for  the  frivolous 


New  England’s  new’spaper  story  is  conservative, 
too — conservative  with  your  cash  while  being 


...  a  loyalty  to  good  products,  constructively 
promoted  ...  a  desire  to  have  facts  rather 
than  fancy  regarding  the  new. 

conscientious  about  returning  you  profits.  Ad¬ 
vertise  to  New  England  in  the  New  England 

Wu\  .  .  .  and  start  today. 

★ 

★ 

*  a  “natural” 

for  newspapers 

MAINE 

Bancoc  Dmiljr  News  (M> 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patrioc  (E) 
lUcac  Scndncl  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Brattlcooro  Reformer  (E> 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Evening  Timet  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (MRE) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S> 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 


Cape  Cod  Standard-Timea,  Hyannis  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  Newt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagla-Tribana  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Timet  (S) 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (MdtE) 

Newburypoct  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Tratucript  (E> 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

(}uincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcesur  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MRE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timas  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtnzet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  CMI  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Couram  (M) 

Hartford  CouratK  (S> 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Registet  (EdcS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MKE) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waurbury  Republican  &  American  (MgtE) 
Wacerbury  Republican  Jl  American  (EOSN 
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West  Coast  A.  M.  Dailies 
Operate  Uiider  Blackout 


BLACKOUTS  were  strange  to  this  success  of  a  program  which  had 
country  until  this  toeek  when  they  caused  sirens  to  shriek,  volunteers  to 
trere  practiced  and  ^  force  in  sev-  mobilize  and  the  population  to  under- 
eral  West  Coast  cities.  Here  is  a  go  a  test  of  nerves  as  U.  S.  aircraft 
resume  of  how  morning  newspapers  roared  overhead  on  patrol  duty, 
in  those  cities  are  operating  under  From  Los  Angeles,  Bill  Henry,  Los 


the  stringent  rules. 


Total  Frisco  Blackout 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Dec.  10— Newspa¬ 
pers  hereabouts,  having  proved 
themselves  the  only  high-speed  pub¬ 
lic  information  medium  regularly  op- 
eratable  under  blackout  conditions,  to¬ 
night  were  geared  for  their  greatest 
public  service  since  World  War  I, 
armed  with  special  permits  issued  just 
today,  and  with  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  morning  dallies  prepared  for 
total  blackout.  The  newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  their  service  of  providing  com¬ 
prehensive  stories  of  safeguards,  of 
warning  signals,  of  all  types  of  news. 

When  radio  broadcasting  halted  more 
than  two  hours  Monday  night  diuing 
the  area’s  first  blackout,  and  for  ap¬ 
proximately  four  hours  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  newspapers  bore  the  sole  burden 
of  informing  and  advising  a  war- 
nerved  populace.  Entire  editions 
were  sold  out.  Since  then,  broadcast¬ 
ing  has  been  restored,  subject  to  in¬ 
stant  severance  except  for  the  use  of 
short  wave  by  the  police.  All  out¬ 
doors  signs  have  been  extinguished  on 
both  sides  of  San  Francisco  Bay;  store 
windows  have  abandoned  night  il¬ 
lumination;  stores  have  started  closing 
before  dark  and  plans  for  night  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  have  been  abandoned. 

Tells  East  Not  to  Worry 


Angeles  Times,  described  the  black¬ 
out  as  “about  as  good  as  London’s 
first”  in  a  10  p.m.  broadcast. 


Portland  Editions  Earlier 

PORTLAND  ORE.,  Dec.  9— The  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Portland’s  morning  paper, 
took  its  first  wartime  blackout  in 
stride  this  week. 

With  heavy  tarred  paper  nailed 
over  the  windows  of  its  midtown  edi¬ 
torial  rooms,  staffs  worked  to  turn 
out  “Editions  as  Usual.” 

Under  blackout  regulations,  street¬ 
car,  bus  and  automobile  traffic  has 
been  forbidden  after  an  U.  p.m.  dead¬ 
line,  and  staff  members  required  to 
remain  after  that  hour  are  quartered 
in  downtown  hotels. 

Early  editions  moved  on  schedule, 
but  the  so-called  “bus”  editions,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  truck  in  a  200-mile  radius 
of  Portland,  were  advanced  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  beat  the  blackout. 
Trucks,  their  headlamps  covered  with 
blue  cellophane  and  visored  to  pre¬ 
vent  observation  from  above,  moved 
through  fog-filled  darkness  to  make 
their  50,000-copy  deliveries  in  up¬ 
state  Oregon  and  southwestern  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Son  Diego  Test  O.E. 

SAN  DIEGO,  Cal.,  Dec.  9— Activities 
were  unimpeded  in  San  Diego’s  first 


blackout,  which  began  at  midnight 
We  U  get  along  out  here  all  right  was  Monday.  All  ceiling  lights  were 
the  message  from  <me  newspaper  doused  in  the  press  room  of  the  San 
executive  when  asked  if  blackouts  Diggo  Union  where  pressmen  worked 
“***  presses.  die  remainder  of  the  night  only  with 

We  may  have  to  use  matches  and  ulumination  from  lights  built  on  the 


flashlights  and  toss  our  coats  over  the 


..  ^  ,,,  ,,  presses.  The  editorial  department 

Venetian  blmds,  but  well  manage  all  ^^nply  pulled  down  all  shades  and 


Venetian  blinds.  Arrangements  were 


right,”  said  another. 

SpecUl  i^wer  faciliti^  have  Wn  in^^jediately  started  to  paint  windows 
protected,  it  was  learned,  and  while  , 


blackout  operations  may  not  be  fun, 
they  can  be  done. 

Here  is  what  happened  Monday 
night  when  radio  stations  throughout 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  were  off 


L  A.  Plans  in  Abeyance 


Press  to  See  “Show" 

TWO  days  bafore  tka  conflict  be¬ 
gan,  Sanaral  Douglas  MacArthur, 
commandant  of  ttia  U.  S.  Army  of 
the  Far  East,  in  his  first  press  con¬ 
ference  since  taking  command 
stated  Dec.  5  that  the  press  will ' 
have  front  row  seats  for  any  con¬ 
flict  in  the  Far  East. 

"I  will  show  you  the  fighting  if 
you  are  willing  to  take  the  chances 
of  being  bumped  off,"  he  said. 


International 
Raises  Newsprint 
To  $M  Per  Ton 


Seattle  Complications 

SEATTLE,  Wash.,  Dec.  10 — War  has 
found  Seattle,  with  the  dubious  title 
of  America’s  most  probable  target, 
netting  big  sales  of  extras  but  with 
many  additional  complications  due  to 
blackouts.  Air  defense  headquarters 
here  clamped  prompt  blackouts  shut¬ 
ting  down  all  radio  stations  in  west¬ 
ern  Washington  and  Oregon  at  night 
and  complicating  both  production  and 
distribution  of  newspapers.  The  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  Times  both  blacked 
out  their  ouildings  to  permit  night 
operation.  Windows  were  painted 
black  Cii'  sealed  with  treated  canvas. 
Difficulty  was  reported  on  early  morn¬ 
ing  delivery  of  the  Post-Intelligencer 
since  trucks  frequently  were  halted 
by  police  and  air  wardens  during  the 
blackout,  also  subiurban  trucks  faced 
zealous  of  farmer  highways  volunteers. 
Trucks  have  opaque  masks  over  head¬ 
lights  with  slits  where  lights  shine 
through  blue  cellophane.  The  Times 
is  working  out  with  defense  officials 
emergency  permit  cards  to  insure 
Sunday  morning  deliveries.  All  pa¬ 
pers  are  forced  to  change  work  shifts. 
The  Times  composing  room,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  normally  had  a  skelton  crew 
between  the  day  night  shifts  and  now 
has  day  shift  reporting  soon  as  the 
blackout  ends  succeeds  promptly  by 
the  night  shift  which  works  imtil 
blackout  begins.  Because  of  blackout 
difficulties  additional  watchmen  now 
guard  plants. 


of  mechanical  departments  black,  and 
to  install  black  curtains  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  room. 


the  air  for  more  than  two  hours  as  LOS  ANGELES,  Dec.  8 — Morning 


the  result  of  a  report  that  unidenti-  papers  here  have  as  yet  made  no 


lied  airplanes  had  been  sighted  off  the  plans  as  to  how  they  will  operate  in 
Golden  Gate.  Tlie  blackout  of  the  the  event  of  a  blackout,  possibly  in 
air  extended  into  other  sections  of  view  of  a  statement  by  Basil  Rice, 
the  Pacific  Coast  coordinator  of  the  Los  Angeles  Disas- 

Newspaper  men  continued  at  work  ter  Emergency  Council  Sunday  night 
as  illumination  was  curtailed  in  area  that  the  council  has  recommended 
after  area.  Small  cities  and  towns  against  a  blackout  as  doing  more  harm 
were  included  in  the  curb  on  lights  (in  the  disruption  of  traffic  and  dam- 
and  all  but  interior  illumination  had  age  to  civilian  morale)  than  good, 
been  eliminated  before  the  danger  Vital  spots  are  so  situated,  he  said, 
was  declared  passed.  At  one  time  that  they  could  be  located  by  orien- 
even  short  wave  stations  were  ordered  tation  from  shore  landmarks  which 
to  withhold  all  but  necessary  broad-  are  visible  on  even  the  darkest  night, 
casting.  Coast  listeners  whose  ears  Unless  the  U.  S.  orders  it,  he  said, 
were  not  glued  to  the  short  waves  for  there  would  be  no  blackout, 
police,  fire  and  civilian  defense  sig-  y  g^ould  be  the  Los  Angeles 
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Price  Increase  Effective 
April  1  to  Cost  U.  S. 
Publishers  $6,750,000  a  Yeoi 


WITH  the  announcement  this  we^ 

by  International  Paper  Company 
that  its  newsprint  price  would  be  in¬ 
creased  $3  per  ton  to  $53  as  of  April 
1,  1942,  the  publishers  of  the  United 
States  face  in  the  neiehborhood  of  six 
and  three-quarter  million  dollars  in¬ 
creased  cost  for  paper  in  1942.  Abitihi 
soon  followed  the  lead  and  Inter¬ 
national’s  price  is  expected  to  set 
price  for  all  Canadian  manufacturen 

Although  the  St.  Croix  Paper  do. 
has  aimounced  it  will  continue  its  (SO 
per  ton  price  after  April  1  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  other  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers  have  made  no '  aimouncement 
The  domestic  price  was  raised  $1  to 
the  same  as  the  Canadian  price  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  1941  which  in 
itself  meant  an  increased  cost  to  the 
publishers  of  around  $250,000. 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  raise  the  price  of  their  product 
in  Canada  under  the  general  price- 
ceilings  regulations. 

International’s  statement  said: 

“Our  present  price  which  is  firm 
through  March  31  of  next  year  will 
have  been  in  effect  for  over  four  years 
during  which  time  we  have  absorbed 
all  of  the  advancing  costs  which  have 
been  encountered  particularly  since 
the  outbreak  of  war. 


“We  believe  that  this  record  alone 
will  assure  you  that  the  above  price 
adjustment  is  no  departure  from  a 
conservative  policy  and  is  called  for 
and  made  essential  by  today’s  condi¬ 
tions.” 


Spokane  Ready 

SPOKANE,  Wash.,  Dec.  10 — Windows 
in  many  rooms  throughout  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Review 
plant  were  covered  Tuesday  so  that  a 
blackout  can  be  staged  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Included  are  press  and  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  editorial,  circulation 
and  business  departments,  reference 
library  and  offices  of  General  Manager 
and  Production  Manager.  The  organ¬ 
ization  is  ready  to  carry  on  in  a 
normal  manner  without  interruption 
in  case  of  a  blackout. 


It  is  understood  that  due  to  chlorine 
priorities,  curtailment  of  rotogravure 
sections  will  be  effective  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  Washington  Post  is 
dropping  its  roto  section  as  of  Jan.  1 
and  many  other  papers  are  expected  to 
follow  suit.  Kimberly-Clark,  it  is  im- 
derstood,  is  not  renewing  its  contracts 
for  high  grade  papers  but  will  supply 
paper  imtil  expiration  of  contract. 


nals  found  themselves  going  to  interior 
points  for  regular  wave  broadcasts. 

The  st^age  in  programs  was  reparation.  It  has  its  own  power 
abrupt  &me  broad_casts  were  cut  pUnt  to  provide  lights  and  mech^ical 


Times  stands  in  the  best  position  for 
business  as  usual  without  any  extra 


a  -,1.  i  •  ..u  j  i  f  plant  to  provide  lights  attvg  IIPC«..ltCUtAWCL& 

off  without  wanung  m  the  midst  of 

^  department  power.  The  composmg 


sentences  with  terse  announcements.  _  j  „  u 

Police  began  to  cut  off  neon  signs  and  f 

iTules  of  ciUes  lay  darkened  when 


could 

escape,  and  windows  in  other  parts 

Air  raid  warning.  Air  raid  warning. 

iimm  tirusiA **  witn  blinds  b6tw6cn  tn6in. 


police  stations  sent  out  the  message: 


Air  raid  warning.  White 
By  9:45  pjn.  Coast  time  radio  sta- 


Other  papers  would  mask  their  win- 


tions,  which  had  been  off  the  air  dows  with  black  paper, 
since  around  7  pan.,  were  broad-  All  photo  departments  have  experi- 

casting  again.  Street  lights  returned  mented  to  some  extent  with  infra- 
and  defense  officials  conferred  on  the  red  “blackout”  photography. 


Press  Group  Ousts 
Japanese  Members 

Guenther  Reinhardt,  membership 
secretary  of  the  Foreign  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Tuesday  informed  Stephen 
Early,  President  Roosevelt’s  press 
secretary,  that  the  association’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee  had  dropped  from 
membership  all  Japanese  members 
and  had  canceled  their  credentials. 

The  vote  in  the  committee,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Reinhardt,  who  represents 
Der  Bund,  Switzerland,  was  unani¬ 
mous.  At  the  same  time  the  commit¬ 
tee  pledged  its  loyal  cooperation  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reinhardt  also  made  public  a 
reply  in  which  the  President’s  secre¬ 
tary  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
association’s  action. 

Tlie  offices  of  the  Japanese  new^a- 
pers  Tokio  Asohi  and  Osaka  Asahi,  in 
the  New  York  Times  Building,  were 
closed  on  orders  from  Washington 
this  week. 
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Phila.  Ledger  Has 
Unusual  Front  Page 

PHiLADELPmA,  Pa.,  Dec.  11  — The 
Evening  Ledger  cast  orthodoxy  to  the 
winds  today  and  presented  the  news 
of  the  declaration  of  war  by  Germany 
and  Italy  to  its  readers  in  a  remark¬ 
able  front  page  format. 

The  story  spread  across  eight  col¬ 
umns  in  24-point  type  carried  over  to 
the  two  following  pages  and  was 
headed  by  a  reverse  cut  which  said, 
in  type  of  approximately  300  points 
the  one  word,  “WAR.”  Paralleling 
this  word  were  three  lines  of  72-point 
reading  “Declared  on  United  States 
by  Germany  and  Italy.”  Below  the 
cut  was  another  line  of  120-point  type 
saying  “We  Accept  Challenge.” 

Column  rules,  news  pictures  and 
advertising  matter  was  ruled  off  the 
three  pages  which  were  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  one  story. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ledger,  was  responsible  for 
this  journalistic  feat  which  brought 
inquiries  from  the  Associated  Press, 
the  British  Consulate  General  and 
other  agencies. 

“I  have  been  waiting  30  years  to 
break  a  story  like  this,”  Nason  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Capital  Photogs  Gather 
Ht  First  Radio  Notice 


By  JACK  PRICE 

riTHiN  an  hour  after  the  news  of 
i  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
^  had  been  announced  over  the 
almost  every  staff  photographer 
If  the  picture  syndicates  in  Washing- 
n  reported  for  duty  without  waiting 
jr  a  call.  The  cameramen  were  dis- 
atched  to  cover  every  angle  of  the 
^  news  at  the  Capital.  The  lens- 
^  worked  tirelessly  from  midafter> 
goo  until  the  early  hours  of  morning 
barely  enough  time  taken  out 
sr  meals. 

Ihe  promptness  which  the  camera- 
;en  displayed  in  reporting  to  their 
Sees  made  the  coverage  of  this  mem- 
rsble  event  a  complete  success  for  all 
je  syndicates.  The  excellent  judg- 
:ent  of  the  Camera  Knights  and  their 
rolingness  to  sacrifice  their  off  day 
i  but  one  expression  of  the  news- 
sotographer’s  loyalty  to  his  profes- 
lon. 

Churchill  In  Charge 

Ihe  Associated  Press  Wirephoto 
ureau  in  Washington  is  headed  by 
;  W.  (Bill)  Churchill,  who,  inciden- 
lUy,  had  just  assumed  charge  of  the 
fBtt  the  day  before  the  big  story. 
]ve  cameramen  from  this  bureau 
:;re  immediately  assigned  to  various 
06ts  and  they  kept  an  almost  end- 
ss  stream  of  exposures  flowing  to 
be  office.  The  process  and  wirephoto 
soms  were  kept  in  constant  motion 
bie  to  the  great  number  of  photos 
seLng  made. 

It  was  a  real  thrill  for  Bill 
!hurchill  to  have  such  an  important 
ury  break  practically  on  his  first 
lay  of  duty  in  the  Washington  bu- 
eau.  However,  due  to  his  previous 
Jtperience  as  a  newsphoto  editor  in 
be  main  office  at  New  York,  Mr. 
Churchill  is  credited  with  having  done 
n  excellent  job.  He  succeeded  W. 

L  Walton,  w'ho  resigned  to  become 
Staging  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
Ind.)  Tribune. 

Joe  Marsland,  veteran  photographer 
ad  former  chief  of  the  New  York  INP 
See  directed  the  activities  of  the 
SP  cameramen  and  bureau  staff.  The 
sguiar  permanent  staff  of  this  bureau 
iri:;ii>ted  of  nine  men  including  inside 
perators.  Because  of  the  heavy  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  this  c^ce  for  ad- 
itijnal  service,  two  extra  men  were 
ffit  down  from  New  York  to  aug- 
Knt  the  staff. 

Marsland,  who  was  recently  ap- 
ointed  director  of  the  INP  Washing- 
m  bureau,  was  right  at  home  in 
andling  this  assignment  because  he 
as  had  many  years  experience  in 
laihington  as  both  cameraman  and 
iaaager.  Executives  in  the  main  of- 
ce  were  enthusiastic  about  his  man- 
gement  of  the  coverage  and  the 
plendid  performance  of  his  staff. 

Fear  Mnn  Added 

The  Acme  Newspicture  bureau  in 
[ishington,  under  the  direction  of 
^rge  Gaylin,  kept  on  top  of  the  ball 
fom  the  fiiret  moment  when  the  news 
tory  broke.  The  permanent  staff  of 
^  organization  in  Washington  con- 
of  four  photographers  and  three 
i^de  men,  but  when  the  pressure 

heavy  four  additional  mem- 
^  from  the  New  York  office  were 
own  to  Washington  to  assist  in  main- 
uring  the  fast  tempo  of  service 
lifted  early  Sunday  afternoon. 

We  have  been  informed  that  at  least 
1100  bulbs  were  used  and  the  same 
i^ber  of  films  were  exposed  by  the 
Itotographers  covering  the  story. 
iWiough  the  cameramen  were  busily 


engaged  in  covering  the  White  House, 
State,  War  and  Navy  Buildings  they 
also  were  alert  for  human  interest 
pictures  which  were  picked  up  be¬ 
tween  times  when  they  were  photo¬ 
graphing  celebrities.  A  number  of 
lens-lads  were  also  assigned  to  cover 
the  various  embassies  and  other  de¬ 
partments. 

One  important  situation  that  was 
overcome  with  great  difficulty  was 
that  of  dispatching  films  to  the  offices. 
Few  of  the  regular  messengers  could 
be  reached  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  photographers  to  press  taxi  drivers 
and  spectators  into  service.  Despite 
the  lack  of  organized  courier  service 
the  cameramen  managed  to  keep  their 
pictures  en  route  with  a  fair  amount 
of  regularity. 

When  we  view  the  work  of  the 
cameramen  who  keep  making  ex¬ 
posures  by  the  score  we  should  give 
some  attention  to  the  caption  writers 
and  the  operators  of  the  various 
photo-transmission  machines.  Mod¬ 
em  photographic  coverage  requires  a 
competent  staff  of  editorial  men  who 
can  read  negatives.  Surpising  as  it 
may  seem,  this  technique  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  helps  to  save  time  and 
permits  a  rapid  decision  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  negatives  to  be  printed  for 
service. 

Fhotoqs  Are  Family  Men 

We  have  been  asked  to  inquire 
about  the  status  of  the  cameramen 
who  staff  the  various  syndicates  and 
newspapers  and  the  possibility  of  their 
being  called  into  service.  We  sur¬ 
veyed  the  situation  in  New  York  and 
it  has  been  found  that  about  90%  of 
the  photographers  of  this  city  are 
either  married  and  have  dependents 
or  they  are  past  the  draft  age.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  photographers 
will  not  desire  to  serve  the  military 
but  that  they  must  wait  until  called. 

Bob  Dorman,  manager  of  Acme 
Newspictures,  informs  \is  that  he  has 
already  increased  his  staff  in  many  of 
the  bureaus,  especially  in  Washington 
and  the  West  Coast.  He  also  tells  us 
that  he  will  keep  on  increasing  his 
staffs  as  demands  require.  Executives 
of  the  INP  state  that  for  the  present 
no  vacancies  have  been  caused  by 
conditions.  At  the  Associated  Press 
we  learn  that  the  only  shortage  of 
men  has  occurred  in  the  messenger 
service  department.  The  program  of 
promoting  messengers  into  the  pho¬ 
tographic  department  has  been  an  in¬ 
centive  for  many  young  men  to  start 
with  this  organization  as  couriers. 
Hence  these  young  men  are  mostly  in 
the  draft  limits. 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  little 
possibility  for  positions  as  photogra¬ 
phers  to  those  who  expect  immediate 
vacancies.  If  history  repeats  itself, 
there  may  be  a  demand  for  more  ex¬ 
perienced  cameramen  in  the  near 
future  and  good  men  past  35  or  40 
won’t  be  rejected  solely  because  they 
are  not  young  enough. 

•  •  • 

Largest  Camera  Order 

THE  largest  single  order  for  cameras 

by  a  newspaper  was  recently  de¬ 
livered  by  Graflex  Corp.  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  The  photographers  on 
the  staff  of  the  Tribune  are  now  shoot¬ 
ing  with  their  new  cameras.  Every 
Speed-Graphic  delivered  to  the  Trib’s 
lens-lads  and  lens-gal  (they  have  one 
now)  is  fitted  with  the  new  Graflex 
accessories  including  the  late  model 
synchronizer.  Each  is  an  anniversary 


model  equipped  with  a  five-inch  Ektar 
lens  mounted  in  new  model  Super- 
matic  shutters. 

Recently,  the  Chicago  Tribune  reno¬ 
vated  the  entire  photographic  plant 
and  the  new  cameras  are  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  the  newspaper  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of 
the  organization.  We  cannot  help  but 
think  of  conditions  which  existed 
when  this  country  went  to  war  in  1917. 
Then  almost  every  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer  used  a  German  Ica,  but  now 
we  are  happy  to  see  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican-made  camera  and  lens  is  the 
standard  equipment  for  the  entire 
profession,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  it  is 
tlie  finest  equipment  ever  made  any¬ 
where. 

Camera  Knights 

FEW  newspapermen  would  have  the 
courage  to  leave  a  steady  income  as 
a  reporter  to  compete  for  uncertain 

pay  as  a  free- _ 

lance  photogra¬ 
pher,  but  Harri- 
s  o  n  B.  Roberts 
did  exactly  that 
— and  missed 
very  few  meals. 

Now  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the 
Associated  Press 
in  New  York 
City,  he  came  to 
the  cross  roads  in 
1931  after  work¬ 
ing  as  a  report-  H.  B.  Roberts 
er  for  three  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  —  the  American, 
Daily  News  and  Herald-Examiner. 
He  free-lanced  for  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Roto  awhile,  then 
landed  a  temporary  job  on  the  Staten 
Island  Advance  because  of  the  regular 
photographer’s  illness. 

Roberts  free-lanced  for  the  AP  on 
the  side.  Then  came  his  big  chance — 
the  Morro  Castle  disaster  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1934.  He  sped  to  the  scene,  shot 
numerous  exclusives  and  rushed  them 
back  to  AH’s  New  York  office.  The 
pictures  were  so  good  AP  hired  him 
on  a  regular  basis  and  assigned  him  to 
the  Indianapolis  bureau.  Roberts 
stayed  there  about  a  year,  then  left 
AP  to  become  head  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger’s  photo  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  1936,  he  rejoined  the  AP  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  his  outstanding 
feat  was  to  shoot  an  exclusive  series 
on  Albert  Einstein.  Six  months  later, 
Roberts  was  transferred  to  AP’s  Bos¬ 
ton  bureau.  He  was  transferred  to 
New  York  City  in  1940  and  since  has 
covered  many  important  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sinking  of  the  submarine 
0-9. 

■ 

WELLS  HAWKS  DIES 

Wells  Hawks,  71,  noted  theatrical 
and  circus  publicity  man,  and  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Herald, 
died  Dec.  4  at  the  Pinehurst  Sani¬ 
tarium,  Pomona,  N.  Y.  He  had  been 
an  invalid  since  he  suffered  a  stroke 
at  the  height  of  his  career  in  1927. 
'  Known  to  drama  critics  and  editors 
throughout  the  country,  he  w^  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Bamum  and  Bailey  Cir¬ 
cus  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  circus 
authorities.  He  did  publicity  work 
for  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera,  Luna  Park,  t^  late 
^  Nora  Bayes,  Sam  H.  Harris  ^d 
Charles  H.  Rrohman,  and  at  one  time 
'  was  manager  of  Mary  Pickford.  Mr. 
.  Hawkes  served  several  terms  as  pres- 
.  ident  of  the  Theatrical  Press  Rep- 
:  resentatives  of  America,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Press 
■  Cl«b. 


_ ADVERTISEMENT _ 

Lazoreff  and  Root 
Scoop  World  on 
Japanese  Plans 

On  October  24,  the  Lazareff-Root 
column  syndicated  by  Press  Alliance, 
Inc.,  analyzed  German- Japanese  policy, 
and  ended  by  saying  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  accede  to  Japanese  de¬ 
mands  “the  Japanese  Navy  has  its 
maneuvers  worked  out  for  what  it 
likes  to  think  of  as  a  blitzkrieg 
against  American  bases  and  the 
United  States  Pacific  fleet.  The 
Japanese  Admiralty  has  it  figured  out 
to  its  own  satisfaction  that  it  can 
sweep  all  American  forces  from  the 
Pacific  within  a  few  days!” 

And  the  coltimn  added: 

“But  there  are  plenty  of  politicians 
in  Tokio  who  do  not  accept  the  opti¬ 
mism  of  the  admirals  on  this  point. 
Up  to  the  last  minute — and  even  after 
a  possible  beginning  of  hostilities — 
they  will  work  for  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  Tokio  and  Washington.” 

This  was  not  the  only  report  on  the 
development  of  the  Japanese  situation 
which  Lazareff  and  Root  were  able  to 
give  exclusively. 

On  October  23  the  Lazareff-Root 
column  reported  the  words  of  Japan¬ 
ese  ambassador  to  Vichy,  Baron  Soto- 
matsu  Kato,  who  said,  . .  Our  diplo¬ 
macy  is  subtle  enough  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  striking  before 
the  time  chosen  by  ourselves  and  our 
friends.”  When  asked  whether  that 
time  had  come,  Sotomatsu  Kato  an¬ 
swered,  according  to  the  same  column: 
“The  time  we  have  chosen  is  the  hour 
when  Japan  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
her  mission  without  having  anything 
to  fear  from  anyone.”  The  column 
further  stated:  Do  Japan’s  aggressive 
military  leaders  think  that  the  time 
has  come  now  when  Nippon  can  act 
without  having  to  fear  anyone?  The 
Navy  seems  to  believe  so,  at  least.  All 
the  Japanese  naval  experts  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  lack  of  American  bases 
near  Japan  will  prevent  any  action 
by  the  American  fleet,  which  would 
not  have  time  to  reach  the  scene  be¬ 
fore  the  Japanese  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  coveted  territories — 
that  is  to  say,  the  strategic  points  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  the  oil 
wells  of  Tarakan,  Samarinda,  Maleng, 
Palembang  and  Medan;  Indo-China; 
and  possibly  Siam.” 

Finally,  on  November  8,  the  Laza¬ 
reff-Root  column  announced  that 
Japan’s  decision  had  been  taken  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  orders  of  Berlin  to 
further  the  policy  of  the  Axis. 
“Japan,”  it  said,  “is  already  com¬ 
mitted  to  play  the  role  that  Hitler  has 
assigned  to  her.  That  is  to  keep  the 
United  States  distracted  in  the  Pacific 
in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  aid 
she  can  give  Britain  and  Russia.” 

The  correspondents  of  Lazareff  and 
Root,  who  were  able  to  follow  so  ac¬ 
curately  the  developments  of  Japanese 
policy,  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
send  their  reports  to  the  authors  of 
this  column.  The  difficulties  of  com¬ 
munication  caused  by  the  state  of  war 
will  not  prevent  their  messages  from 
reaching  this  cotmtry,  for  those  diffi¬ 
culties  were  foreseen  far  in  advance, 
and  arrangements  made  to  maintain 
their  service  whatever  might  happen. 

The  Lazareff-Root  column,  BACK- 
STAGE  OF  THE  WAR,  Is  syndicated 
by  Press  Alliance,  Inc.,  235  East  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

ADVERTISEMENT 
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Promotion  Men  Can  Aid 
By  Strengthening  Morale 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

AND  NOW  that  we’re  at  war,  let’s 

talk  some  more  about  what  we  pro¬ 
motion  people  can  do  in  a  practical 
way  to  help  along  the  national  defense 
program.  Last  week  we  said  that  pro¬ 
motion  people  can  help  by  conserving 
materials  for  defense.  This  week  we 
say  that  promotion  people  can  help 
by  strengthening  morale  for  defense. 

When  Jim  Farley  was  running  the 
Democratic  party  organization,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  campaign  periods 
when  the  organization  was  suddenly 
large  and  unwieldy  and  in  a  constant 
state  of  turmoil  and  excitement,  he 
used  to  plaster  headquarters  with 
cards  bearing  this  injunction;  “Keep 
Cool,  Calm  and  Collected.” 

Good  Advico 

The  advice  is  good  for  newspaper 
promotion  people  in  these  tense  and 
hectic  days.  It’s  the  same  advice  the 
New  York  Times  offers  in  its  ad  in 
this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Its 
advice  we  would  simplify  down  to 
this  bald  statement,  “This  is  no  time 
to  shout,”  and  urge  every  one  of  you 
to  print  it  boldly  and  display  it  promi¬ 
nently  throughout  your  shop. 

This  is  no  time  to  shout.  Neither 
in  what  you  say  nor  in  how  you  say  it, 
neither  in  your  copy  nor  your  typog¬ 
raphy.  Pity  is,  the  news  will  do 
plenty  of  shouting,  scare  headlines 
competing  these  days  not  so  much 
with  other  newspapers  as  with  flash 
radio  bulletins.  By  contrast,  news¬ 
paper  promotion  must  be  quiet,  calm 
and  well-tempered.  Newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  that  shouts,  adding  its  voice 
to  the  general  clamor,  lays  newspapers 
open  to  the  charge  of  trying  to  profit 
from  the  war.  This  is  no  time  for 
newspapers  to  have  to  fight  that  kind 
of  slur. 

At  a  time  when  newspaper  readers 
are  being  subjected  to  incitements  of 
all  kinds  from  all  sides,  this  is  a  time 
for  newspaper  promotion  to  be  in¬ 
formative  rather  than  excited.  At  a 
time  when  readers  are  going  to  have 
a  surfeit  of  bad  news  for  a  long  time — 
for  in  war  even  good  news  is  bad 
because  all  news  is  about  the  spilling 
and  splashing  of  blood — newspaper 
promotion  can  make  good  use  of 
humor  and  the  light  approach.  Humor, 
however,  must  be  carefully  handled 
during  an  emergency  period  such  as 
this.  It  must  be  gentle  and  in  good 
taste  and  it  must  never,  never,  never 
jest  about  the  things  that  are  more 
than  ever  sacred  to  people. 

Can  AM  Morale 

At  a  time  when  inevitably  many 
people  will  have  the  jitters  and  will 
be  assailed  by  doubts  and  fears  and 
perplexities,  newspaper  promotion  can 
serve  the  cause  of  civilian  morale  by 
being  an  example  of  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  patriotism.  It  doesn’t  have 
to  wave  the  flag  in  all  its  glorious 
colors.  We  doubt  the  good  taste  of 
such  a  performance.  But  it  can  help 
to  make  people  conscious  that  the  flag 
is  there,  flying  steadily  and  bravely 
and  always. 

A  few  promotion  people — and  we’re 
glad  to  say  a  very  small  few — ^have 
thrown  up  their  hands  and  said,  “Hell, 
it’s  all  so  futile  at  a  time  like  this. 
What  purpose  can  it  serve?”  The 
sooner  people  like  that  get  out  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  into  some  other  endeavor, 
the  better  all  around. 

Civilian  morale  demands  that  every¬ 
body  have  something  to  do,  for  the 
devil  and  the  fifth  columnist  find  idle 
hands  and  idle  minds  easy  prey.  To¬ 
day’s  war  is  all-out  war,  true  enough. 


But  those  on  the  home  front  are  doing 
their  part  if  they  keep  themselves 
busy  conducting  our  lives  and  our 
business  at  home  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  dislocation.  We  can  think  of  no 
more  shattering  blow  to  civilian 
morale  than  for  newspaper  readers  to 
pick  up  their  papers  one  fine  day  and 
find  them  empty  of  advertising.  Every¬ 
body  would  ask,  “What’s  happened?” 
Everybody  would  have  a  gnawing  fear 
that  whatever  had  happened,  it’s  bad. 

Newspaper  promotion’s  job  in  these 
trying  days  is  to  carry  on.  Remember 
always  that  promotion  is  the  voice  of 
the  newspaper,  as  much  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  paper’s  readers  (or 
advertisers)  as  the  editorial  page. 
These  are  days  when  the  newspapers 
are  performing  a  vital  public  service. 
Whatever  promotion  a  newspaper  does 
these  days  must  bear  this  fact — a  very 
serious  fact — in  mind. 

Los  Angeles  Key 

LOS  ANGELES  may  be  blacked  out 

these  nights  as  part  of  our  defense 
activity,  but  nothing  can  black  out 
the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  third  largest  market  and,  as 
such,  an  inviting  place  for  advertisers. 
That  fact  is  made  abundantly  clear  in 
an  excellent  market  book  just  issued 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express, 
“Los  Angeles,  Key  to  the  Southern 
California  Market.” 

The  book  is  sub-titled  “a  study  in 
selective  marketing”  and  should  prove 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  space- 
buyer’s  file  on  Los  Angeles.  It  con¬ 
tains  information  of  this  character: 
market  facts  about  Los  Angeles  and 
eleven  Southern  California  counties; 
market  analyses  and  outlet  maps, 
covering  these  11  counties,  for  food, 
drugs  and  liquor,  and  an  analysis  and 
sales  map  of  the  automotive  market; 
a  summary  of  the  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Los  Angeles;  and  an  analysis 
of  the  defense  impact  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  “a  $2,000,000,000  tailwind.” 

The  book  runs  to  62  pages,  only 
eight  of  which  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  Herald-Express.  It  is  814x11 
in  size,  plastic  bound.  It  is  neatly  de¬ 
signed,  indexed  for  quick  and  ready 
reference,  and  well  and  clearly 
written. 

Travel  and  Resort  Research 

THE  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  is 

currently  distributing  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  promotion  we  have 
ever  seen  in  the  resort  and  travel  field, 
a  16-page  booklet  reporting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  among  readers.  It 
should  certainly  help  resort  and  travel 
advertisers  make  better  use  of  their 
money  by  helping  them  prepare  more 
effective  advertising. 

With  so  much  money  spent  in  resort 
and  travel  advertising  it  seems  a  pity 
that  so  little  research  has  been  done 
in  the  field.  We  know  of  none  except 
a  few  minor  efforts  by  a  few  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  that  are  hardly  conclu¬ 
sive.  The  explanation  is,  of  course, 
that  the  field  is  a  big  one  made  up  of 
many  small  advertisers. 

These  are  the  questions  this  booklet 
answers:  How  long  a  vacation  will 
you  take  this  year?  Where  are  you 
going  on  your  vacation?  How  are 
you  going  on  your  vacation?  Where 
will  you  stop?  How  much  will  you 
spend?  Which  features  interest  you 
most  in  deciding  where  to  go? 

There  are  a  couple  of  pages  of  com¬ 
ments  by  readers  answering  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  and  these  are  bfoken  down 


L 


into  the  age  groups  under  35  and 
over  35.  The  question,  “How  do  you 
decide  where  to  go?”  found  20%  an¬ 
swering,  “newspapers”;  47%,  “friends’ 
recommendations”;  1.8%,  “magazines”; 
and  0.5%,  “radio.” 


Payrolls  in  Portland 

“ONE  of  the  most  successful  direct 
promotions  we  have  used  with  local 
advertisers  is  the  day-by-day  payroll 
chart,”  writes  M.  EUizabeth  Tobin,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal.  “The  figures  for 
these  charts  are  collected  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  large  Portland 
banks  and  from  city  and  county  agen¬ 
cies  and  railroads  that  do  not  pay 
through  the  banks.  Local  merchants 
tell  us  these  charts  are  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  in  planning  promotions.” 

Miss  Tobin’s  experience  jibes  with 
the  experience  of  other  newspajiers, 
large  and  small,  that  offer  this  kind 
of  promotional  information  service. 


Waukegan  (Ill.)  Post 
Suspended  Dec.  5 


The  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Post,  after 
two  years  and  three  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  as  an  evening  newspaper,  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  Dec.  5.  During 
its  brief  career,  the  Post  underwent  a 
federal  investigation  of  its  background 
and  publishers  as  to  possible  connec¬ 
tion  with  organized  gambling  in  Lake 
County. 

William  Goldstein,  Chicago  attorney 
for  William  R.  Skidmore,  signed  the 
front-page  editorial  annoimcing  the 
suspension,  as  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Post.  He  stated  in  the  editorial 
that  he  had  spent  $200,000  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  the  newspaper  a  success. 
Goldstein  was  indicted  by  the  federal 
grand  jury  on  two  occasions,  once  for 
perjury  and  once  for  income  tax  eva¬ 
sion.  He  was  found  not  guilty. 

Shortly  after  the  Post  started  pub¬ 
lishing,  Sept.  5,  1939,  it  was  charged 
that  Skidmore  established  the  paper 
in  retaliation  against  Frank  H.  Just, 
publisher  of  the  Waukegan  News-Sun. 
Just  publicly  stated  that  he  had  been 
offer^  $100,000  to  cease  opposition  to 
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gambling  in  Lake  coimty  prior  ^ 
establishment  of  the  Post.  Just  ^ 
he  had  been  told  that  a  rival  net,, 
paper  would  be  started  if  he  refu^ 
The  News-Sun  remains  as  Waukegan 
only  daily  newspaper.  The  Pogfi 
printing  equipment  is  being  soli 
In  issuing  orders  to  cut  off  the  tek 
type  service  from  Internationl  News 
Service  to  the  defunct  Post,  ^ 
American  Telephone  and  Telegra;;.] 
Company  inadvertently  cut  o8  th 
Associated  Press  service  to  the  NeiR. 
Sun,  Dec.  6.  This  delayed  publicatja] 
of  the  News-Sun  two  hours  that  daj. 
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Attacks  Tax  Board 
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Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  3 — The  Jda-E 
son  City  Press,  Inc.,  publishers  of  Ikty 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle 
Press,  has  attacked  the  validity  of  ^ 
Tennessee  S*ate  Board  of  Tax  Equal. 
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What  Soldiers  Wont 

THE  Chicago  Herald-American  turns 

a  neat  promotion  that  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  like  with  a  survey  it  has  just 
made  to  find  out  what  the  boys  in  the 
service  want  for  Christmas.  To  make 
the  most  of  it,  the  Herald-American 
is  using  it  as  the  basis  for  a  couple  of 
editorial  features  and  is  giving  it  wide 
reader  promotion. 

“We  have  already  discovered,” 
writes  Promotion  Manager  C.  L. 
Gould,  “that  retail  merchants  are 
hopped  up  over  this  gift  survey  and 
many  of  them  have  already  tied  in 
with  our  findings.” 


ization  in  a  suit  filed  in  Second  Cird^E^t 
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Court  here.  In  a  petition,  chargi^ 
the  board  is  a  violation  of  the  fundi- 
mental  separation  of  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  branchei  of 
government,  and  therefore  is  uno® 
stitutional,  the  publishing  firm  asb 
writ  of  certiorari  granting  an  anw.!^" 
to  the  court  from  a  tax  assessment  ” 

It  claims  that  an  assessment  on  tbe 
company  property — $28,000  on  real 
estate  and  $57,000  on  personalty— by 
the  Washington  County  tax  assessot'b 
was  appealed  to  the  tax  board 
only  a  slight  personalty  assessment 
resulting. 

The  petition  claims  that  the  pe 
sonalty  value  of  the  corporatks^^f^ 
should  be  that  of  its  capital  stock, 
market  value,  and  that  its  real  estiti| 


assessment  is  higher  than  any 


property  in  the  city. 


Exciting  daily 

News  Report 


covering  latest  develop* 
ments  in  all  fields  of 
science  with  advance  re¬ 
leases  (“Wire  Stories  by 
MaiF^)  on  scientific  con¬ 
ventions.  Write  to 


Science  Service 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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gmounced  this  week  by  Silliman 
;yans,  Sun  publisher. 

George  A.  Brandenburg,  EIditor  & 
Polisher’s  Chicago  correspondent, 
ports  that  under  terms  of  the  trans- 
-tion.  Sun  Syndicate  takes  over  all 
(bquire  features  and  will  offer  them 
syndication  along  with  material 
toduced  by  the  new  Chicago  paper. 
^  entire  Esquire  Features  Syndicate 
^nnel,  including  salesmen,  became 


1  Circsil^bers  of  the  Sun  Syndicate,  effec- 


chargBjl 
i  funda- 
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tn  Dec.  1. 

Deaby  Is  General  Manager 

Howard  Denby,  Sim  feature  editor 


former  manager  Esquire  Features, 
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•■imdicate-  Ira  Emerich,  sales  man 
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bureau  and  foreign  news  service. 
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Chicago  Sun  Buys 
Esquire  Features,  Inc. 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


an  Chicago  Sun,  Chicago’s  new  other  newcomer  described  as  a  “real 
morning  newspaper,  has  purchased  comic’’  is  “Hoyman,”  drawn  by  Wil- 
Features,  Inc.,  in  its  entirety  liam  Haney,  former  Hearst  newspaper 
David  Smart,  publisher  of  cartoonist.  This  strip  will  employ  a 
magazine,  and  has  established  new  technique  in  which  the  creator 
it  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate,  it  was  an-  will  offer  asides  and  comments  much 

like  a  newsreel  commentator. 

All  of  the  Esquire  features,  includ¬ 
ing  Sidney  Carroll’s  daily  column  from 
Hollywood  and  the  weekly  candid  pic¬ 
ture  page  of  movie  stars,  will  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Sun  Syndicate. 


McClure  Names  Leman 
ALBERT  N.  LEMAN,  former  feature 
editor  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
McClure  News- 


liil  be  general  manager  of  the  Sun 


gcr  of  Esquire  Features,  will  continue 
the  same  capacity  with  the  new 
indicate. 

The  Sun  will  syndicate  not  only  fea- 
Bres,  but  also  news  from  its  Washing- 


was  stated.  Washington  news,  de- 
■^loi^lnped  by  Bascom  Timmons  and  the 
bureau,  including  Turner  Cat- 
Jedge,  roving  correspondent,  will  be 
poratjcafoi^  to  newspapers.  The  foreign 
stock,  stws  staff  includes  H.  R.  Knicker- 
il  estaiSjcicer,  head  of  foreign  service,  and 
y  othcpjf^rd  Angly,  Far  Eastern  corre- 
vcmdent. 

The  first  new  feature  to  be  offered 
by  the  Sun  is  a  daily  200  to  300  word 


Albert  N.  Leman 


PAPER  Syndicate, 
it  was  announced 
this  week  by 
Richard  H . 
Waldo,  president. 
Mr.  Leman’s  du¬ 
ties  include  edit¬ 
ing  “The  Nation¬ 
al  Whirligig,” 
daily  column  of 
news  behind  the 
news. 

Leman  became 
feature  editor  of 
the  Post  in  1931, 
reporter,  feature 


jbomn  by  Sergeant  Alvin  C.  York, 
Ipero  of  World  War  I  and  first  citizen 
Fentress  County,  Tenn.  'The  53- 
ftear-old  school  builder  and  church 
Htader  has  signed  a  contract  to  give 
views  on  problems  facing  the  world 
|oday. 

Coleman  Harwell,  executive  editor 
d  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  arranged 
pr  publication  of  York’s  articles. 

To  Syadicat#  Cartoons 
Other  features  the  Sun  will  syndi- 
fcte  bclude  Charles  Werner’s  editorial 
fcrtuons  and  the  clay  sculpture  car¬ 
oms  by  Jack  Lambert,  formerly  of 
|he  Baltimore  Sun.  Mr.  Werner  is  a 
nner  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  having 
rmerly  been  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
pklahoman . 

Editorial  features  from  the  Sun  to 
i  offered  include  Warren  Brown’s 
bports  column;  June  Pr  ovine’s 

Bound-About;”  food  and  home  eco- 
fcomic  articles  by  Ethel  Somers;  “To¬ 
ll’s  Problems,”  including  advice  to 
lovelorn  and  human  interest  prob- 
^is,  by  Ruth  Campbell;  “Working 
H”  column  by  Carol  Benson;  “Tip 
Toe  Beauty,”  by  Ruth  Crowley; 
four  Good  Health,”  by  Dr,  Nathan  S. 
ivis,  past  president  of  the  Chicago 
■tdical  Society  and  grandson  of  the 
■snder  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
tion. 

the  comic  strip  field,  the  Sun  will 
r  several  brand  new  features,  Mr. 
by  announced,  including  “Toodle 
ly,”  a  daily  and  Sunday  comic 
including  a  half-page  in  color 
Sunday,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
the  latter  a  daughter  of  Sol 
creator  of  “The  Nebbs.”  This 
'e  was  described  cts  a  family  life 
which  does  in  comics  what  the 
y  family  in  the  movies  and  Henry 
ch  and  his  family  do  in  radio. 
"Buckskin  Lad,”  a  daily  and  Sunday 
by  Dude  Proebsting,  is  a  “west- 
adventure  continuity  series.  An- 


after  a  career 
writer,  department  editor,  columnist 
and  European  correspondent  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany.  It  was 
on  the  Boston  Post  that  he  originated 
and  edited  Your  World  magazine,  a 
comic,  fiction  and  feature  periodical  in 
colors  that  was  syndicated  by  the 
Thompson  Feature  Service  and  later 
by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Leman  was  bom  in  Rockport,  Mass., 
and  is  44  years  old.  During  World 
War  I  he  served  overseas  in  G-2  Sec¬ 
tion,  General  Staff,  A.E.F.  He  was 
educated  at  Boston  University,  where 
he  later  lectured  at  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

Leman  succeeds  S.  Burton  Heath, 
former  New  York  World-Telegram 
reporter  who  was  awarded  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  for  his  expos4  of  former 
Judge  Martin  Manton.  Heath’s  one- 
year  contract  expires  at  year’s  end. 
He  told  the  column  he  has  not  yet 
accepted  a  new  post. 


Personals  and  Notes 
WALTER  WINCHELL,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  and  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  currently  is  in 
Florida  on  his  annual  vacation  and  has 
applied  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  active  duty.  The  columnist  is 
a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  His  letter  had  not  been  ack¬ 
nowledge  as  this  column  went  to  press. 
.  .  .  The  AP  Feature  Service  this 
week  announced  its  annual  All- 
America  football  selection  for  release 
to  a.m.  papers  Dec  12,  with  Herb 
Barker,  general  sports  editor,  writing 
the  a.m.  story  and  Dillon  Graham, 
Feature  Service  sports  editor,  writing 
a  separate  story  for  p.m.  papers.  .  .  . 
Editorial  Symposium,  a  Boston  syndi¬ 
cate  distributing  a  feature  bearing  the 
same  name,  this  week  announced  that 
service  would  be  discontinued  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  .  .  ,  W.  Worthing¬ 
ton  Wells,  editor  of  the  syndicate 
bearing  his  name  in  Leonia,  N.  J.,  has 
purchased  the  weekly  Leonia  Life.  .  .  . 
Bud  Sauers,  artist,  and  Jack  Suttek, 
librarian,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  have  formed  the  S-S 
Syndicate  to  service  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 
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More  LAUGHS  Is  What 

Readers  Want  In  Their  Newspapers  Today 

Treat  your  subscribers  to  a  daily  chuckle 

by  giving 

them  the 

sparkling  column 

4 

By 

i  *  * 

HENRY 

f , 

McLEMORE 

1  America’s  iVo.  1 

Humorist-Reporter 

1  Humor  is  the  only  sure  antidote  for  war  jitters.  11 

■  I  Humor 

is  McLemore’s 

specialty.  He  has  what  | 

your  paper  needs — ^what  your  readers  want: 

LAUGHS  AND  MORE  LAUGHS 

1!  Never  in 

the  history  of  the  syndicate  business  has  a  11 

II  successful  new  feature  been  bought  by  so  many  papers  in  || 

1  so  short  a  time.  Every  day  Henry  McLemore  treats  serious  || 

1  subjects  on 

the  lighter  side.  1 

1  Some  of  the  130  papers  which  publish  his  column  are  1 

1  listed  below. 

1  Philadelphia  BoUetin 

Detroit  Free  Press 

1 1  Boston  Globe 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Pittshurgh  Press 

Los  Angeles  Times 

New  York  Journal-American 

Washington  Star 

Atlanta  Journal 

Indianapolis  News 

Baltimore  News-Post 

Chicago  Herald-Amerieaa 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Seattle  Times 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 

Portland  Oregonian 

1 1  Houston  Post 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

Dallas  News 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 

Wichita  Beacon 

Minneapolis  Times 

Miami  Herald 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Winnipeg  Free  Press 

Nashville  Banner 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript 

Tulsa  Tribune 

Lansing  State  Journal 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

Shreveport  Times 

San  Antonio  News 

Greensboro  News 

Grand  Rapids  Herald 

Mobile  Press  Register 

Montgomery  Advertiser 

Albany  Times-Union 

Knoxville  Journal 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Austin  American  Statesman 

Evansville  Courier 

Amarillo  Globe  News 

Rockford  Morning  Star 

Savannah  News 

Bangor  Daily  News 

Waco  News-Tribune 

Augusta  Herald 

Schenectady  Gazette 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer-News 

Racine  Journal-Times 

Davenport  Times 

Would  you  like  to  see  samples? 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEi 


Expeditionary  Force  Of 
Newsmen  Gathered  in  S.  F. 


Dailies  in  Honolulu  and  Their  Executives 
Reported  Safe  .  .  .  Reporters  Augment  Staffs  on 
Coast . . .  Some  Might  Attempt  to  Go  to  Orient 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Dec.  9 — Vangxiard  After  the  first  barrage  of  phone  calls 


The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  ^ 
fied  its  affiliates  this  week  that  they, 
elusive  network  affiliation  requa? 
ment  had  been  abandoned.  In  «  w 
to  the  stations,  Vice-President  Wi^ 

Pierre  Huss,  formerly  Berlin  bureau  ment  traflic.  By  Monday  newsmen  I _ _ I  S-  Hedges  said  this  meant  the  riteA.- 

correspondent;  James  Kilgallen  and  here  were  grouchy  over  the  lack  of  TrxgTU'l'IL-T^  H  “obligation  pursumj 

Ralph  Jordan,  all  of  International  messages  direct  from  Honolulu.  Ap-  “ttUrtn  iUlI^  1  iT  iOn  1  iViJPI  which  an  NBC  afiUiate  may  not  hi^ 


of  what  may  prove  an  expeditionary  and  urgent  cables,  information  from 
force  of  news  correspondents  was  as-  the  Islands  simmered  under  the  pres- 


sembling  here  today. 


sure  of  increasingly  heavy  Govern- 


Exclusive  Rule 
To  Affiliates 
Lifted  by  NBC 


Stations  May  Now  Broad 
Programs  of  Other  Netw 
Of  the  Conflict 


News  Service,  were  due  today.  All  parently  this  situation  was  causing  A  Chinas*  reporter,  showing  his  pass  to  a  *he  programs  of  another 
three,  including  former  Coast  Man-  some  hesitation  in  plans  to  rush  men  policeman  at  the  Whit*  House  gat*  Tues-  such  times  as  do  not  conflict  vj| 

_ _ T _ 1 _ _ 1-^  1 _ _ ^4.-- _ 4.^  4U-.  4^  TI _ 22  'ftir _ -  _ _ _  J...  _  _  -• _ _  L!_  _ A  _ fVlA  efAH/\n’a  rvkIeAatiAn  ♦.a 


ager  Jordan  who  has  returned  to  the  to  Hawaii.  Months  ago  many  San  day,  wears  a  sign  on  his  coat  saying,  the  station’s  obligation  to  bi 


news  fray  after  a  session  with  MGM  Francisco  newsmen  took  antitoxin  "Chines*  reporter,  NOT  Japanese,  please."  NBC  programs.’’ 


Studios,  have  news  noses  pointed  ex-  shots  and  obtained  the  papers  neces- 
pectantly  toward  the  mid-Pacific,  sary  for  any  such  a  move.  Today 
where  war  rages.  there  are  a  mass  of  tangles  in  trans- 

Eyet  OR  Hawaii  portation,  alone,  which  would  have 


shots  and  obtained  the  papers  neces-  This  is  Jo*  Chiang,  Washington  corret-  Mr.  Hedges  said  that  all  other  {bstJ 
sary  for  any  such  a  move.  Today  pondent  for  the  Chinese  National  Daily,  sions  of  the  contracts,  including  ^ 
there  are  a  mass  of  tangles  in  trans-  "  sions  conraming  network  o 

portation,  alone,  which  would  have  __  ■  time,  remain  luxdxanged. 


Associated  Press  and  United  Press  J?  ^e  solved  before  setting  forth  into 
offices  here  had  no  annoimcement  as  Pacific. 


to  whether  they  also  will  seek  to  send  ^  ...  .  i  i  .tni 

men  out  toward  Japan.  If  the  chances  Dailies  In  Honolulu  Okay 

of  a  successful  newspapermen’s  land-  THE  United  Press  reported  Tuesday 


ing  force  in  Hawaii  or  any  of  the  from  San  Francisco  that  “all  news 


Islands  beyond  are  found  to  be  good  papers  in  Hawaii,  including  the 
when  the  smoke  of  early  combat  di-  Hawaii  Hochi  Sha,  Japanese  daily,  are 


minishes,  it  is  likely  that  a  migration  publishing  as  usual. 


will  be  attempted. 


phone  conversation  with 


ns-  - - -  sions  concerning  network  apHwj 

ive  --  ■  time,  remain  undianged. 

nto  050  Now  in  Emergaacy  Times  Cited 

,  “During  these  times  of  emergamj,' 

CaiTlBlT  Bov 

*  should  be  devoted  to  the  maintoK- 

lay  improvement  of  our  natknrii! 

vs-  OIQUip  *  lOyiUlll  network  broadcasting  services  ahy 

the  Plsy  such  an  important  part  in  id 

WASHmoTON,  Dto.  K^More  tailing  national  morale.  "1 

papers  have  si^ffi^  their  mt^on  ‘The  Federal  Communications  C«J 
tjjg  to  cooperate  with  Ae  U.  S.  Treas-  niission  and  others  have  criticized^ 


“The  Federal  Communications  0 
mission  and  others  have  criticized  i 


Meanwhile  there  is  silence  from  Honolulu  bureau  was  censored,  and  '“y  ®  ramer  boy  defense  plM  gj.gj  provisions  of  our  network 


Hawaii  here  except  for  those  messages  no  mention  of  the  military  situation  bringing  the  total  to  6b0.  Xhe  contracts.  While  we  believe 

- ,  additions  follow:  ..... 


transmitted  through  Washington.  Of-  wss  permitted 


ficials  stated  that  the  traffic  to  Hono- 


Members  of  the  UP.  bureau  and 


lulu  is  too  heavy  to  bear  other  than  their  families  are  safe,  Frank  Tre- 
necessary  messages.  Occasional  stories  maine,  bureau  manager,  said,  adding 


were  coming  here  direct  from  Manila,  that  Lorrin  P.  TTiurston,  publisher  of 
A  check  of  press  association  offices  the  Honolulu  Advertiser;  J.  R.  Far- 


showed  no  reports  of  any  injury  to  rington,  publisher  of  the  Honolulu 
person  or  property  of  any  of  the  pres-  Star-Bulletin;  Riley  H.  Allen,  man- 


all  of  these  provisions  are  desir^ 
ALABAMA  for  network  operation  in  the  puit 

Florence  Times.  interest,  both  from  the  station’s  stard^ 

CALIFORNIA  point  and  our  own,  we  do  not  beliw 

Alhambra  Post- Advocate,  Los  Angeles  Ex-  that  all  of  them  are  indispensable.* 
aminer.  .i^g  believe  that  the  ind 


ent  news  force  in  Hawaii.  Harold  oguig  editor  of  the  Star-Bulletin,  and 
Tumblad,  San  Francisco  AP  manager,  their  families,  also  were  safe  and  un¬ 


talked  with  Eugene  Bums  during  Sun-  injured, 
day’s  bombing.  At  the  time  Hugh  “ 

Lytle  was  not  in  the  office  but  there  Tntor.Prrrnrrl  Ptacc 
has  been  no  cause  for  concern  over  his  aVUClvIl  IT xeSa 

safety.  Pledge  Loyalty 

Charles  S.  Sullivan  of  United  Press  ™  ,  ,  .  . 

talked  by  Trans-Pacific  phone  with  The  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  mil- 

Mrs.  Frank  Tremaine  Sunday  after-  Americans  of  foreign  birth  or 

noon.  Mrs.  Tremaine  was  relaying  extraction  to  the  muntry  of  their 


CONNECTICUT 
\'ew  Britain  Herald. 

FLORIDA 

Panama  City  Neu'S-Herald. 

IDAHO 

Pocatello  Idaho  State  Journal 
ILLINOIS 
Elgin  Courier  News. 

INDIANA 

Bedford  Mail. 

KENTUCKY 


P/vr'irvl  Dvacc  News.  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the^ 

IrreSS  INDIANA  work  Broadcasting  Order  permit' 

pioHrro  Lovedtv  Bedford  Mail.  so-called  ‘non  exclusive  option  ti 

^  ^  ^  KENTUCKY  .  on  56  days’  notice  are  workable.  L 

The  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  mil-  Bowling  suit  against  the  commission  seeki 

Irons  or  Americans  ot  toreign  birth  or  jf^^.siar,  Fulton  Leader,  Henderson  Gleaner  preserve  the  all-important  right  to 


reports  of  damage  phoned  her  by  her  adoption,  and  the  foreign  langimge  MayAeld  Messenger,  Maysville  Independent 


&  Journal,  Hopkinsville  Kentucky  New  Era,  tain  a  firm  option  of  the  type  WC  I 


husband,  then  at  Fort  Shatter.  Fran¬ 
cis  McCarty  was  in  Honolulu  en  route 


newspaper  publishers’  clear  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  responsibilities  resting 


to  Manila  when  the  Japanese  bombers  them  in  tois  hour  of  natioital 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Worcester  Telegram  Casette. 

MICHIGAN 


gard  as  essential  to  the  continua:::^ 
of  the  present  high  standard  of  natui:- 
wide  network  broadcasting.’’ 

Last  week  NBC  announced  that  it 


visited  Oahu. 

Dallies  Reported  Safe 

None  of  the  press  associations  had 
any  knowledge  of  any  mishap  to 


CTisis,  were  ^^essed  Thursday  by  Pontiac  Press,  YpsUanti  Press,  Grand  Haven  was  Considering  a  plan  for  the  sepss- 


Nathan  H.  Seidman,  president  of  the  Daily  Tribune. 


Inter-Racial  Press  of  America,  Inc., 
New  York. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth  Herald,  Duluth  Tribune,  St.  Paul 


newsmen  with  other  agenciw  or  with  languages  have  taken 


“American  newspapers  published  in  Bispatch,  if.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Ae  Adrertiaer  or  Ae  Hc^-  bo^h  the  nation  and  Aeir 

lulu  Star  Bulletin.  All  mAcati^  public,  a  significance  scarcely  ap- 

were  that  boA  i^rsons  and  pro^rty  poached  at  any  oAer  time,’’  Mr. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville  Delta  Democrat-Times. 


of  newsmen  and  news  organizations 
were  safe  Aere.  One  broadcast  from 
Hawaii  described  a  bomb  as  landing 
“m  front  of  Ae  Advertiser  building,” 
but  the  broadcaster  was  speaking 
from  that  bmlding  and  his  message 
was  uninterrupted. 


Seidman  said. 

“The  foreign  language  publishers 
throughout  Ae  Unit^  States  are  alive 
to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  rest¬ 
ing  upon  Aem  in  this  unprecedented 
crisis  in  our  country’s  affairs.  They 
stand  united  behind  Ae  President, 


.MISSOURI 

Jefferson  City  Capital,  Jefferson  City  Post 
Tribune. 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha  World  Herald. 


Dick  Haller  and  Robert  Y.  Robb  ready  to  perform  any  service,  render 


have  been  ordered  by  INS  to  organize 
news  staffs  m  Hawaii,  it  was  learned. 


every  sacrifice,  in  order  Aat  Ais  land 
of  liberty  and  democracy  may  be  pre- 


NEW  YORK 
Wellsville  Reporter. 

OHIO 

Columbus  Star,  Marion  Star. 

OREGON 

Oregon  City  Enterprise. 


pensable  element  in  every  netwert| 
affiliation  contract  is  a  provision  giv4 
ing  Ae  network  a  firm  option  on  il 
reasonable  amount  of  time,  exerdiJ 
Tribune,  able  on  reasonable  notice,”  Mr.  Hed^ 
wrote  to  Ae  stations.  “We  do 
believe  Aat  Ae  provisions  of  Ae  Nft.| 
work  Broadcastmg  Order  pemiit‘-| 
so-called  ‘non  exclusive  option  tiai 
.  .  on  56  days’  notice  are  workable.  Gaa 


tion  of  its  Red  and  Blue  networks.  A 
board  meeting  to  consider  the  plj? 
was  held  Ais  week  but  no  defei- 
action  was  taken. 


Mr.  Haller  also  is  wiA  Ae  Advertiser  served  unimpaired  and  Ae  cherished 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AUootta  Mirror,  Bethlehem  Globe  Times, 


And  Air.  RoBb  &lsO  h&S  b66n  with  th6  idcsls  snd  SACr&d  principles  of  this  re-  Philipsburg  Joumcl,  Times  Mirror. 


SUGGESTION  ADOPTED 

Back  on  June  28, 1914,  Leon  J.  Pini- 
son,  automobile  editor,  San  Franciw 
Chronicle,  suggested  editorially  a 
underground  parking  station  bene^ 
San  Francisco’s  Union  Square  in  th 
heart  of  the  city.  Today  intereMi^ 
crowds  are  watchmg  completion  of  th 
excavation  work  for  Ae  project  B< 
not  even  Mr.  Pinkson  foresaw  diii 
steel  would  be  supplied  for  Ae  projw 
despite  priorities  because  it  is  utiloj 
able  as  a  bomb  shelter.  I 


Philippine  Free  Freu.  BoA  were  public  may  not  perish  from  Ae  earA. 


placed  on  full  time  INS  duty. 
Newsmen  of  all  press  associations 


“We,  of  Ais  organization,  Ae  Inter- 
Racial  Press  of  America,”  Mr.  Seid- 


mobilized  quickly  here  Sunday  when  man  stated,  “men  and  women  of  vari- 


Japan  attacked  Hawaii.  Frank  H. 
BarAolomew,  Pacific  Division  man¬ 
ager,  James  Sheehy,  George  McCad- 


ous  racial  origins  and  religious  affilia¬ 
tions — ^we,  too,  are  serving  and  stand 
ready  to  continue  serving  our  Gov- 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
.Anderson  Independent-Tribune,  Anderson 
Mail. 

TENNESSEE 

Jackson  Sun. 


SUIT  OVER  RESIGNATION 

SAt  has  been  filed  against  Dan  Tj 
Emmett  publisher,  Oxnard  (Cal)' 
Press-Courier,  m  Ae  Los  Ange^ 


den,  Roger  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Sulli-  ernment  in  whatever  it  may  call  up- 
van  were  among  Aose  early  on  Ae  on  us  to  do — we,  too,  are  dedicatmg  all 


TEXAS  Press-Courier,  m  Ae  Los  Ar 

ffttrlingen  Valley  Morniy  Star,  Harlingen  Federal  District  Court  On  Ae  c! 
Monitor  Herald,  oaM  d^ntonto  Express,  San  i_  /  j  x  i  ‘ai-  a 

.Antonio  News,  Bryan  Eagle.  he  failed  to  Comply  WlA  Assu, 


scene  at  United  Press.  Jack  Hanley,  cur  strengA  and  ability  toward  Ae 


VIRGINIA 

Newport  News  Press,  Newport  News 


Coast  manager,  and  Ed  Sullivan,  mght  achievement  of  Ae  common  goal—  Times  Herald,  Waynesboro  Nev^^rginian. 

_  j: _ L _ 1  TXTO  .i. .  _  _ " 


editor,  directed  INS  activities 


Ae  defeat  of  our  enemies  and  Ae 


AP  roundup  also  resulted  m  a  quick  victory  of  the  forces  of  justice,  right- 


muster  of  veteran  newsmen. 


eousness  and  civilization.” 


WASHINGTON 
Bremerton  New.r  •  Searchlight, 
Washingtonian. 


'  he  failed  to  comply  wiA  Assucia^ 
Press  by-laws  m  failing  to  give  a  two-j 
t  News  notice  of  resignation  of  me® 

ginian.  bership.  The  AP  is  asking  $3,780- 
representmg  two  years  of  member 
Hoquiam  at  $36.35  a  week,  less  $100  bond, 
to  have  been  forfeited. 
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Are  You  Proud  of  Your  Promotion? 


This  message  is  for  enterprising  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  people.  Are  you  one  of  them? 

Are  you  proud  of  the  effort  you  have  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  your  newspaper?  Here,  then, 
is  a  grand  opportunity  to  enter  that  material 
— be  it  a  complete  campaign  or  an  individual 
group  of  advertisements — in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER’S  11th  Annual  Newspaper  Promotion 
Contest. 

Study  the  classifications  below.  You  know  your 
best  work.  Arrange  it  to  contest  requirements 
listed  at  the  right  and  mail  it  to  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  now.  Leading  advertising  men  are 
to  act  as  the  judges — let's  see  what  they  think 
of  it! 

Man,  here’s  a  challenge  for  you.  Think  of  the 
fine  publicity  for  your  paper  if  you  win  an 
award  . .  .  the  satisfaction  to  yourself.  Come  on, 
get  busy!  Here  are  the  awards  .  .  . 


CONTEST  CLASSIFICATIONS 
AND  AWARDS 

lEST  ALL-ROUND  PROMOTION  RY  AN 
INDIVIDUAL  NEWSPAPER 

1.  Based  on  the  year's  work,  including  all  phases  of 
promotion — advertisements  for  various  purposes,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  research,  etc. 

First  Award — Silver  Loving  Cup  and  Bronae  PlaqiM. 
Cup  becomes  permanent  property  of  newspaper  win¬ 
ning  it  three  times.  Plaque  remains  the  property  of 
the  newspaper. 

Second  Award — Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit. 

CarllficelM  a/  DUUngulth^d  Mmril  wUl  form  ifie 
Fint  mid  S^ennd  dwmdt  In  enek  Mvrton  of  oooh 
rfau  Ihm  foUotrt: 


ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  CIRCULATION 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements  foe  circulation  purposes. 

(Entries  limited  to  maximum  of  3  campaigns.) 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  ADVERTISING 

3.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements  directed  to  advenisers  and  appearing  in  one 
or  more  newspapers. 

(Entries  limited  to  maximum  of  3  campaigns.) 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

4.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements  for  promotion  of  classified  advertising. 
(Entries  limited  to  maximum  of  3  campaigns.) 

INSTITUTIONAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

3.  (a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement,  appear¬ 
ing  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  to  promote  favorable 
sentiment  or  prestige. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more 
advertisements,  appearing  in  one  or  more  newspapers, 
to  promote  lavorabic  sentiment  or  prestige. 

(Entries  limited  to  maximum  of  3  campaigns.) 

TRADE-PAPER  ADVERTISEMEN-^S  , 

6.  (a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  appearing 
in  trade  or  business  papers. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more 
advertisements  appearing  in  trade  or  business  papers. 


DIRECT  MAIL 

7.  (a)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more 
mailing  pieces  directed  to  advertisers. 

(Entries  limited  to  maximum  of  3  campaigns.) 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  3  or  more  mail- 
iim  pieces  tor  circulation. 

(Entries  limited  to  maximum  of  3  campaigns.) 

DATA  ROOKS 

8.  Data  books,  research  studies,  presenutions,  loose- 
leaf  sheets,  and/or  other  material  to  aid  advertising 
salesmen. 
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CONTEST  REQUIREMENTS 

I 

1.  Contest  is  open  to  all  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  regardless 
of  size. 

2.  Closing  date  for  entries  is  midnight, 
February  28,  1942. 

3.  Entries  will  be  confined  to  promotion 
used  in  the  year  1941. 

4.  Contestants  may  submit  as  many  as 
eight  entries  in  each  class  of  the  most 
valuable  single  specimens  (Section  a),  and 
as  many  as  (3)  three  entries  in  each  class 
of  the  most  valuable  campaigns.  Not  more 
than  (8)  eight  advertisements  or  mailing 
pieces  may  be  entered  in  one  class,  from 
any  campaign  that  comprises  more  than 
(8)  eight.  Contestants  may  submit  entries 
in  one  class  or  as  many  classes  as  they  wish. 
The  same  specimens  may  be  entered  in 
more  than  one  class  or  section,  but  sepa¬ 
rate  copies  must  be  submitted  for  each 
entry. 

5.  No  entries  are  to  be  submitted  for  “All- 
Round”  Class  No.  1.  Contestants  who  en¬ 
ter  three  or  more  of  the  Classes,  Nos.  2 
to  8,  automatically  become  contestants  in 
the  All-Round  Classification. 

6.  Entries  must  be  mounted  on  strong 
cover-st(Kk,  about  130-ib.,  size  20"  x  26", 
this  size  applying  both  to  single  sheets  and 
portfolios.  Each  single  specimen  must  be 
mounted  on  a  separate  sheet  of  mounting 
stock,  except  that  single  specimens  of  small 
dimensions,  for  entry  in  one  class,  may 
be  mounted  two  or  more  to  a  sheet.  Each 
campaign  must  be  mounted  in  a  separate 
portfolio,  book  or  accordion  style  as  de¬ 
sired.  Campaign  specimens  having  small 
dimensions  should  be  mounted  two  or 
more  to  a  portfolio  page.  Heavy,  bulky 
data  books  or  other  heavy,  bulky  material 
may  be  entered  unmounted. 

7.  Each  contestant  shall  paste  securely  on 
the  front  of  each  single-specimen  entry, 
each  portfolio,  and  each  piece  of  any  heavy 
unmounted  material,  a  label  bearing,  first, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  newspaper; 
second,  the  tide  of  the  class  and  section 
in  which  the  entry  is  submitted. 

8.  All  entries  will  be  judged  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Jury  of  Awards,  composed  of  pre¬ 
eminent  executives  and  experts  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  who  are  invited  to  serve  by 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Their  names  will  be 
published  at  an  early  date. 

9.  Decisions  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  will 
be  final. 

10.  Any  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
about  the  Contest  or  entries  should,  if  a 
prompt  reply  is  required,  be  mailed  sepa¬ 
rately  and  not  with  entries. 

11.  No  entries  will  be  returned  to  con¬ 
testants,  unless  return  is  specifically  re¬ 
quested  in  a  separate  letter. 
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THE  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  and  GAZETTE-BULLETIN 
installed  two  four-deck  Universal  Intertypes  in  May,  1940.  Last 
month  these  two  well-known  Pennsylvania  dailies  installed  two  more 
Universals,  both  of  them  four-deck  Model  G  Mixers,  with  the  usual 
Automatic  Quadding  and  Centering  Device,  Six-Mold  Disk,  and 
Mohr  Intertype  Saw . . .  Like  many  other  newspapers  in  these  days  of 
high  production  costs.  The  Sun  and  Gazette-Bulletin  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  before  choosing  Intertypes.  They  rightly  picked 
the  Model  G  Mixer  as  a  peerless  revenue  earner  on  heads  and  other 
display,  ad  guts,  and  mixed  composition,  particularly  on  food  store 
work.  For  Universal  Catalog  write  Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn 


Step  Ahead  with  the 


Universal  Intertype 
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Operating  Costs  Up  2%  to  12%  in  Year 

Some  Economies  Effected,  But  Wages  Keep  Pace  With  Living 
Costs  —  Not  Many  Ad,  Circulation  Rate  Increases  Noted 


COST  of  newspaper  operation  during  the  last  year  has  risen 
from  2%  to  as  high  as  12%  in  some  areas,  and  although 
some  economies  are  being  effected  to  meet  the  upward  cost 
spiral,  wages  have  generally  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  and  there  have  not  been  many  instances  of  increases 
in  advertising  and  circulation  rates,  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
survey  among  large  and  small  U.  S.  dailies  reveals. 

Some  of  the  papers  reporting  stated  ~ — ; - — — ; — ; - - — : - ; 

ihey  were  publishing  tighter  papers —  eliminated 

cutting  stories  more  sharply,  eliminat-  editions  but  that  it  had  reduced 

ing  some  features,  using  less  material  n^ber  of  its  free  copies.  It  re- 
frwn  correspondents — although  these  h  had  not  reduced  either  per- 

pspers  were  using  just  as  many  pic-  soMel  or  wages. 

tures  as  before,  in  some  instances  ^  ^uthem  daily,  stating  o^rating 


tures  as  before,  in  some  instances  ^  ^uthem  daily,  stating  operating 
even  more  costs  had  increased  5%,  pointed  out  its 

few  EdHIon,  ‘ 

savmgs  m  correspondence  news  and 
Only  three  of  the  papers  answering  reduction  in  bad  debt  losses.”  It  re- 
Editor  St  PxTBLtsHERS  questionnaire —  ported; 


1  large  Eastern  daily,  a  Southern  and 
a  mid-west  paper — have  eliminated 
editions  to  conserve  newsprint,  al- 


Cossldert  ftoftisg  Ad  Rafct 

‘‘To  date  we  have  not  increased  our 


though  all  of  the  papers  reporting  said  advertising  rates,  but  we  contemplate 
they  had  cut  their  free  copies  down  ‘Joing  so.  We  have  made  sm^l  in¬ 


to  the  minimum. 

The  reports  stated  the  papers  had 
imtructed  their  personnel  to  take 


creases  in  rates  to  agents  and  dealers, 
and  contemplate  raising  our  mail  rate. 
‘‘We  are  publishing  a  slightly  tighter 


necessary  action  in  effecting  econo-  P*P®r  tl^  we  did  a  year  ago.  We 
mies  in  the  use  of  office  and  other  h®ve  only  eliminated  features  for  a 
5„ppljgg  lack  of  reader  mterest,  and  have  pur- 

The  West  Coast  daily  reporting  a  chased  some  to  take  their  places.  We 


112%  operating  increase  between  Octo¬ 
ber,  1940,  and  October  of  this  year, 


are  cutting  our  stories  shorter  to  meet 
the  reader  demand  for  shorter  stories. 


aid  no  large  single  economy  had  been  We  are  using  more  picti^.  We  are 
diected  as  yet  “but  we  have  several  in  “*“^8  material  from  corre- 

nind  which  will  become  immediately  ,.  .  .  ,. 

operative  when  conditions  compel  us  .  We  have  not  eliminated  any  edi- 
to  make  that  drastic  economy.”  ‘This  ^ay®  reduced  the  num- 

Wly’s  report  continued:  ^  We  contemplate 

“Advertising  rates  have  been  in-  wage  increa^  whenever  in  our  opin- 
creased  three  times  since  1935.  The  scale  is  below  the  average. 


liait  increase  was  in  all  classifications 


We  are  a  little  more  careful  than 


md  took  effect  in  May,  1940.  The  last  to^reduce  waste  ^d  to 

ncrease  amounted  to  approximately  administer  our  business  as  carefully  as 


I)%  daily  and  5%  Sunday. 

“Circulation  rates  have  likewise 


A  Southwest  daily  said  its  largest 


Keen  increased  three  times  since  1935  single  economy  effected  was  in  cutting 
’dien  the  subscription  rate  was  90  overtime.  This  daily’s  costs  had  risen 
*nts  a  month.  ‘The  last  increase  was  4%  during  the  year.  It  said  it  had  not 
irom  $1.15  to  $1.30  a  month  and  took  increased  its  ad  rates  nor  had  it  in- 


dfect  in  February,  1939. 

Pablisfcet  TIfkfer  Paper 

“For  the  past  several  months  we 
save  published  a  tighter  newspaper. 


creased  circulation  rate. 

A»  tdttloK  tllmluaM 

It  reported  it  was  publishing  a 
“slightly  tighter  paper,”  that  it  had  not 


We  have  eliminated  a  few  features  eliminated  any  features,  nor  was  it 
«d  are  also  cutting  our  stories  more  cutting  stories  more  sharply,  or  using 
fcarply  and  using  less  material  from  fewer  pictures  or  less  material  from 
•wrespondents  and  wire  services.  No  correspondents.  It  said  it  had  not 
Mt  h^  been  made  in  the  number  of  eliminated  any  editions  or  the  number 
pictures  used.  of  its  free  copies.  It  pointed  out  it 

“No  editions  have  been  eliminated,  had  not  cut  personnel,  but  rather  had 
free  copies  are  already  at  a  minimum,  increased  wages  of  its  employes. 
“Personnel  or  wages  have  not  been  One  large  mid-west  daily  reported 
wluced.  Wages  have  been  increased  it  had  a  5%  increase  in  over  all  ex- 
^ubstantially  during  the  past  four  penses  and  that  it  had  eliminated  cash 
fters.  Numerous  adjustments  have  discoimts  mi  national  advertising.  It 
‘heady  been  made  this  year  and  fur-  had  not  increased  either  its  ad  or 
her  increases  are  contemplated.”  circulation  rates,  it  reported. 

One  New  England  daily  reported  “We  find  it  necessary  to  publish 
hat  the  total  cost  of  its  operation  in  tighter  papers.  However,  we  have 
he  last  year  “has  increased  approxi-  fulfilled  our  duty  to  the  public  through 
‘‘■tely  2%.”  This  daily  said  it  had  not  a  presentation  of  concise  news  reports 
'‘Qcaaed  its  advertising  or  circulation  combined  with  a  discriminate  use  of 
nor  was  it  printing  a  tighter  features  with  no  attempt  to  cut  down 

on  pictures  in  an  effort  to  present  a 


well  -  balanced,  informative  publica¬ 
tion.”  its  report  continued. 

“We  have  eliminated  a  late  edition 
which  formerly  went  to  press  at  5:35 
p.m.  and  have  continued  to  hold  free 
copies  to  a  minimum.  We  effected  only 
minor  reductions  in  personnel  and 
could  not  possibly  reduce  wages.” 

“To  date  oiur  over-all  costs  have 
increased  about  3%  to  5%  over  a  year 
ago,”  an  Iowa  daily  reported.  “We 
have  effected  no  large  single  economy 
nor  have  we  increased  advertising 
rates.  We  have  increased  mail  sub¬ 
scription  prices  from  $5  a  year  to  $6 
and  carrier  delivery  in  adjacent  towns 
from  15c  a  week  to  20c  a  week. 

“Since  we  allowed  old  subscribers 
to  renew  by  mail  at  the  old  rate  and 
allowed  old  carrier  subscribers  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  at 
the  old  rate,  we  have  had  very  little 
benefit  from  this  increase  to  date,  but 
the  effect  should  begin  to  be  felt  from 
now  on. 

“So  far  we  have  not  eliminated  any 
features  and  are  using  more  and  big¬ 
ger  pictures  than  ever,  largely  to 
justify  increased  rates. 

Iscraosarf  Clrealatiea  Rota 

“We  have  eliminated  no  editions. 
We  have  always  tried  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  free  copies.  We  have 
not  reduced  personnel.  We  have  nat¬ 
urally  increased  wages.” 

The  increase  in  cost  of  a  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  daily,  it  reported,  has  been  about 
6%  or  7%. 

“The  increase  in  the  cost  of  white 
paper  over  the  charges  of  two  years 
ago  was  very  small,”  it  continued. 
“Most  of  the  increase  in  cost  was  for 
labor,  amounting  to  about  6%  to  print¬ 
ers,  pressmen  and  stereotypers,  and 
about  the  same  rate  in  the  editorial 
rooms,  which  are  not  organized. 

“The  largest  single  economy  we 
have  effected  is  the  tightening  up  of 
the  paper,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pages  from  time  to  time, 
averaging  probably  one  page  less  per 
day  on  each  paper.  We  have  not  in¬ 
creased  advertising  rates  materially, 
but  propose  to  do  so. 

‘We  have  increased  circulation  rates 
from  15c  a  week  for  the  daily  paper 
to  18c.  We  have  not  reduc^  per¬ 
sonnel,  but  a  number  of  our  older 
men  have  left  for  the  army,  and  we 
have  filled  their  places  with  younger 
people.” 

Another  a.m.  and  p.m.  Southern 
daily  reported:  “We  estimate  that 
over-all  costs  have  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  4.32%.  No  particular  single 
economy  as  yet  stands  out  in  our 
operation.  We  have  had  a  general 
tightening  of  the  belt  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper.  Control  of 
syndicated  features,  control  of  local 
and  other  news  pictures,  condensation 
of  stories  and  use  of  time  copy  with¬ 
out  changing  of  leads  in  our  morning 
and  afternoon  papers  have  resulted  in 
production  and  news  room  savings. 


“We  have  not  as  yet  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  rate,  but  contemplate  a  new 
local  rate  structure  after  the  first  of 
the  new  year. 

“We  have  increased  the  price  of  mail 
circulation.  This  increase  amounted 
to  $1.00  per  year  on  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  taken  during  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  at  which  time  we  haye  a  spe¬ 
cial  offer  similar  to  that  used  by 
leading  national  magazines. 

“We  are  conserving  the  use  of  news¬ 
print  by  carrying  tighter  papers.  We 
have  not  as  yet  eliminated  any  major 
syndicated  features.  Closer  editing  of 
news  stories,  pictures  and  correspond¬ 
ing  material  has  already  been  in  effect 
with  us. 

“We  have  not  eliminated  any  edi¬ 
tions  as  yet.  Close  observation  of  the 
free  list  is  resulting  in  reduction  of 
free  papers.  No  reduction  in  person¬ 
nel  or  wages  has  been  placed  in  effect. 

CoKtolldatloH  floanad 

“In  order  to  control  production 
costs  and  reduce  featime  costs,  do 
away  with  imnecessary  personnel  and 
reduce  the  number  of  situations  in  our 
composing  room,  we  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  change  to  a  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  paper  bearing  the  same  name, 
instead  of  different  a.m.  and  p.m. 
names.  Because  of  an  unusually  small 
amount  of  duplications,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  we  can  reduce  expenses  in  all 
of  the  above  mentioned  departments, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  affect  the 
news  coverage  or  quality  of  our  papers. 

“In  reality  it  would  amount  to  the 
publication  of  our  present  afternoon 
paper  in  three  or  possibly  four  editions 
instead  of  its  present  two,  and  the  two 
editions  of  our  morning  paper.  This 
way  we  feel  we  could  eliminate  cer¬ 
tain  comic  strips,  duplication  in 
women’s  features,  and  use  the  larger 
percentage  of  our  composition  in  all 
editions  rather  than  changing  leads 
and  sometimes  rewriting  entire  stories 
as  is  now  the  case. 

“Such  changes  as  outlined  above 
would  take  considerable  time  for 
study  and  installation,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  no  exact  date  could  be  given 
as  to  the  time  this  plan  could  be  put 
into  operation.  We  would  not  expect 
a  large  decrease  in  circulation  since 
we  estimate  less  than  five  hundred 
duplications  in  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  circulation.” 

A  Louisiana  daily  reported  its  oper¬ 
ating  costs  had  risen  7%%  over  a  year 
ago  and  that  it  had  no  large  single 
econMny.  It  stated  it  would  increase 
its  local  and  national  advertising  rates 
effective  Jan.  1,  1942.  It  has  not  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation  rate. 

It  sadd  there  was  “no  change”  to¬ 
ward  publishing  a  tighter  paper  and 
that  it  had  not  eliminated  any  editions, 
nor  had  it  reduced  the  number  of  its 
free  copies.  Neither  personnel  nor 
wages  had  been  reduce^  it  said. 

An  Arizona  daily  reported:  ‘To  date 
our  over-all  costs  have  not  been  in- 
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creased  more  than  2%  or  3%  over  a 
year  ago,  outside  of  taxes.  There  have 
been  minor  changes  in  materials  and 
repair  parts.  Otherwise  most  of  our 
increased  costs  during  the  year  were 
nothing  more  than  anticipated.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  fairly 
well  protected  on  paper  prices  until 
the  end  of  February,  1942. 

“We  have  put  into  effect  no  par¬ 
ticular  economic  measiures  other  than 
transportation  changes,  affecting  coun¬ 
try  circulation.  On  July  1,  1941, 
we  announced  increased  advertising 
rates,  retail  display  and  classified, 
amounting  to  approximately  107o  on 
display  and  15%  on  classified.  Circu¬ 
lation  rates  were  increased  in  July, 
1940,  from  80c  a  month,  morning,  to 
20c  per  week,  and  the  evening 
rate  remained  the  same  at  15c  per 
week. 

fersonnel.  Wages  Increased 

“We  have  not  changed  our  policy 
in  regard  to  tighter  papers,  nor  have 
we  cut  any  editorial  features.  We 
have  eliminated  no  editions,  inasmuch 
as  our  only  editions  were  mail  edi¬ 
tions.  We  have  not  reduced  personnel 
and  have  not  reduced  wages.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  increased  the  wages 
in  our  mechanical  department  and  are 
gradually  making  similar  increases  in 
the  other  departments. 

“We  have  a  great  number  of  econo¬ 
mies  under  consideration  that  we 
would  be  able  to  make  effective  on 
short  notice.  However,  we  have  made 
no  step  in  this  direction  as  yet.” 

Another  Southern  daily,  pointing 
out  it  has  a  peculiar  problem  inas¬ 
much  as  the  locality  it  serves  is  one 
of  the  Southern  defense  centers 
“which,  of  course,  has  materially  af¬ 
fected  some  of  the  questions  you  have 
asked,”  reported  it  had  a  10%  operat¬ 
ing  increase  over  last  year. 

It  said  ‘careful  supervision  of  each 
department  and  not  any  single  item” 
was  the  largest  single  economy  ef¬ 
fected.  It  stated  it  had  increased  ad 
rates  in  all  its  classifications,  although 
it  gave  no  figures.  Circulation  rate 
increases  also  had  been  effected. 

It  said  it  was  not  publishing  a  tighter 
paper,  had  not  eliminated  any  edi¬ 
tions,  but  that  it  had  reduced  the 
number  of  free  copies.  It  said  it  had 
increased  both  personnel  and  wages. 

From  South  Dakota  another  daily 
reported  its  “over-all  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  approximately  6%.  “We  oper¬ 
ate  a  24-hour  newspaper,  am.  and 
p.m.,  and  have  effected  quite  a  savings 
by  freezing  more  pages  from  p.m.  to 
a.m.  and  a.m.  to  p.m.  editions,”  its  re¬ 
port  said.  "We  increased  our  national 
rate  from  7c  to  8c  p»er  line  and  our 
national  classified  rate  from  2c  to  3c 
per  word. 

farckasas.  Waste  Watekad 

“We  have  increased  our  mail  rate 
from  $5  to  $6  and  our  country  carrier 
rate  from  15c  to  18c  for  the  six-day 
paper  and  from  17c  to  20c  for  the 
seven-day  paper.  We  are  publishing 
a  tighter  paper  by  publishing  stories 
more  sharply,  but  we  have  not  elim¬ 
inated  features  and  are  using  more 
instead  of  fewer  pictures.  We  have 
reduced  the  number  of  free  copies,  but 
we  have  not  reduced  personnel  and 
have  increased  wages.” 

An  Arkansas  daily  reported  its  costs 
had  increased  2%,  pointing  out  that 
“because  of  location  and  revenues,”  it 
has  never  been  able  to  be  extravagant 
to  the  extent  where  a  large  or  notice¬ 
able  non-hurting  economy  cut  could 
be  made.  It  said  it  had  increased  its 
local,  national  and  classified  ad  rates. 

It  said  that  because  its  circulation 
rates  have  always  been  higher  than 


Magazine  Index 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  Mack  Mise- 
ner  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
is  pictured  above  with  the  magazine 
index  which  he  devised  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Dispatch  printers. 

A  total  of  108  magazine  locations 
are  shown  in  the  glass-covered  case, 
each  of  the  identifying  tags  being 
interchangeable.  At  a  glance  Dispatch 
printers  can  determine  the  kind  of 
matrice,  on  which  machine  it  is  located 
and  what  position  it  occupies  on  the 
machine.  Subs  find  the  index  particu¬ 
larly  convenient. 


the  average  of  other  papers,  it  had  not 
raised  its  rates.  Tight  papers  were 
published  when  possible  “without 
weakening  the  paper.”  It  pointed  out 
it  had  no  editions  to  eliminate,  and 
that  free  copies  always  were  kept  at 
a  minimum.  The  daily  said  it  was 
more  careful  about  purchases  and 
employe  wastfulness. 

One  New  York  daily  said  it  had  not 
found  that  operating  expenses  had 
been  greatly  affected  and  although  it 
had  not  increased  its  advertising  rates 
it  had  upped  circulation  rates  in  the 
country  areas.  This  daily  reported  it 
was  not  printing  a  tighter  paper, 
rather  that  it  was  publishing  more 
pictures  and  news  reports. 

No  Free  Lht 

No  editions  have  been  eliminated  by 
this  paper  and  it  has  no  free  list. 
Rather  than  a  reduction,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  personnel  and  in 
wages,  the  latter  because  of  union 
contracts. 

In  answering  EIoitor  &  Publisher’s 
questionnaire  another  Southern  daily 
answered  some  of  the  questions,  stat¬ 
ing  its  policy  would  not  permit  it  to 
answer  the  others.  It  reported  no  in¬ 
crease  in  ad  rates,  nor  in  circulation 
rates.  It  said  it  had  not  eliminated 
any  editions,  but  had  reduced  the 
number  of  free  copies.  Neither  per¬ 
sonnel  nor  wages  were  decreased. 

An  Eastern  daily  reported  it  had  a 
5%  operating  increase,  that  it  had  not 
effected  any  economies.  It  has  raised 
both  its  local  and  classified  ad  rates 
and  has  increased  wages. 

Another  Elastern  24-hour  daily  com¬ 
bination  has  taken  an  about  face  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  “from  a  policy  of 
plenty  to  one  of  scarcity  in  its  dis¬ 
tribution  methods.  Where  formerly 
dealers  were  kept  constantly  over¬ 
supplied  and  considerable  re-supply 
efforts  were  made  to  catch  every  pos¬ 
sible  sale,  the  impending  newsprint 
shortage  early  in  the  year  (1941) 
prompted  a  change  to  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse,  where  practical  elimination  of 
newsdealer  returns  and  frequent  sell¬ 
outs  are  the  orders  of  the  day.” 

The  change  in  policy,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed,  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  waste  copies  by  returns  to  1.4% 


of  the  gross  press  run  on  the  daily 
a.m.  paper,  .4%  on  the  p.m.  daily  and 
1.3%  on  the  Sunday  editions  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Other  classifications  of  circulation 
were  similarly  combed  for  waste,  with 
some  success,  this  paper  reported. 

A  former  10-day  grace  period  to 
a.m.  mail  subscribers  has  been  wiped 
out,  saving  some  300  copies  a  day;  mail 
subscriptions  now  are  cut  off  on  the 
date  of  the  expiration,  ‘and  particular 
zeal  is  exercised  in  the  elimination  of 
unaccounted  for  and  over  production 
and  unpaid  copies  to  advertisers,  em¬ 
ployes  and  others,  the  paper  said. 

“While  monetary  losses  were  noted 
by  the  introduction  of  some  of  these 
waste  curtailment  methods,  the  results 
have  been  good  in  the  long  run,”  the 
paper  reported. 

“Dealer  sales  have  gone  up  and  in¬ 
creases  are  easier  to  get  today  than 
under  the  old  scheme,’  ’the  paper  said. 
“Certainly  in  any  immediate  news¬ 
print  shortage  the  department’s  skirts 
should  be  far  above  charges  of  squan¬ 
dering  vital  materials.” 

Drops  'Streamline' 

Michigan  Daily  Asks  Its  Readers 
Their  Views 

After  10  months  of  “streamlined” 
front  page  make-up,  the  Mt.  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Daily  Monitor,  has  reverted 
to  conventional  eight-column  style 
and  is  asking  its  readers  advice  as  to 
continuance  in  a  contest  for  opinions. 
The  paper  had  been  produced  in  an 
ultra-modern  form,  sans  column 
rules,  with  “bullets”  prefacing  each 
story,  with  abbreviated  six-column 
streamer  headlines  and  a  profusion  of 
sharp,  bold  heads  in  upper  and  lower 
case.  With  that  make-up  the  news¬ 
paper  had  won  national  acclaim,  be¬ 
ing  awarded  a  prize  by  the  Michigan 
Press  Association  last  January  and 
later  being  described  by  the  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
as  being  “the  best  appearing  small 
city  newspaper  I  have  ever  seen.” 

Whether  or  not  the  Monitor  will 
continue  its  conventional  style  of  edit¬ 
ing  depends  on  a  vote  of  the  readers, 
with  a  cash  award  for  opinions.  The 
style  to  which  the  paper  reverted 
calls  for  column  rules,  eight-column 
banner  headlines,  with  the  “Late  Bul¬ 
letins”  column  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  No  change  in  type  face  was 
made. 

Cornerstone  Plated 

Ceremonies  Held  at  New  Home 
Of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Daily 

Construction  work  on  the  new 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News 

Building  at  E.  Second  and  Church 
Streets  continued  this  week  after  pub¬ 
lic  cornerstone  laying  ceremonies 
were  held  Dec.  6.  Frank  Gannett, 
president  of  the  Gannett  Company, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Courier-News, 
laid  the  cornerstone  with  a  special 
silverplated  trowel,  stating; 

“This  cornerstone  will  be  not  only 
a  cornerstone  of  this  building,  but  a 
cornerstone  symbolic  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  liberty,  a  free  press.” 

A  feature  of  the  ceremonies  was 
the  placing  in  the  cornerstone  of  a 
number  of  articles  symbolical  of  the 
newspaper  and  its  progress.  Chaun- 
cey  F.  Stout,  publisher  and  treasurer 
of  the  Courier-News,  placed  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  a  metal  box  as  Paul  E.  Smith, 
managing  editor,  announced  to  the 
public  what  the  articles  were. 


Huge  Mechanical 
Job  In  Chicago 

1,026  Pages  Made  Up,  15,000 
Plates  Cast  During 
Four-Day  Period 

Some  idea  of  the  stupendous  mt. 
chanical  job  entailed  in  publishing  tif 
initial  issues  of  the  morning  Chio; 
Sun  along  with  the  evening  Chict; 
News  was  revealed  to  Editor  &  Pti. 
LiSHER  this  week  by  John  W.  Han- 
Daily  News  mechanical  superinle 
dent,  in  charge  of  operations. 

From  Dec.  3,  through  Dec.  6,  r. 
eluding  the  Sun’s  first  Sunday  ediUr. 
of  80  pages,  aside  from  color  comics 
and  magazine  supplement,  the  Dai:, 
News  mechanical  department  madeup 
1,026  pages,  including  make-ove:. 
Composition  and  makeup  were  com¬ 
plicated  to  the  extent  that  only  M 
trucks  and  chases  were  available. 
stereotyping  department  cast  approx, 
imately  15,000  plates  during  this  hoc 
tic  four-day  period. 

Nearly  3,000  tons  of  newsprint  wer. 
used  last  week  at  the  Daily  Newsfo: 
the  two  papers,  including  the  Sunda  .■ 
Sun.  Starting  with  the  64-page  Dai'. 
News  on  Wednesday,  followed  by  t- 
Sun’s  first  issue  of  72  pages  and  i: 
eluding  Sunday’s  1,000,000  press  ru 
57  carloads  of  newsprint  were  co- 
sumed. 

The  Daily  News’  60- unit  Hoe  pre- 
with  12  pairs  of  folders  ran  at  fu 
capacity.  Actually  there  are  thre- 
metropolitan  papers  going  to  press  a! 
most  simultaneously  at  the  Daily  Nev- 
plant  each  evening  six  days  a  we$i 
ITiere  are  the  Daily  News  “Redstreak" 
city  final,  the  Daily  News  downsta  c 
predate  issue,  followed  by  the  Sun; 
first  edition  at  9  pjn.  Each  editi:: 
requires  separate  makeup  and  dif 
ferent  editorial  and  advertising  mi; 
ter.  The  Daily  News’  predate  cama 
the  next  day’s  advertising  linage 
the  Sun’s  ads  are  set  separately  fre: 
those  of  the  Daily  News. 

To  do  all  this  the  Daily  News  hn 
added  equipment  in  its  greatly-u 
panded  composing  room  and  photc- 
engraving  departments,  includisj 
seven  new  typesetting  machines  la 
considerable  standing  equipment.  Ad 
ditional  equipment  may  be  necessa.- 
once  the  exact  needs  of  the  two  nevc- 
papers  are  known.  Mechanical  per¬ 
sonnel  has  been  increased  by  at  lei'l 
300  to  handle  this  immense  and  cam- 
plicated  production. 

Using  Diredomal 

Spokane  Daily  Installs 

Direct  Pressure  Machine 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Revir: 
has  installed  one  of  the  Lake 
Engineering  Corporation’s  “Direct: 
mats”  in  its  stereotyping  departraer.! 
This  is  the  first  of  these  direct  pre? 
sure  molding  machines  to  be  used  b; 
any  newspaper  west  of  Milwaukee,! 
was  stated. 

In  order  to  get  the  seven  tons  ( 
machinery  all  in  one  piece  from  tb 
street  to  the  third  floor  of  the  news 
paper  plant  it  was  necessary  to  bos 
it  outside  the  building  and  throu^ 
third-story  window.  Traffic  on  lb 
street  outside  was  shut  off  during  ib 
operation. 

Installed  on  a  Sunday,  the  Direct? 
mat  was  being  used  by  Tuesday  ■ 
the  newspaper’s  mat-making. 
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THE  NEW  Chicago  morning  news¬ 
paper,  the  Chicago  Sun,  is  styled  in 
the  latest  modem  type  faces  plus 
several  new  and  interesting  typo¬ 
graphic  treatments  for  a  standard-size 
paper. 

All  news,  sports,  society,  and  feature 
needs  are  set  in  the  modem  flush  left 
style,  and  all  such  heads  are  restricted 
to  a  cap-and-lower  case  arrangement. 

All  standing  and  departmental  heads 
are  set  in  all  capitals  of  whatever  type 
is  used  for  the  news,  sports,  society, 
or  features  in  the  news  heads. 

Metro  Modiam  Used 

All  news,  sports,  and  some  features 
use  the  Metro  Medium  type  face  with 
three  sizes  of  Erbar  Medium.  The 
Erbar  Medium  is  restricted  to  single 
column  heads.  The  sizes  of  the  Erbar 
Medium  are  28,  34  and  42  point. 

The  Metro  Medium  is  used  in  all 
sizes  from  12  point  to  144  point.  The 
sizes  from  12  to  36  point  are  keyboard 
composition.  Two  letter  matrices  are 
used,  giving  the  choice  of  either  italic 
or  roman  for  headings. 

An  All-Purpose  Linotype  is  used  to 
set  the  48,  60,  72,  84,  96,  120  and  144 
point  in  both  Metro  Medium  and 
Metro  Black.  The  Metro  Black  is 
restricted  to  page  one  banners  for 
street  sale  editions. 

The  Chicago  Sun  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  new^aper  to  use  the  modern 
Metro  fam^y  in  all  its  sizes  up  into 
the  All-Purpose  major  sizes. 

The  heads  on  the  society  and 
women’s  feature  pages  are  set  in 
Memphis  Medium  from  12  point  to 
30  point.  Hie  standing  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads  on  these  pages  are  set  in 
various  sizes  of  Memphis  Medium 
capitals. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  format  of  the  Chicago  Sun  is  the 
use  of  a  new  cut-off  dash  between 
news  and  feature  items.  This  dash  is 
full  width  single  or  double  column. 
It  is  about  four  points  thick  in  the 
middle  tapering  to  a  hair  line  at  each 
end. 

These  tapering  dashes  are  also  used 
above  and  below  standing  or  depart¬ 
mental  heads  which  are  set  in  capitals 
at  whatever  type  is  used  for  news 
heads  on  the  page.  There  are  no  en¬ 
closed  boxed  heads. 

These  tapering  dashes — ^which  have 
been  nam^  Field  Dashes  by  the 
Chicago  Sun  organization — are  used 
above  and  below  panels  which  carry 
featured  shorts. 

There  are  two  styles  of  panels.  One 
is  set  in  the  bold  of  the  regular  body 
t3rpe  with  a  24  point  Metro  Medium 
Italic  head.  The  other  is  set  in  the 
regular  light  face  body  type  with  an 
18  Point  Metro  Medium  Italic  head. 
All  panels  are  indented  8  points  on 
each  end  of  line. 

Body  Type  fi/2  Pels#  Cieaftlor 

The  body  type  is  7%  Excelsior  on 
8^  point  dug. 

Another  feature  of  the  make-up  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  is  the  handling  of 
short  news  and  sports  items.  All  such 
short  items  must  use  at  least  14  point 
Metro  Mediiun — ^two  lines.  One  line 
heads  over  shorts  are  not  allowed  on 
page  one.  There  are  no  small  items 
headed  with  the  bold  face  capitals  of 
the  body  type. 

In  other  words;  the  Chicago  Sun 
makes  sure  that  short  items  are  easily 
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New  Marshall  Field  Daily  Uses  Modern  Metro  Type  Family 
In  All  Sizes  from  12  to  144  Point — Paper  Styled  by  Farrai 


seen.  The  unusual  dashes  used  be¬ 
tween  items  help  to  give  additional 
optical  power  to  these  short  items. 

Another  feature  of  the  make-up  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  is  the  xise  of  4-point 
base  hair-line  coliunn  rules  and  have 
the  appearance  of  using  a  6-point 
column  rule. 

The  Chicago  Sun  is  printed  in  the 
same  plant  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
When  it  was  decided  to  combine  these 
two  newspapers  in  one  plant  it  was 
found  that  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
was  using  4-point  column  rules  be¬ 
tween  12*4  pica  columns.  The  body 
type  was  then  set  full  on  a  12%  pica 
slug.  Now,  both  papers  set  the  body 
type  on  a  12%  pica  slug  but  each  line 
is  held  in  one  point  on  each  end.  This 
gives  the  6-point  column  rule  effect 
while  actually  using  a  4-point  column 
rule. 

Editorial  Pag#  6  Cofamas  Wide 

The  editorial  page  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  is  set  six  columns  to  the  page — 
16  picas  wide — with  14  points  between 
columns  including  hairline  column 
rules.  The  editorials  are  set  10  point 
Antique  2  point  leaded.  All  other 
material  on  the  editorial  page  is  set 
7%  on  8%  Excelsior,  16  picas. 

The  page  facing  editorial  page  is 
set  the  regular  eight  columns  but  each 


column  is  indented  four  points  on 
each  side.  This  page  also  carries 
colunm  rules.  In  fact,  column  rules 
have  been  retained  ^oughout  the 
styling  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

GUbert  P.  Farrar  was  the  type 
styling  consultant  on  the  new  Chicago 
morning  newspaper.  Mr.  Farrar  is  well 
known  for  his  styling  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Farrar  cooperated  with  Ward 
C.  Meybom,  Assistant  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  in  making  the  preliminary 
dummies.  These  dummies  were  set 
in  type,  stereotyped,  and  run  on  a 
newspaper  press,  in  order  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  new  styling. 

The  dummies  were  then  discussed 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  Rex 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Sun;  George  A. 
DeWitt,  managing  editor,  and  Mr. 
Meybom  and  Mr.  Farrar. 

When  final  dummies  were  developed 
by  the  committee,  they  were  shown 
to  Marshall  Field,  foimder  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  Silliman  Evans,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

When  the  dummies  were  approved 
a  head  style  book  was  printed  for  the 


use  of  all  headwriters  and  mak«.\B 
men.  ^ 

The  Chicago  Sun  was  set  uii 
printed  every  night  for  about 
ten  days  before  actual  publicatk* 
Dec.  4. 

These  copies  were  full-size  newq#. 
pers  with  regular  news,  features  ad 
pictures— just  the  way  it  would  be 
done  were  the  papers  to  be  soli 
These  copies  were  studied  by  all  man- 
bers  of  the  staff.  Notes  were  made  fcr 
making  improvements.  Then  dte 
dummy  copies  were  burned.  Not  one 
copy  was  seen  except  by  members  d 
the  Chicago  Sun  staff.  Each  membe 
of  the  staff  had  a  number  and  eacb 
copy  had  a  number.  The  staff  man- 
ber  signed  for  his  new  copy  when  it 
was  received  and  then  signed  sdia 
they  returned  it.  All  doors  wett 
locked  and  guarded  during  the 
process. 


Winding  Madiine 


On  Teletypewriter 


Utilizes  Master  Sheet  from 
Which  Up  to  100  Copies  of  a 
Message  Can  Be  Duplicated 


A  WINDING  machine  attached  to  a 
teletypewriter  on  which  winds  in 
conjunction  a  50  or  100-foot  length  of 
hectograph  carbon  paper  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  length  of  chemically-treated 
“master  paper,”  the  latter  producing 
a  master  sheet  containing  a  message 
which  can  be  run  through  a  spirit 
duplicating  machine  to  make  as  many 
copies  of  a  message  as  desired,  now 
is  in  experimental  operation  in  Ore 
communications  room  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  machine,  for  which  a  patent 
has  been  applied  for,  was  invented 
by  M.  Berliner,  of  Duplicating  Papers, 
Inc.,  133  West  19th  Street,  New  York, 
on  commission  from  Byron  T.  Wall, 
research  engineer,  and  William  J. 
Kennedy,  business  manager.  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  New  York. 

Four  of  the  machines  first  were 
experimentally  operated  at  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  last  yeai,  but  have  been 
since  removed. 

Uses  "Mesfer  Eapor” 

The  winding  machine,  weighing  but 
a  few  pounds,  is  secured  to  the  table 
on  which  the  teletypewriter  is  set. 
As  the  copy  goes  through  the  machine, 
the  master  paper  is  tom  off  at  the 
desired  length  and  used  in  the  du¬ 
plicator  to  make  as  many  as  from 
two  to  100  copies  of  the  message. 

The  hectograph  carbon  paper  on 
the  machine  acts  during  operation 
as  a  pad,  carbon  side  up,  on  which 
rests  the  “master  paper,”  Ae  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  teletypewriter  keys  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  reverse  side  of  ^e 
master  paper. 

When  the  length  of  the  carbon  pa¬ 


per  on  the  machine  has  been  reached, 
it  is  rerolled  on  a  spindle  and  is  ready 
for  use  again.  It  is  said  the  carbon  can 
be  rerolled  a  half-dozen  times  before 
it  is  worn  out. 

A  feature  of  the  machine  is  that 
it  is  entirely  automatic,  starting  when 
the  teletypewriter  goes  into  operation 
and  shutting  off  when  it  stops.  No 
attendant  is  needed  to  insert  stencils 
or  special  sheets,  and  it  may  be  left 
unattended  indefinitely. 

The  spirit  duplicating  machine  op¬ 
erates  on  the  principle  of  a  Mimeo¬ 
graph  machine. 

Com  Utilize  Newtprief 

Ordinarily,  the  hectograph  carbon 
paper  and  master  paper  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  sheets,  but  is  being  put  up 
now  in  rolls  for  use  with  the  winder. 
As  hectograph  carbon  is  too  expensive 
for  one-time  use,  by  rewinding  it, 
the  cost  is  brought  low  enough  to 
compare  favorably  with  ordinary 
lamp-black  carbon. 

There  also  is  a  saving  on  the  master 
paper,  as  it  can  be  shut  off  at  the  end 
of  a  three-line  or  50-line  message. 
When  no  additional  copies  are  re¬ 
quired,  the  master  copy  is  used  as 
it  comes  over  the  machine. 

The  winding  machine  method  is  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  having  more  than 
one  teletypewriter  hooked  on  to  one 
line,  as  is  the  case  in  a  number  of 
offices  which  use  two  or  more  ma¬ 
chines  on  a  line  and  have  flimsy  paper 
interspersed  with  one-time  ordinary 
carbon,  each  of  the  separate  machines 
turning  out  from  five  to  10  copies  and 
requiring  an  attendant  to  pick  the 
carbon  from  between  the  flimsies. 

The  machine  also  is  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  stencil  operation,  in 
which  an  attendant  places  a  stencil 
in  Ae  machine  when  a  message  is 
coming  that  requires  a  number  of 
copies. 

An  economy  effected  by  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  use  is  that  ordinary  newsprint 
stock,  cut  to  the  desired  length,  is 
satisfactory  for  duplicate  copies. 
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The  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper  Me. 
chanical  Conference  has  announced  (|fl( 
the  dates  for  the  1942  Conference, 
which  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines, 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  May 
24,  25,  26,  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Des 
Moines. 

The  executive  committee  in  charge 
of  the  program  for  the  conference  k 
Composing  room— Charles  H.  ‘Tod" 
Bleuer,  composing  room  superintend 
ent,  Davenport  Democrat;  Machiniats 
— Carl  Bloomburg,  chief  machinist 
Des  Moines  Register  and  TribzM, 
Stereotype — ^Andy  Jose,  stereotyping! 
superintendent,  Des  Moines  Registerf^' 
and  Tribune;  Pressroom— Val  WdkL 
assistant  medumical  superintend(ot,|f^ 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune; 
Engraving — D.  D.  Curriden,  engraving^™ 
superintendent,  Minneapolis  Start'll 
Journal. 

Officers  of  the  Iowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  are 
President,  Guy  J.  Chappell,  mechanicals^ 
superintendent,  Iowa  City  Prcs»-Cili-t*ss, 
zen;  vice  president,  Mr.  Bleuer;  •*t*t*^ 
retary-treasurer,  Paul  Kamler,  coo 
posing  room  superintendent,  Cliisto^' 
Herald;  second  vice  president,  Valjomi 
Wells. 


Hoe  Units  Added 
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Four  new  Hoe  units,  ordered  aboul _ 

a  year  ago,  were  placed  in  operatiot^  j 
recently  by  the  Los  Angeles  D"**tobli 
They  are  equipped  with  two 
decks  and  one  pair  of  folders. 
full-speed  pasters  have  been  o:  ' 
for  the  line,  and  will  be  installed 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Addition  of  the  four  new  u 
gives  the  Times  twelve  units  in 
short  line,  plus  16  units  in  the  o< 
line  in  the  daily  press  room. 


Supplied  Paper 


Price  Brothers  Paper  Compw^ 
furnished  vacuum-dried  newsprint 
32-pound  weight,  for  the  first  500,1#  * 

copies  of  the  new  Chicago  Sun’s  initia  < 
press  run.  A  limited  number  of  coi»e  ' 
of  the  first  edition  was  printed  on  rz  ^ 
paper  supplied  by  the  Hawthorn” 
Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo.  Mich‘ 
igan. 
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Doss  Honored 

Con^nny  Receives  Navy  "E" 

At  (Chicago  Ceremonies 

In  recognition  of  its  excellent  rec- 
gi  in  producing  naval  anti-aircraft 


pm 


mounts  and  sights,  the  Goss 


Printing  Press  Company,  Chicago,  re- 
gored  the  coveted  Navy  “E”  pennant 
0i  Bureau  of  Ordnance  flag,  Dec. 
]],  at  ceremonies  held  at  the  Goss 
plant 

Bear  Admiral  John  Downs,  comman¬ 
dant  of  the  Ninth  Naval  District,  was 
die  principal  speaker  and  presented 
die  two  awards  on  behalf  of  the  Navy 
department.  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly 
ik)  qioke  on  the  program  over  which 
S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Times  pub- 
liier,  presided.  W.  W.  Brueshaber, 
Goes  president,  accepted  the  ordnance 
and  “E”  pennant.  James  Gel- 
latly  accepted  the  "E”  badge  for  all 
IGoss  employes.  The  ceremonies  were 
"broadcast  over  radio  station  WGN. 
A  color  guard  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
[Training  Station  at  Great  Lakes 
liosted  an  American  flag,  the  ordnance 
it  Hag  and  “E”  pennant.  During  the  last 
^rld  War,  the  Goss  company  was 
Idtied  for  its  efficiency  in  turning  out 
\ur-inch  gun  sights  and  moimts. 
lihe  ordnance  flag,  which  is  also 
.warded  in  recognition  of  produc- 
|ion  efficiency,  may  be  recognized  by 
i  crossed  guns  and  anchor  insignia. 


loJd  Installations 

ferencc 

Moines!  Linotypes  have  been  added  by 
jjjy  liilip  Bonacuro,  New  York  City.  The 
irt  Db  Book  Composition  Com- 

any.  New  York,  has  added  three 
aachines.  One  or  more  Linotypes, 
ence  is:  them  with  self-quadders, 

‘•jgf  bermo-blo  mold  coolers  and  micro- 
'intend-  beat  control,  have  been  in- 
ichiniits  by  William  P.  Jacobs,  Clinton, 
arhinie  i.  C.;  Commercial  Stationery  Com- 
rribiwe;  >°y>  Hattiesburg,  Miss.;  Edelman 
jotypiig  inotyping  Company,  New  York  City; 
{Negater  Evening  Record,  Hackensack, 
I  Wdls,  Doily  Racing  Form,  Chicago; 
tendent,  icGowen  Printing  Company,  Augusta, 
fribune;  >>•!  Spokesman  -  Review  and  the 
igraviig  Voniclc,  Spokane;  Waldo  Print- 
t  Stir  Company,  Montgomery;  Bristol 
Conn.)  Press;  B  &  W  Composition 
.  News-  Company,  Brewer,  Me.;  Commercial 
ce  are:  tinting  and  Publishing  Company, 
■chaniol  lest  Warwick,  R.  I.;  Advertisers 
CM-Oti-  tess,  Philadelphia;  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
ler;  sec-  »terprise;  Modern  Linotype  Corn¬ 
er,  coo-  totion,  Detroit;  Grand  Prairie  (Tex.) 

CUnlo*  Mitchell  DeCoursey  Printing 
;nt,  Vil  ompany,  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.  C.; 
ronich  Typesetting  Service,  Inc.,  New 
brk  City;  Kurtz  Brothers,  Clearfield, 
4.;  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald; 
Hicogo  Sun;  Armored  Force  News, 
luabethtown,  Ky.;  West  Town  Type- 
ding  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Tri- 
ipOTuor  Press^  Indianapolis;  Central 
*  nblishing  Company,  Inc.,  Indianapo- 
^  Pioneer  Typesetting  Company,  San 
iego;  Tompkinsville  (Staten  Island) 

‘  emocrof-  Herald  Trail  (B.  C.)  Daily 

lied  Alaskan,  Anchorage, 

3cIro. 

>w  units 
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The  Demopolis  (Ala.)  Times  is  now 
ck  in  a  new  and  modern  plant  fol- 
|wing  the  fire  of  last  July  16  which 
but  destroyed  its  establishment, 
[bile  the  plant  was  being  rebuilt  on 
old  site,  the  paper  was  published 
the  press  of  the  Democrat-Reporter 
nearby  Linden. 

Ben  George,  editor,  is  proud  of  his 
Jcord  of  not  having  missed  an  issue  of 
paper  during  the  emergency 
faed  by  the  fire.  He  is  the  son-in- 
of  the  late  Edward  S.  Cornish, 
^published  the  paper  for  nearly  50 


Wood  Madiinery  Sales 

Recent  sales  reported  by  Wood 
New^aper  Machiiiery  Corporation, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  include  eight  heavy- 
duty  Autoshavers  to  the  New  York 
News;  one  heavy-duty  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  to  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times; 
one  Standard  Pony  Autoplate,  with 
vacuum  equipment,  to  the  Vniontown 
(Pa.)  Herald  and  News  Standard; 
four  vacuum  casting  equipments  for 
Jimior  Autoplates,  to  La  Presse, 
Montreal;  one  heavy  -  duty  Pony 
Autoplate  to  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 


Buys  Now  Scott  Press 

The  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- Jour¬ 
nal  has  annoimced  it  is  purchasing  a 
four-unit  octuple  press  from  Walter 
Scott  &  Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers 
of  printing  machinery  at  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  It  will  take  approximately  three 
months  for  the  work  necessary  to  have 
the  press  in  operation,  the  Post-Jour¬ 
nal  announced  editorially  Nov.  28. 
The  old  press  already  has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  work  has  been  started  on 
the  new  foimdation.  Publication  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  plant. 


News;  one  Standard  Pony  Autoplate, 
with  vacuum  equipment,  to  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  Piedmont; 
one  heavy-duty  Autoshaver  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Express;  and  one 
heavy-duty  Pony  Autoplate  to  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register. 

Marks  SOIh  Year 

William  F.  Gotwalt,  machine  oper¬ 
ator  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News,  on  Nov.  15  celebrated  his  50th 
anniversary  as  a  printer.  Gotwalt 
began  with  the  York  Dispatch. 


The  Ludlow 

RADIANT 

Typeface 

Family 

Only  occasionally  is  there  made 
available  to  typographers  a  new 
and  original  typeface  family,  with 
enough  variety  of  weight  and  width 
to  meet  the  practical  requirements 
of  display  composition. 

The  Radiant  family,  available  in 
Ludlow  matrix  form,  is  such  a  cre¬ 
ation.  Radiant  is  the  first  modern 
typeface  family  In  many  years  to 
strike  a  new  note  and  convey  up- 
to-the-minute  impressions. 

You  will  not  want  to  overlook  the 
additional  attractiveness  and  power 
which  the  Radiants  can  contribute 
to  your  advertising  and  editorial 
display  in  1942.  Write  us  today  for 
booklet  and  specimen  sheets  show¬ 
ing  full  size  range  of  the  Radiants. 


LUDLOW  DESIGN 

That  is  very  legible 

Radiant  Medium,  36  point 

fi  PEUUSPflPER  HERDLIPE 

With  Round  Caps.  24  point 

A  NEW  LEGIBLE 

Display  typeface 

Radiant  Bold,  36  point 

TRERD  IS  TO  LUDLOUJ 

With  Round  Caps,  24  point 

IDEAL  DESIGN  FDR  USE 

In  newspaper  headlines 

Radiant  Bold  Condensed,  36  point 

no  luonn  on  bahered  lehers 

With  Round  Caps,  24  point 

A  MODERN  TfPEFACE  WITH  M 

Exceedingly  high  letter-count 

Radiant  Bold  Extra  Condensed,  36  point 

LUDLOUl  FHCES IHCREASE  SELLinC  flPPEHL 

With  Round  Caps.  24  point 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  Chicago 


ADDS  ZEST  TO 

Modern  layouts 

Radiant  Heavy,  36  point 

moDERn  mncHinEs 

With  Round  Caps,  24  point 
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Governor  S.  L.  Holland  of  Florida 
Dedicates  New  Miami  Heraid  Plant 


Knights  Greet  50,000 


PUBLISHER  John  S.  Knight  and  his 
brothor,  Businoss  Managor  Jamas 
L  Knight  ot  tha  Miami  Harald  sot 
now  nowspapor-public  rolations  roc- 
ords  whon  thoy  porsonally  grootod 
and  shook  hands  with  more  than 
50,000  visitors  at  tha  opon  houso 
which  formally  dodicatod  tha  now 
Harold  Building. 

For  four  nights  thoro  was  a  con¬ 
stant  stroam  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  Florida  and  tha  jam  was  so 
groat  it  was  noarly  impossiblo  for 
work  to  bo  done  by  the  news  and 
mechanical  staffs.  Every  one  of 
tha  50,000  callers  was  treated  to 
sandwiches,  salads  and  orange  and 
grapefruit  juice. 


1 ,000  Attend  Ceremonies  Marking  Completion  of  Expansion 
Program — Editorial  Staff  Breakfast  Held 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD’S  new  office  Mrs.  Charles  Landon  Knight,  mother 
building,  keystone  of  a  $650,000  ex-  of  John  and  James  and  widow  of  the 
pansion  program,  was  dedicated  Nov.  famed  editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
16  by  Governor  Spessard  L.  Holland  Beacon- Journal,  was  an  interested 
of  Florida  “to  the  cause  of  freedom,  spectator,  while  Mrs.  John  Knight  and 


An  editorial  conference  in  the  new  Mi«ai 
Herald  plant.  Left  to  right:  H.  ktj 
Bliss,  columnist;  John  D.  Pennekamp,  mn. 
aging  editor;  and  Arthur  Griffith,  editeri,! 
writer. 


The  special  edition  contained 
four-column  inches  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  or  52.88%  of  the  paper.  The  press 
run  was  150,000  papers,  each  weighmi 
four  pound,  a  total  of  600,000  pounds 
of  newsprint  handled  Saturday  nigh; 
and  Sunday  by  the  mail  room,  truck¬ 
ers,  carriers  and  other  delivery  rooi. 


■  nor  Holland,  who  was  given  a  re-  Recent  installations  of  Big  Qiief 
porter’s  card  and  an  admonition  to  not  Remelters,  as  announced  by  tie 
allow  the  Herald  to  be  “scooped”  on  United  American  Metals  Corporatkr. 
his  state-wide  beat.  are  as  follows:  Florida  Times-Vnkn 

Tom  F.  Smith,  real  estate  editor,  Jacksonville;  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Stir- 

I  ,  presented  John  and  James  Knight  and  Telegram;  Uniontown  (Pa.)  New 

,  |.  '  *  Managing  Editor  Pennekamp  with  Standard;  W.  F.  Hall  Co.,  Chisago: 

"  '"’Miami  Harald "  *  behalf  of  the  staff,  and  then  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  Jounul: 

himself  received  one  from  colleagues  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  Gazette;  Kah- 

.=0  since  he  leaves  the  Herald  to  becewne  mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette;  Intematkoal 

welcoming  the  distinguished  convention  bureau  manager  for  the  Text-book  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Port 

city  of  Miami  Beach.  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald;  Jits- 


Photo  shows  a  general  view  of  the  new  Herald  building  featuring 
which  flashes  the  time,  handsome  polished  granite  base  ai  ‘  " 
letters  weighing  1,000  pounds  spelling  out  the  name 

decency,  and  justice  in  our  community  Mrs.  James  Knight  assisted  their  hus- 

and  in  public  life.”  bands  in  \ - „  _ 

In  so  dedicating  the  structure,  which  guests  and  visitors  at  the  “open 
arose  on  the  site  of  the  Herald’s  old  house.” 

building  at  South  Miami  avenue  and  Typewriters  tapped  and  telephones 
Second  street,  the  governor  asserted;  rang  as  usual  in  the  city  room  during 
“It  must  be  heartening  to  any  and  the  dedication  ceremonies,  for  the 
all  of  us  who  have  confidence  in  the  business  of  getting  out  the  newspaper 
American  way  of  life  to  see  people  had  to  continue — but  not  quite  as 
who  are  astute  in  their  business  judg-  usual. 

ment  willing  to  put  this  tremendous  Flowers  transformed  the  offices 

investment  in  a  cause  which  would  throughout  the  building  into  a  gay  _  ^  ^  .  tt  ^  ^ 

come  to  naught  if  the  freedom  of  the  setting,  and  the  blare  of  bugles  and  Akron  Beacon-Journal  and  the  Detrott  University  Prmtmg  Department,  ICl- 
press  should  cease  to  exist.”  thunder  of  drums  resounded  from  the  free  Press,  said  he  could  not  place  too  waukee;  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Regiitr; 

Speaking  in  the  flower-banked  edi-  lobby  as  the  prize-winning  drum  much  emphasis  upon  integrity, 
torial  room  of  the  Herald,  the  gov-  corps  of  Harvey  W.  Seeds  post,  Amer-  “Show  me  the  man,  woman  or  news- 
emor’s  remarks  came  in  answer  to  ican  Legion,  saluted  the  Herald  and  paper  that  lacks  integrity,”  said 
John  S.  Knight,  president  and  pub-  its  owners.  Knight,  “and  I’ll  show  you  one  that 

lisher,  who  told  1,000  persons  in  the  After  the  addresses  by  Governor  will  go  down.” 

spacious  room  that  the  Herald  build-  Holland  and  the  Knights,  staff  mem-  The  “Growing  With  Miami”  edition 
ing  project  was  an  investment  in  the  bers  took  their  turn  at  the  microphone  was  sold  out  before  the  presses  rolled 
future  of  Florida,  in  the  future  of  the  of  WQAM,  which  was  joined  by  on  the  final  sections  Saturday  night, 
nation,  and  the  integrity  of  the  news-  WKAT  in  broadcasting  the  cere-  Forty-three  thousand  copies  were 
paper’s  staff.  monies,  with  Staffers  Arthur  Griffith,  mailaways,  with  41,000  going  beyond 

Also  heard  in  the  dedicatory  cere-  Jack  Bell,  Helen  Muir,  Marion  Stevens,  the  state  of  Florida, 
monies  were  James  L.  Knight,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  business  manager 
of  the  Herald,  and  John  D.  Penne- 
kamp,  managing  editor. 

Paying  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
Herald  readers  and  hundreds  of  ad-  pH 
vertisers,  John  Knight  declared: 

“The  new  building  is  the  product  of 
you  good  people  who  supported  the  He 
Herald  as  readers  and  advertisers  and 
thus  maintained  the  newspaper  as  a 
force  for  improvement  and  develop-  HH 

James  Knight,  too,  thanked  the 
readers  and  advertisers  for  making  it 
possible  for  the  hundreds  of  Herald 
employes  to  have  the  finest  newspaper 
building  in  the  South.  He  praised  the  |^H 
employes  for  their  cooperation  dur-  HI 
ing  the  cramped  days  of  construction, 
and  particularly  remembered  H.  B. 

Reese,  production  superintendent  of 
the  Herald,  and  William  Ginsberg,  phoi 
architect.  Ki 


Journalism  Building 

Denton,  Tex.,  Dec.  5— A  new  jour 
nalism  building  for  the  Texas  Sta! 
College  for  Women,  largest  ku 
school  in  the  United  States,  was  dedi 
Gated  today. 
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Hartford  Times  Modernizes  Piant; 

Hew  Photo  Equipment  Instaited 

Connecticut  Daity  Brings  Business  Office  Up  to  Date, 
Fluorescent  Lighting  Is  Added 

HEW  EQUIPMENT  and  structural  staff  and  a  confeienca  room  where 
improvements  go  hand  in  hand  at  advertising  staff  members  cjn  discuss 
ifae  Hartford  Times  when  it  comes  to  proposed  layouts  and  campaigns  with 
modernization.  their  accounts,  without  interruption. 

Though  the  original  builders  and  All  this  modernization  work  has 
^Bgners  of  the  newspaper’s  modern  followed  by  a  relatively  short  time 
ond  beautiful  plant  did  remarkably  some  important  interior  structural 
well,  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  changes  which  resulted  in  the  instal- 
miticipate  the  changing  demands  lation  of  a  passenger  elevator  and  a 
which  conditions  and  developments  new  entrance  into  the  building  di¬ 
in  the  newspaper  world  have  wrought  rectly  from  the  street, 
in  the  relatively  short  period  since 

The  Times  Building  was  erected.  r 

Outwardly,  it  remains  one  of  the  DfAnSWinfl  P|j|||C  PAf 
most  beautiful  of  newspaper  build-  »  ■  111^  F  lUIIJ  I  VI 

ings— with  imposing  columnar  facade  A  A*  f 

and  stone  filigree  work.  The  marble  \i|DA  |  AntAFOIIfA 
columns  formerly  adorned  the  Fifth  M  vUIIIVlVll%V 

Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 

Western  Division  Mechenicel 

Building  21  Tears  Old  Experts  Will  Meet  in  Galveston, 

Inside  the  Hartford  Times  is  another  Feb.  16-17 
story,  however,  and  though  the  build-  _  .  ,  , 

ing  is  only  21  years  old  it  would  be  Executive  committee  meml^rs  of 


difficult  for  the  original  builders  to  Southern  Newspaper  Mechanical 
recognize  it  as  the  same  material.  Conference  (Western  Division)  met 
There  have  been  numerous  im-  Dallas  Nov.  23  to  discuss  plans  for 
provements  over  the  years,  but  per-  conference  which  will  be 

haps  the  most  outstanding  occurred  beld  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  Feb.  16-17. 
recently  with  the  modernization  of  Registrations  for  the  Conference 
the  business  offices  and  the  engraving  will  begin  at  3  pjn.  Sunday,  Feb.  15. 
plant.  The  latter  was  most  extensive  Sessions,  to  be  held  at  the  Galvez 
and  involved  virtually  brand  new  Hotel,  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
equipment  throughout,  so  that  it  is  each  day. 

now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  Topic  leaders  for  the  Conference, 
modern  in  the  East.  involving  representatives  from  news- 


The  major  piece  of  new  equipment  paper  mechanical  departments  in 
in  the  engraving  department  is  the  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and 
Robinson  Dark  Room  Camera,  Model  Arkansas,  are: 


.Shreceport  (La.)  Times;  F.  J.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
and  Evening  News;  L.  W.  Culver,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  C.  C. 
Washburn,  Galveston  (Tex.)  News 
and  Tribune;  and  W.  F.  Thompson. 
Austin  (Tex.)  America}i-Statesman. 
Washburn  is  in  charge  of  local  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  meeting. 

Committee  members  are  anticipating 
an  attendance  at  the  Galveston  con¬ 
ference  even  greater  than  the  325 
registered  at  Fort  Worth  last  year. 

Mackey  Honored 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president  of  the 
Linotype  Company,  who  rounded  out 
forty-six  years  with  the  organization 
Nov.  6,  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Foremen’s  Club  of  the 
company.  The  party  was  held  in  the 
Grand  Salon  of  the  Hotel  St.  George, 
Brooklyn,  with  about  125  club  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  present.  Thomas 
McManus,  president  of  the  club,  pre¬ 
sided  as  toastmaster,  and  talks  were 
made  by  Mr.  Mackey;  Frederick  D. 
McKenney  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel;  Harry 
L.  Gage,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales,  and  Conrad  A.  Hanson,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  works.  Among 
the  guests  at  the  head  table  were  Capt. 
R.  R.  Wentz  of  the  New  York  Ord¬ 
nance  District;  William  J.  Flather, 
Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  director 
of  the  Linotype  Company,  and  F.  C. 
Van  Schaick  of  San  Francisco,  special 
lepresentative  of  the  president. 

Adds  Miehle  Presses 

Two  new  Miehle  vertical  presses 
have  been  installed  in  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  job  printing  plant. 


CDH,  which  is  capable  of  handling  Composing  r 
a  full  page  in  one  operation.  mon,  mechanic 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Eastman  (Okla.)  News 
strip  film,  the  camera  has  an  auto-  Machinist — E 

matic  screen  elevator  back,  vacuum  Wichita  Falls 
holder  and  latest  MacBeth  lens.  It  Record-News. 
was  installed  with  the  screen  end  in  Turner  SU 
the  dark  room  where  entirely  new  Stereotype — 1 


Composing  room — James  A.  Cinna¬ 
mon,  mechanical  superintendent,  Enid 
(Okla.)  News  and  Eagle. 

Machinist — E.  R.  Turner,  macliinist, 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and 


Turner  Stereotype  Chairmen 

Stereotype — E.  A.  Turner,  stereo¬ 


equipment  was  also  added.  The  ap-  type  forman.  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Dem- 
paratus  here  included  Chemco  Photo-  ocrat. 


products  Company  constant  tempera¬ 
ture  sink,  automatically  controlled. 
Engraving  equipment  from  the  same 


Pressroom — E.  C.  George,  press¬ 
room  foreman,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 
Photo-Engraving — L.  C.  McMerrick, 


concern  includes,  in  addition,  a  strip  photo-engraving  foreman,  Oklahoma 
sink,  baking  oven,  automatic  whirler.  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
developing  tank  and  large  stripping  Members  of  the  Conference  exec- 
table  which  can  handle  three  flats  utive  committee  are:  Bert  Conner, 
at  one  time.  The  sinks  are  all  Monel  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times; 
metal  and  equipped  with  the  same  J.  M.  Lighett,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  En- 
automatic  control  to  maintain  con-  terprise  and  Journal;  A.  T.  Blease, 


stant  temperature. 

Apparatus  in  the  etching  room  in- 


Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times;  O.  M. 
Harper,  Newspaper  Printing  Corpora- 


clud^  stainless  steel  sink,  Chemco  tion.  Tulsa,  Okla.;  R.  M.  Crawford, 
cooling  bath  and  stove  and  full-page 


eve] 


ress' 


Axel-Holstrom  etching  machine. 

To  assure  the  best  operating  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  new  equipment,  as 
well  as  the  engravers,  the  entire  de¬ 
partment  was  modernized  and  re¬ 
designed  for  greater  efficiency.  The 
walls  have  a  dado  of  tile  six  feet 
high  and  the  floors  are  covered  with 
asphalt  tile.  New  lighting  fixtures 
assure  the  best  artificial  light,  although 
the  room,  being  on  the  roof,  gets  am¬ 
ple  natural  light  in  good  weather. 

New  fluorescent  lighting  and  sound¬ 
proof  ceilings  distinguish  The  Times 
business  offices.  Celotex  acoustic 
tile  was  installed  throughout  the  area, 
as  it  was  a  year  or  so  before  in  the 
editorial  offices.  The  wire  room,  both 
walls  and  ceiling,  was  covered  with 
the  same  product  to  deaden  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  the  battery  of  teletypers. 

Other  improvements  undertaken  at 
the  same  time  in  the  business  de¬ 
partments  include  the  erection  of 
separate  offices  for  the  display  art 
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Friendly 

Correspondence 

with  the  kind  consent  oi  the 
writers 

November  3rd,  1941 

Mr,  George  Bennitt,  Publisher 
Daily  Reporter 
Sweetivater,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  Bennitt: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
know  you  have  installed  a  Little 
Chief  Remelter.  You  have 
chosen  wisely  as  we  are  using  a 
Little  Chief  we  bought  a  few 
months  ago  and  find  it  does  a 
wonderful  job  and  saves  us 
money.  W e  thought  you  would 
like  to  know  what  we  think  of 
our  Remelter. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Gainesville  Register 

C.  H.  Leonard,  Publisher 


November  4th,  1941 

Air.  C.  H.  Leonard, 

Gainesville  Register, 
Gainesville,  Texas 

Dear  Friend: 

Was  nice  to  get  your  note 
about  the  Remelter.  It  seems 
that  we  think  more  or  less  in 
the  same  channels  when  it 
comes  to  equipment.  The  more 
you  can  relieve  any  job  of 
drudgery,  the  happier  your  men 
are  and  the  more  production 
you  get. 

Y ou  always  appear  to  have  a 
smooth  running  setup.  Your 
paper  bears  no  marks  of  hur¬ 
ried  or  forced  production. 
Looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
again  dotvn  here  some  time, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Bennitt 


The  Little  Chief  Remelter  referred  to 
above  is  manufactured  by  the  Unit^ 
American  Metals  Corp’n,  200  Diamond 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  4101  Curtis  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  2248  W.  Hubbard  St., 
I  Chicago,  ill. ;  785  Bryant  St.,  San  Fran- 
I  cisco.  Cal. 
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New  Endkott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin  Plant 
Has  "Streamlined"  Construdion 


One-Story  Building  Embodies  Newest  Ideas  in  Newspaper 
Efficiency — Glass  Brick  Used 


THE  NEW  Endicott  Daily  Bulletin 
building  is  the  last  word  in  stream¬ 
lined  construction  with  thought  given 
in  every  department  of  the  new  struc¬ 
ture  to  employes’  comfort  and  ideal 
working  conditions. 

The  building  is  60  feet  wide  and  109 


in  natural  finish  is  used  with  gypsum 
tile  board  to  the  ceiling  in  salmon  and 
brown  colors.  White  gypsum  tile 
board  is  used  on  all  ceilings. 

From  the  left  gate  at  the  front 
counter  customers  pass  through  to  the 
editorial  department,  off  which  is  the 


Exterior  view  of  new  Endicott  Bulletin  plant. 


feet  long  with  all  operations  conducted 
on  the  main  fioor  with  the  exception 
of  the  engraving  department  which  is 
located  in  the  basement. 

The  basement,  which  is  in  the  center 
of  the  building,  is  8  by  60  feet  and 
includes  the  engraving  department 
and  dark  room  where  Tasope  engrav¬ 
ing  equipment  is  used;  an  adjoining 
boiler  room  with  a  20  by  20-foot  coal 
storage  room  that  hold  30  tons,  and  a 
30  by  60-foot  general  meeting  room 
for  carrier  salesboys. 

Fitting  in  with  the  modern  brick 
construction  is  glass  brick  of  the 
non-glare  type  (Pittsburgh-Coming) 
which  affords  maximum  light  in  all 
departments.  There  are  only  23  win¬ 
dows  in  the  building  of  the  steel  case¬ 
ment  type. 

Hi-Grade  fluorescent  lighting  is 
used  throughout  the  building  and 
transforms  normally  dingy  offices  and 
departments  into  daylight. 

Sintering  the  building  one  comes  to 
the  lobby  on  which  asphalt  tile  has 
been  used.  A  counter  25  feet  long  is 
across  the  front  with  11-foot  counters 
on  each  side.  Two  gates  afford  en¬ 
trance  to  the  business  department  and 
other  parts  of  the  sbructure. 

ClreelatloM  Manager's  OiRce 
On  the  left  is  the  circulation  coun¬ 
ter,  with  a  girl  in  charge.  Immediately 
behind  her  desk  is  the  circulation 
manager’s  office  which  has  an  outside 
entrance  for  carrier  boys  to  enter  to 
pay  their  bills. 

On  the  right  front  of  the  building  is 
the  president’s  office,  and  adjoining 
the  office  of  the  vice-president  and 
advertising  manager.  Off  his  office  is 
the  advertising  department,  in  which 
a  large  cabinet  with  24  drawers  is  used 
for  mats  and  a  specially  constructed 
cabinet  is  used  for  advance  copy  for 
the  composing  room.  Elach  drawer 
for  each  day  is  deep  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  copy  and  mats,  with  addi¬ 
tional  space  for  storing  future  copy 
and  mats. 

Immediately  behind  the  main  coun¬ 
ter  in  the  business  office  is  the  classi¬ 
fied  department,  and  at  the  back  of 
this  department  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment  which  is  separated  from  the 
busines  office  by  a  four-foot  counter 
and  gate.  Adjoining  the  bookkeeping 
departmmt  is  a  fireproof  vault  for 
bound  files  and  company  records. 

In  the  offices,  editorial  and  business 
departments  knotty  pine  wainscoting 


editor’s  office.  Tlie  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  accommodates  a  large  city  desk 
and  six  reporter’s  desks  with  a  special 
desk  for  the  proofreader,  located  near 
the  door  to  the  composing  room. 

A  small  soundproof  room  accommo¬ 
dates  the  Bulletin’s  two  International 
News  Service  teletypes.  This  room  is 
also  used  for  storage.  A  door  next  to 
the  teletype  room  leads  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  engraving  department. 

The  composing  room  can  be  reached 
from  the  editorial  or  advertising  de¬ 
partments. 

The  composing  room  is  36  by  36  feet 
and  has  room  for  six  to  seven  type¬ 
setting  machines.  Four  Intertypes  and 
one  Linotype  are  used  at  present. 
Four  American  Type  Founders  ad 
cabinets  form  the  ad  alley,  and  three 
Thompson  eight-foot  stones  with  metal 
foundations  and  letterboards  and  gal¬ 
ley  slides  are  used  for  make-up  pur¬ 
poses. 

Other  new  equipment  includes:  a 
full  page  Vandercook  proof  press,  a 
Vandercook  proof  press  for  news 
proofs,  a  Rouse  power-driven  miterer, 
and  a  Thompson  page  storage  cabinet 
on  casters. 

A  machinist's  bench  was  built  to 
order  and  includes  drawers  and  cabi¬ 
nets  for  machinist’s  tools. 


Off  the  composing  room  is  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments’  wash  room 
which  is  12  feet  by  20  feet. 

Adjoining  the  composing  room  is 
the  stereotype  department  which 
houses  Duplex  stereotype  machinery. 
This  includes:  Duplex  mat  roller, 
3,000-potmd  metal  pot  and  pump, 
Burdett  automatic  gas  furnace,  finish¬ 
ing  machine,  chipping  block,  and 
electrically  heated  scorcher.  Other 
equipment  includes  two  saws  and  a 
Hammond  full-page  casting  box.  Page 
mats  are  stored  in  a  specially  built 
cabinet  for  two  months  and  then 
transferred  to  a  one-year  mat  filing 
cabinet  in  the  basement.  Certified 
mats  are  used  and  Blatchford  and 
Imperial  metal. 

A  Stanley  router  with  curved  collar 
is  used  for  routing  tubular  plates. 

Adjoining  the  stereotype  room  is  the 
pressroom  which  is  19  feet  wide  and 
60  feet  long.  A  factory  rebuilt  16- 
page  two-to-one  Duplex  16-page  press 
is  new  equipment  and  a  50  h.p.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  motor  and  drive  operates 
the  press. 

Spacious  Storage  Room 

Off  the  pressroom  is  the  storage 
room  which  accommodates  three  car¬ 
loads  of  paper.  At  the  end  of  the 
pressroom  is  the  mailing  department, 
and  the  carriers’  room  which  has  an 
outside  entrance  but  none  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building.  A  metal - 
covered  door  is  used  to  drop  bundles 
outside  of  the  building  to  trucks,  and 
bimdles  are  passed  to  boys  through  a 
small  door  to  the  carriers’  room. 

When  the  Daily  Bulletin  held  open 
house  to  the  people  of  Greater  Endi¬ 
cott  last  month  more  than  4,000  people 
“stormed”  the  new  building  from  5  to 
10:30  p.m.  All  departments  were  in 
operation  and,  after  seeing  how  a 
paper  is  made,  visitors  finally  entered 
the  pressroom  and  were  given  copies 
of  a  special  edition  published  that 
evening. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  building  is  a 
19-foot  driveway  used  for  delivery 
trucks.  Paper  is  brought  to  the  stor¬ 
age  room  on  this  side.  Sufficient  room 
is  also  available  for  employes  to  park 
their  cars. 


Tacoma  Daily 
Wins  Color  Award 


The  Tacoma  Sunday  Ledger  igj 
News  Tribune  have  been  awarded  fin; 
place  in  the  first  quarterly  color  s. 


lining  Retires 


James  B.  Utting,  74,  has  retired  after 
52  years  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard.  His 
departure  was  marked  by  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  two  purses,  one  by  his  fellow 
workers  and  the  other  by  Jerome  D. 
Barnum,  Post-Standard  publisher. 
George  Henza,  chapel  chairman,  made 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Utting  for  the 
printers. 


T«d  Mann,  laft,  foreman  of  the  pranraMi 
of  the  Sunday  Ledger  and  News  Tribaii, 
and  Harry  D.  Moore,  foreman  of  Be 
stereotyping  department,  are  shown 
ceiving  cigaret  cases  from  Franli  S.  labr, 
right,  publisher  of  the  Sunday  Ledger  lai 
News  Tribune,  on  behalf  of  Newspi^ 
Groups,  Inc.,  in  recognition  of  winning  M 
prize  in  the  first  quarterly  color  reprodw- 
tion  contest  conducted  by  1 1  Pacific  Cead 
Sunday  papers. 


vertising  reproduction  contest  owi' 
ducted  among  the  11  Pacific  Coast 
Sunday  newspapers  which  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Newspaper  Groups,  Inc. 

In  recognition  of  the  excellence  of 
the  color  reproduction  that  has  gone  , 
into  the  advertising  in  the  magazine 
and  comic  supplements  of  the  Sunday 
Ledger  and  News  Tribune,  seven  em-  , 
ployes  of  the  stereotyping  and  pres 
departments  have  been  awarded  dg- 
aret  cases  by  Frank  S.  Baker,  pub¬ 
lisher,  acting  on  behalf  of  Newspaper 
Groups,  Inc. 

Those  who  received  the  awards  aft 
Harry  D.  Moore,  foreman,  and  A  E 
Ameson,  of  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment,  and  T.  B.  Mann,  foreman;  0.  F. 
Hudson,  Harry  LeMagie,  Martia 
Wedeberg  and  William  Pringle  of  die 
press  room. 

Moore  and  Mann,  foremen  of  the  re 
spective  departments  honored  in  tbt 
competition,  are  veteran  employes  d 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Company. 

In  making  the  awards,  Mr.  Baka 
pointed  out  that  both  Moore  and  Mann 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  Ta¬ 
coma  since  he  acquired  the  Taccm 
Tribune  in  1912.  The  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  acquired  the  Tacom 
Daily  News,  the  Daily  Ledger  and  tbe 
Sunday  Ledger  in  1918. 

The  connection  of  both  Moore  aad 
Mann  with  the  Tribune  Publishing 
Company  dates  back  beyond  1911 
Moore  was  foreman  of  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  department  when  the  first  issue 
of  the  Tacoma  Tribune  was  published 
on  June  12,  1908.  Mann  started  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  press  room. 

■rhe  award  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  color  matching,  color  registeriog 
and  general  all  aroimd  excellence  of 
the  printed  product. 
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Devine  Heads  Roto 


Photo  shows  crowd  of  visitors  watching  the  papers  coma  off  tho  press  at  Endicott 
Bulletin  "open  house." 


The  rotogravure  division  of  Genernl 
Printing  Ink  Corporation  has  bea 
placed  under  the  executive  superviskw 
of  John  F.  Devine,  vice-president  of 
the  corporation,  it  was  announced  re¬ 
cently. 
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D.  M.  Rapport 


N.  Y.  News  Library  Vacuum  Cleaned 


Mr.  Symonds 


cleaning  job  making  the  files  dust  He  point  out  that  while  the  library  Democrat  to  miM  an  Lssue  for 

free,  will  require  about  three  has  plenty  of  air  and  light,  dust  is  it®  history.  Despite 

months.  often  stirred  up  by  opening  the  file  i®®*  8®®  necessary  for  operation  of 

Each  day  a  small  pail  is  partly  filled  cabinet  drawers,  causing  the  person  ®  large  part  of  the  mechanical  equip- 
with  dirt  and  dust  taken  from  cab-  at  the  cabinet  to  sneeze.  ment,  the  paper  went  to  press  as  usual, 

inets  with  an  ordinary  home  vacuum  Hie  cabinets  have  been  partially  by  the  next  day  the  flood  waters 
cleaner  purchased  for  this  special  job.  cleaned  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Sy-  which  inundated  the  shop  forced  the 
Only  a  few  of  the  cleaner's  appli-  monds  said,  but  this  is  the  first  time  paper  to  suspend  publication. 

.uices  are  used.  When  the  project  is  that  the  entire  library  has  been  given 


Has  New  Home 


ERCURY  N*w«pap«r 
*  *  *  RelUrs  art  d«ii9n«d 
to  giv«  p«rf«ct  parform- 
anca  al  lha  axframaly 
high  apaads  at  whkh 
modarn  nawspapar 
pra**a«  aparola.  Cam- 
bina  pracnion  conttruc- 
tian  and  axcaptienal 
durabilitY;  and  ataura 
axcallant  ink  diatribution 
undar  all  conditiona.  Tha 
outatanding  gualHiaa  af 
Marcury  Raliara  maka 
tham  favarilaa  in  nawa- 
papar  praaaroama  avary- 
whara. 


The  Rocky  Mount  (Va.)  Franklin 
News-Post  has  moved  into  attractive 
new  quarters  a  short  distance  away 
from  the  paper’s  old  home  opposite 
the  post  office.  The  new  structure,  of 
simple  design,  was  planned  by  Earle 
Forsythe,  the  publisher. 


ATF  Gets  War  Order 


Uds  3  loterlypes 


To  increase  its  facilities  in  handling  American  Type  Founders,  Inc.,  Eliza- 
the  composition  for  the  Chicago  Sun,  beth,  N.  J,  has  been  awarded  a  con- 
the  Chicopo  Daily  News  has  added  tract  to  supply  the  War  Department 
4ree  eight-magazine  Model  G  Mixers,  witl 
Two  of  these  multi-magazine  machines  100. 
ue  being  used  exclusively  for  the 
imposition  of  heads  and  ads  for  the 
Sun  and  the  other  has  gone  into  the 
ad  alleys  of  the  Daily  News. 

Offset  Proving  Press 

American  Type  Foimders  of  EUiza- 
iwth,  N.  J.,  has  just  announced  a  new 
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keth,  N.  J.,  has  just  announced  a 
line  of  power  and  hand-operated  off- 
kt  proving  presses,  ranging  in  sizes 


Getting  the  Mott  From 
Halftone  Illustration 


from  20x24  inches  to  38x46  inches. 
Equipped  with  split  side  guides,  this 


The  very  name  “halftone”  tells 
that  gradation  of  tone,  not 
blacks  and  whites,  is  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  excellence.  Certified 
Mats  give  the  best  gradation. 


latest  ATF  offset  aid  makes  it  possible  ;  • 
to  pull  and  register  two  jobs  in  one  ^ 
proofing.  (TJ 

hessmen  Gef  Rise  S 

San  Jose  pressmen  have  received  a 
11%-cent  increase  per  daily  shift  and 
•wo  weeks  annual  vacation  under 
•enns  of  a  new  three-year  agreement. 

Tne  scale  provided  $9  per  day  and 
^18  per  night  of  seven  and  one-half 
flours,  and  a  half  hour  for  lunch. 
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New  Presses  Are  Installed 
In  Vancouver  Province  Plant 

Canadian  Daily  Celebrates  Event — 

"Blue  Streak"  Edition  Is  Added 

ANOTHER  mileston-s  in  the  develop-  The  two  Hoe  Suporspeed  presses 
ment  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  installed  by  the  Daily  Province  are 
Province  was  marked  recently,  when  six  unit  machines,  each  with  double 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Southam,  wife  of  the  pro-  folder.  One  of  these  presses  is 
duction  manager,  pressed  the  button  equipped  with  one  Cutler-Hammer 
that  set  in  motion  one  of  the  two  new  conveyor  and  the  other  with  two  con- 
Hoe  Superspeed  presses  installed  veyors  for  double  production  of  spe- 
durinK  the  past  six  months.  cial  supplements. 

Reference  to  the  time  of  the  press  The  press  units  are  of  the  vertical 
start  is  significant  in  that  it  was  only  type.  Paper  is  fed  from  below  by 
three  minutes  behind  schedule.  As  Cline  two-arm  reels  with  strap  ten- 
speed  was  increased  the  low  starting  sions.  In  the  reelroom  a  trackage 


EDITOR  4  PUBLISHEi 

Has  New  Building 

The  Berlin  (Wis.)  Evening  Jotinm 
formdly  dedicated  its  new,  modem 
building  at  709  Wisconsin  street,  with 
a  week-long  “open  house”  Nov.  9.15 
^ong  the  new  equipment  installed 
in  the  new  quarters  is  a  14-ton  Dt 
plex  press  with  a  5,000  copy  an  ho® 
capacity.  The  daily  is  owned  by  Wil. 
liam  Patey  who  acquired  the  papej 
from  Albert  Marshall  on  May  1,  1939 
who  in  1934  had  purchased  it  fraj 
Norman  Wood  of  Berlin,  and  F,  L 
Doyle,  Fond  du  Lac.  Located  in  the 
Evening  Journal  building  is  the  Berr) 
Printing  Co.,  local  job  and  commercai 
printers  also  owned  and  operated  Vy 
Mr.  Patey.  This  company  was  orig. 
inally  founded  by  John  J.  Berry  0, 
1927  and  for  a  time  was  operated  in 

Thi,  view  .how.  pr...  in.f.ll.fion  com- 

plete,  one  of  the  two  new  Hoe  presses  at  iqoo  iijr  d  News  merged 

the  Vancouver  Daily  Province.  1938  Mr.  Berry  continued  the  print¬ 

ing  and  type  composition  end  of  thr  : 

nace  is  heated  by  180  k.w.  of  General  business  until  March,  1939,  when  the 
Electric  heating  units.  business  and  equipment  was  sold  to 

The  new  press  installation  neces-  Patey  who  has  operated  it  since  with 
sitated  the  re-location  of  the  entire  Clair  H.  Little  as  manager, 
stereotype  department.  When  in¬ 
stallation  is  completed  the  plates  will  yAfAfan  DolSrAf 
be  carried  from  the  Autoshaver  on  •CIvIflII  KvIlIvS  ] 

the  third  floor  to  the  pre^-room,  on  E.  Baker,  69,  veteran  of  32 

Ae  first  fltwr  by  a  Jampol  pneumatic  in  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Tinm 

double  plate  drop  and  conveyor.  composing  room,  who  has  spent^ 

Au  departments  13,^  54  newspaper  bu^ 

of^e  Daily  Province  carried  on  under  ^333  retired  Dec.  4.  A  native  ol 
difficulties  during  the  six  mon^  al-  Paducah,  Ky.,  Baker’s  first  printi« 
terations  were  in  progress.  ^  the  was  an  Eddyville,  Ky.,  weekh 
old  presses  were  tubulars,  with  dd-  ^fter  working  there  a  year  he  joini 
ferent  cutoff  and  paxe  width,  the  ^he  Paducah  News,  remaining  then 
change-over  to  the  new  presses  had  1907  ^ben  he  joined  the  Tamp, 

to  be  effected  in  one  oi^ration.  Tribune.  He  left  the  Tribune  fVr 
There  could  be  no  gradual  change  the  Times  two  years  later.  David  E 

1*  *■  *  u  •  Smiley,  Daily  Times  publisher,  on  be- 

Extensive  alterations  to  the  build  ng  half  of  the  paper  presented  an  en- 
were  necessary,  and  several  of  the  to  Baker,  and  tht 

hugh  windows  in  the  pre^rop  had  ^bapel  gave  him  a  watch  chain 

to  be  replaced  with  glass  bricks.  Ad-  a  dozen  golf  balls, 

ditional  a.c.  power  has  also  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  installation  of  three  200  _  *1  a  •  «  11  ■ 


Two  Ho*  pro..*,  wora  officially  put  in  oparation  Oct.  27  at  tha  Vancouver  Daily  ^  ^  t 

Province.  Executive,  look  on  with  evident  .ati.faction  a.  tha  huge  machine,  go  into  »  11  *• 

production.  Above  are  pictured,  left  to  right,  W.  W.  Southam,  production  manager;  n^  doimle  press  installation 

M.  E.  Nichol.,  managing  director;  O.  L  Spencer,  a..i.tant  managing  director,  and  _  Daily  Province  follows  the 

Mika  Lothian,  pre..room  foreman.  completion  two  years  ago  by  the  paper 


Brazil  Printer  Honored 

Dr.  Rubens  de  Almada  Horta  Porto. 


Mika  Lothian,  pre..room  ' foreman.  ’  completion  two  years  ago  by  the  paper  director  of  the  National  Printing  Office 

of  installation  of  a  new  Hoe  color  press  of  Brazil,  was  honored  by  leaders  in 
rumble  at  once  mounted  to  a  system  facilitates  handling  of  news-  and  stereo  equipment.  the  graphic  arts  at  a  reception  at  the 

roar.  print.  NBC  Club,  New  York,  the  evening 

Busy  pressmen  and  machinists  Elach  press  is  powered  by  a  153  |\i||||av  f  ap  MaaKf  Dec.  1,  and  participated  in  a  short- 

bustled  about  checking  temperatures  h.p.,  230  volt  direct  current  drive,  l/llillvl  lUI  PIflwIII  wave  broadcast  to  Latin-America. 

of  bearings  and  working  parts.  The  which  obtains  its  power  from  a  Gen-  p  Maehr  plant  engineer  at  those  who  welcomed  Dr.  Porto 

first  press  to  operate  passed  with  fly-  eral  Electric  210  k.v.  motor  generator.  Linotype  headquarters,  Brooklyn,  who 

mg  colors.  There  is  also  a  15  kilowatt  converter  ^bis  month  will  marry  Carolina  Jensen  Mackey,  president  of  the 

Minor  adjustments  were  made  and  to  provide  power  during  plating-up  726  Sixty-eighth  Street,  Brooklyn,  t-onipany,  and  Arthur 

the  resulting  product  came  well  up  to  of  the  presses.  Controls  are  by  honored  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  2.  president  of  the  America 

expectations  of  clearer  reproduction  Cutler-Hammer.  at  a  bachelor  dinner  at  the  Downtowi^  Institute  of  Graphic  Arte.  A  message 

in  both  type  and  illustration.  The  New  stereotyping  equipment  in-  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City.  Among  °  from  A.  E.  Giepngad 

®®^®*”°'^y  y®®  attended  by  eludes  a  Wood  metal  furnace  with  the  more  than  200  men  who  attended  P“  printer  of  the  Unit^  : 

M.  K  N^hols,  managing  director.  Van-  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and  Auto-  the  dinner  were  many  representatives  Natalie, 

couver  Daily  Province,  (5.  L.  Spencer,  shaver,  Hoe  precision  flat  shaver  and  of  the  Linotype  Company  and  of  °  etropolitan  soprano,  sang  ] 

”'®*^38ing  director,  and  jjoe  vacuum  flat  casting  mould  with  Kismet  Temple,  Clinton  Commandery  n  ,  ^  , 

•  L  wM  znetal  pump.  The  new  metal  fur-  and  Brooklyn  Council  R.  and  S.  of  the  MnjAn  maIc  |||rrAaCA 

with  Mike  Lothian,  pressroom  fore-  ^  William  Kresswell  served  as  VCIJ  milCWC 

man  officiating.  r  toastmaster,  and  among  the  speakers  Sacramento  Typographical  Union  , 

A  second  event  on  the  same  date  ^33  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president  of  No.  46  received  a  wage  increase  of  i 

^  red-letter  ^ay  jbe  Linotype  Company.  On  the  com-  two  cents  an  hour  in  the  award  ■ 

i:-...-  mittee  that  arranged  the  dinner  were  handed  down  by  Judge  William  Peny  I 

John  McMaster,  James  Gertenbach.  Johnson,  arbitrator.  The  unicxi  had  ’ 
Walter  Hombeck,  Augustus  J.  asked  an  increase  of  18  2/3  cents  an 
Schmidt,  James  Tilney  and  Adolph  hour.  Sacramento  publishers  accepted 


A  second  event  on  the  same  date 
combined  to  make  it  a  red-letter  day 
for  the  Daily  Province,  for  its  Five 
Star  “Peach”  Final  Edition  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  “Blue  Streak”  Five 
Star  Final. 

On  May  16,  1927,  the  Daily  Province 
first  printed  on  peach  colored  paper 
its  final  edition  for  street  sale.  Bene- 
fitting  from  the  experience  of  many 
leading  metropolitan  dailies  in  North 
America  the  Daily  Province  on  Oct. 

27  published  its  late  edition  on  white 
newsprint,  indentifying  it  to  its  many 
readers  by  a  blue  line  running 
the  full  depth  of  the  right-hand 
margin. 

Of  more  spectacular  makeup  than 
the  home  edition,  the  “Blue  Streak” 
is  easier  to  read  than  the  former 
“Peach”  edition  by  virtue  of  contrast 
provided  by  black  print  on  a  white  Mr*.  W.  W.  Southam  set*  nevr 
background.  Province  presses  in  motion 


W.  Gutheil. 


the  award,  but  the  union  gave  notic* 
of  an  appeal.  The  award  set  the 
hourly  rate  at  $1.32  day  side  and  $13*1 
night  side.  The  award  was  retroactive 


f  Irilr A  FnH All  hourly  rate  at  $1.32  day  side  and  $13*1 

Jli  lltv  LIIUwU  night  side.  The  award  was  retroactive 

Ending  a  strike  begun  July  1,  Clyde  1- 

E.  Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Hot  a  j  * 

Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record  and  |||0^  DOQY  TYD0 
New  Era.  the  scale  committee  of  Hot  »  »r 

Springs  Local  No.  547  of  the  ITU  A  new  body  type  of  8-point  Ex- 
reached  an  agreement  Dec.  5  for  re-  celsior  has  been  adopted  by  the 
turn  of  employes.  Since  July  1,  nego-  Sulphur  (Okla.)  Daily  News  with  the 
tions  were  resumed  at  times.  Both  addition  of  a  new  Linotype  to  the  shop 
the  publisher  and  union  spokesmen  equipment.  The  newspaper  also  re¬ 
expressed  satisfaction  over  the  agree-  cently  underwent  a  face-lifting  when 
Vancouver  ment.  Both  newspapers  continued  Memphis  bold  type  was  adopted  for 
)n.  publication  with  new  personnel.  the  headlines. 
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lool  Pidures 
Help  lo  Sell  Ads 

Camera  En'lhusiast  Tells  How 

Photos  Aided  Weekly  to 

Increase  Linage 

ly  DON  RYRIE 

Former  Advertising  Manager. 

Claremont  (Cal.)  Conrier 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
weekly  newspapers  are  rapidly  turn¬ 
ing  to  photography  to  put  real  punch 
in  local  news  stories  and  local  adver¬ 
tising. 

When  I  went  to  work  on  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Courier  in  1937,  few  local  pic- 


Hill'' 


Cut  shows  one  of  the  photos  taken  by 
Mr.  Ryrie  which  appeared  in  the  paper  as 
an  ad  for  a  local  store. 

hires  had  been  used.  That  condition 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  weekly 
newspapers  could  not  afford  to  carry 
staff  photographers  and  few  ran  com¬ 
munity  pictures  unless  furnished  by 
outsiders. 

During  the  past  three  years,  due  to 
previous  photographic  experience,  I 
have  had  many  of  my  photos  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Courier.  It  all  started 
with  the  flood  in  Southern  California, 
March,  1938.  At  the  height  of  the 
storm  I  was  out  shooting  everything 
in  sight.  The  flood  proved  to  be  a  big 
news  story,  and  when  our  editor  saw 
the  pictures  I  had  made,  he  imme¬ 
diately  took  possession  of  them  for  a 
flood-picture  edition  to  be  run  that 
week.  The  flood  pictures  sold  so  many 
extra  copies  that  we  decided  to  use 
more  local  photographs  thenceforth. 

Being  an  advertising  man,  I  soon  put 
my  camera  to  work  on  that  end  of 
the  paper.  The  thought  occurred  to 
me:  “Why  not  run  some  advertising 
to  look  like  news  pictures  with  cap¬ 
tion  above  and  three  or  four  lines  of 
»py  below,  casually  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  firms  at  the  end  of  the 
copy?”  Knowing  the  value  of  pictures 
from  previous  experiences,  I  was  sure 
that  the  merchants  would  like  this 
plan,  and  they  did.  The  first  time  I 
presented  it  I  sold  seven  merchants  on 
the  idea. 

All  stores  participating  furnished 
their  own  models,  and  right  here  and 
now  I  want  to  state  that  they  didn’t 
have  a  bit  of  trouble  securing  them. 
In  many  cases  employes  of  the  stores 
Were  used  because  they  were  well 
Lnown  to  their  clientele. 

I  made  appointments  with  my  mer¬ 


chants  so  that  I  could  take  my  pictures 
all  in  one  day.  This  was  easily  ar¬ 
ranged  for  only  one  shot  was  made 
out-of-doors.  All  indoor  pictures  in 
the  series  were  made  with  the  aid  of 
a  tripod.  I  used  two  photo  flood  bulbs 
and  exposed  for  from  one-half  to  a 
full  second  at  F:18.  Dupont  Superior 
film  was  employed,  developed  in 
Champlain’s  fine  grain  developer  (No. 
15),  and  all  pictures  were  printed  on 
Agfa  Brovira  paper,  glossy  finish, 
medium  grade.  An  out-of-doors  pic¬ 
ture  of  two  young  men  simulating 
action  was  shot  at  f:18  at  one-twen¬ 
tieth  of  a  second  using  the  mid-after¬ 
noon  sun. 

The  idea  proved  to  be  a  big  success 
and  has  paved  the  way  for  the  Ck)urier 
to  use  more  pictures  each  month  in 
the  advertising  columns. 

If  you  too,  Mr.  Publisher,  Editor, 
Reporter  or  staff  member,  like  pho¬ 
tography,  dust  off  the  lens,  put  your 
camera  to  work  and  earn  extra  dollars 
for  yourself  and  the  paper. 

Printers  Honored 

A  victory  Dinner,  honoring  three 
machine  operators  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News  who  were  elected 
to  public  office,  was  held  at  the  West 
Shore  Restaurant  there  recently.  The 
printers  to  win  offices  were:  Earl 
Ludwig,  of  White  Hill,  Pa.,  who  was 
elected  tax  collector  of  Lower  Allen 
Township,  Cumberland  County;  S.  L. 
Swartz,  who  was  named  councilman 
in  the  Second  Ward  of  Middletown, 
Pa.;  and  Robert  C.  Leitner,  who  was 
elected  member  of  the  Harrisburg 
City  Council. 

Apple  President 

Harry  A.  Apple,  president  of  Trade 
Press  ^blishing  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Graphic 
Arts  Association,  succeeding  Paul 
Laabs,  of  Olsen  Publishing  Co.  Other 
new  officers  are  W.  L.  Liggett,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Cuneo  Press,  and  L.  A.  Ramaker, 
Bouer  Paper  Co.,  vice-presidents; 
Henry  J.  Just,  Giljohan-Just  Co.,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Walter  Zahn,  Zahn  Type¬ 
setting  Co.,  treasurer. 

Plant  Modernized 

Electrification  of  the  plant  of  the 
Prince  George  Citizen  at  Prince 
George.  B.  C.  was  completed  recently. 


N.  Y.  Mechanical 
Meet  Planned 

Second  Conference  Will  Be 
Held  in  Rochester  on 
February  23-24 

The  second  Mechanical  Research 
Conference  for  mechanical  executives 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
New  York  State  will  be  held  in 
Rochester,  Feb.  23  and  24,  1942. 

Composing  room,  pressroom,  stereo¬ 
type  room,  engraving  room  and  pho¬ 
tography  department  problems  will  be 
considered  during  the  two-day  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  session  will  consist  of 
open  discussion  imder  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  prominent  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  of  New  York  State  newspapers. 
A  board  of  nationally  known  experts 
will  be  on  the  platform  at  each  meet¬ 
ing  to  answer  questions. 

Conference  sponsors  are  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association, 
members  of  the  New  York  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  of  the  Rochester 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute. 
The  first  New  York  State  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Research  Conference  was 
held  in  February,  1939,  and  was  judged 
an  outstanding  success. 

Organization  of  a  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Executives  Association  for 
New  York  State  has  been  proposed 
and  will  be  made  official  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  Balloting  for  officers  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Association  will 
highlight  a  banquet  on  Feb.  23. 

Registration  blanks  will  be  mailed 
early  in  January.  Advance  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  Byron  G. 
Culver,  Supervisor  of  the  Printing 
Department  of  the  Rochester  school, 
who  is  acting  as  general  chairman. 

Measuring  Standard 

H.  B.  Rouse  &  Company,  2212  North 
Wayne  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  New  Rouse  Measuring 
Standard  for  setting  gauges.  This  is 
precision  tooled  to  an  outside  measure 
of  18  picas  and  an  inside  measure  of 
15  picas.  The  Rouse  Measuring  Stand¬ 
ard  has  been  made  at  the  request  of 
machinists  and  comnosini;  room  fore- 


New  (onirad 


Los  Angeles  Typos  Win 
Another  Week  Vacation 

A  new  typographical  contract  grant¬ 
ing  a  $2  per  week  increase  in  pay  and 
an  additional  week’s  vacation  with  pay 
each  year  was  approved  recently  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Typographical  Union. 
The  contract  is  with  the  Examiner, 
Herald  and  Express,  and  Daily  News. 

The  new  agreement  grants  a  straight 
$.0533  per  hour  increase,  bringing  the 
night  scale  to  $1.3777  an  hour,  or  $10.33 
per  day  for  night  work,  and  the  day 
scale  to  $1.31  per  hour,  or  $9,833  per 
day.  The  straight  5-day  week  of  37*/^ 
hours  per  week  continues  in  effect. 
W’ith  the  addition  of  another  week’s 
vacation  with  pay,  the  typos  now  will 
receive  two  weeks  each  year. 

Extras  working  three  days  or  less 
per  week  will  receive  an  additional  50 
cents  per  day  over  the  above  scales. 

The  contract  is  retroactive  to  Nov. 
2,  1941,  and  will  run  to  November  1, 
1942. 

New  Switchboard 

To  serve  the  several  departments  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  World, 
which  it  publishes,  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation  will  install  an 
automatic  dial  PBX  switchboard  of  18 
trunks  and  80  stations.  After  in¬ 
stallation  the  classified  advertisement 
PBX  will  be  operated  as  an  auxiliary 
if  required  to  place  a  total  of  28  trunks 
in  service  as  maximum  capacity.  Ilie 
two  newspapers  occupy  the  Tulsa 
World’s  former  plant. 


New  Equipment 


Supplementing  its  present  equip¬ 
ment  the  Sentinel  at  Kamloops  B.  C. 
recently  installed  a  lithograph  unit, 
according  to  Ralph  E.  White,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  offset  process  is  being 
used  solely  as  an  auxiliary  to  letter- 
press  units  and  has  proven  valuable 
in  job  work. 

New  Job  for  Nugent 

Wiley  D.  Nugent,  formerly  with 
Gorman  Metal  Co.,  has  been  named 
plant  superintendent  for  the  (jrollan 
Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco,  according  to 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  partner  in  the 
Gollan  organization  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sausalito  (Cal.)  News. 


Mow.  More  PacKinqFGlffo^6)^^Le5^,^ 


This  is  the  same  SUPERIOR  GLUtex  gummed  packing  felt  that  this 
company  has  sold  for  years.  Supplied  in  gauges  .025,  .030,  .035  in 
1 8"  X  24";  in  gauges  .040,  .045  in  1 8"  x  20";  in  gauges  .050,  .055  in  1 8" 
X  18";  in  gauges  .065  in  18"  x  28"  sheets — Superior  Glutex. 
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OTHER  BRANDS  PACKING  FELTS 
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168  Inches 
SUPERIOR 
90c 

168  Inches 
Other 
Brands 
98c 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131  —  WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


You,  too,  are  aiding  defense 


When  you  need  Wood  machinery  that  cannot  be  furnished  promptly,  owing  to  our  Defense  commit¬ 


ments,  you  too  are  aiding  Defense  (1)  when  you  do  the  best  you  can  with  your  present  equipment 


until  new  machinery  can  be  delivered;  or  (2)  when  you  buy  factory-rebuilt  machinery,  which  may 


serve  your  purpose  satisfactorily  and  at  the  same  time  save  you  money;  or  (3)  when  you  place  your 


necessary  new  equipment  orders  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 


If  our  Engineering  Department  can  help  you  get  better  service 


from  your  present  equipment,  please  call  upon  us  at  any  time. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation  , 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVE. 


Heavy-Duty  Pony  Automate 
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CoL  Press  Hears 
Plea  Against 
Ad  Curtailment 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  7 — The  “musts” 
for  1942  were  before  members  of  the 
California  Press  Association  today  as 
tiiat  organization  ended  its  annual 
diree-day  business  convention  over 
which  President  Friend  W.  Richardson 
presided. 

These  musts  were  dropped  from  the 
conv«ition  rostrum  with  the  appalling 
thud  of  a  dive  bomber’s  eggs.  Then 
this  afternoon  the  convention  returned 
from  a  brief  excursion  to  Mount 
IVunalpais,  high  over  the  Golden  Gate, 
to  find  Japan  had  declared  war  on  the 
United  States. 

“Advertising  must  not  be  curtailed,” 
jedared  L.  K  Townsend,  in  charge  of 
Bank  of  America  advertising  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association. 

Will  Face  Problems 
“We  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
sane  problems  that  will  take  a  lot  of 
dmr  thinking  and  soimd  planning  if 
ve  are  to  survive  in  economic  health,” 
warned  John  V.  Lund,  University  of 
California  instructor  in  newspaper 
management. 

“Materials  ultimately  will  be  allo- 
oated,  or  rationed,”  stated  M.  F.  Small, 
publisher.  Feather  River  Bulletin, 
Quincy,  Cal.,  and  first  vice-president 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

“We  must  continue  to  watch  local, 
state  and  national  legislation,”  ad¬ 
vised  John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 
CNPA.  He  pointed  out  that  700  of 
the  4,000  bills  before  the  last  session 
of  the  California  Legislature  had  direct 
or  indirect  bearing  on  newspapers. 

Benefits  to  be  obtained  by  following 
editorial  techniques  to  add  to  adver¬ 
tising  copy  values  were  stressed  by 
II.  C.  Bemsten,  general  manager. 
Coast  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Paul  Leake,  publisher.  Woodland 
Democrat,  and  CNPA  president,  spoke 
n  “Truth  in  Advertising”  and  Maxine 
Whiteside,  associate  editor,  Tulare 
Advance-Register,  warned  publishers 
against  underestimating  the  power  of 
women. 

But  the  raid  on  Hawaii  which  came 
at  the  convention’s  close  served  to  em- 
dxasize  the  graver  warnings  before 
ie  convention. 

Saet  Hlghar  Rates 
Stating  that  publishers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  must  expect  to  meet  to  a  degree 
the  conditions  British  publishers  have 
o&red,  Mr.  Lund  advised  higher  ad- 
<«rtising  and  subscription  rates. 

Only  through  such  practices,  he 
pointed  out,  have  British  papers  been 
able  to  survive.  As  it  is,  newspapers 
a  England  “have  met  and  solved 
problems  that  are  many  times  worse 
than  anything  we  are  likely  to  face, 
hnd  they  are  making  profits.” 

In  England,  Mr.  Lund  stated,  adver- 
'*ing  and  circulation  rates  were 
boosted  from  50%  upwards  to  almost 
M0%. 

■‘We  are  unlikely  to  face  such  a  dire 
tondition  in  the  future  unless  this  war 
!oes  on  a  good  deal  longer  than  we 
hve  reason  to  expect,”  Mr.  Lund  said. 
But  we  do  face  a  condition  in  which 
®*ts  of  production  are  going  to  be 
^er — a  ot  higher — in  which  we  are 
kreatened  with  loss  of  a  considerable 
mount  of  advertising  linage.” 
Admitting  he  knows  no  magic  form- 
for  increasing  advertising  rates, 
ir.  Lund  pointed  out  that  now  the 
kne  is  psychologically  ripe  for  ad- 
**»ces.  He  advocated  a  sliding  scale 
Wstem  on  an  earned  rate  basis,  with 


or  without  a  cash  discount  system. 
The  10%  discount  plan  has,  however, 
in  Mr.  Lund’s  opinion,  a  special  ad¬ 
vantage  today.  It  may  be  discontin¬ 
ued  or  reduced  to  add  to  net  rates 
without  a  new  advance  in  rates.  He 
favored  cash  discounts  as  high  as  30% 
as  such  a  safeguard  in  event  repeated 
boosts  in  advertising  revenue  returns 
became  advisable. 

An  additional  reason  for  raising 
rates  now  is  that  in  any  deflation 
which  might  follow  “you  will  be  un¬ 
der  pressure  to  reduce  your  rates.  If 
you  raise  them  now  you’ll  have  a 
cushion  when  that  time  comes,”  he 
said. 

Advertising  pays  immediate  divi¬ 
dends,  but  that’s  only  one  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  curtailed  in  any  way 
at  this  time  of  crisis  but  must  be  used 
by  business  and  government  alike,  Mr. 
Townsend  stated. 

“The  Government  should  use  adver¬ 
tising  to  inform,  to  encourage,  to  sta¬ 
bilize  and  to  hold  good  will,”  the  Bank 
of  America  advertising  executive  said. 

For  proof  of  advertising’s  effective¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Townsend  said  that  $1,726 
worth  of  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
duced  152,000  money  orders  costing 
10  cents  each.  This  happened  when 
the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department 
announced  checks  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  auto  licenses.  The  Bank 
of  America  promptly  placed  small 
newspaper  copy  throughout  the  State, 
armouncing  a  money  order  costing  10 
cents  could  be  obtained  at  the  bank 
to  pay  this  fee.  The  152,000  orders  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  bank  was  able  to  render 
a  real  service  in  addition,  he  stated. 

“We  have  many  charts  to  show  that 
advertising  pays,”  he  stated.  “A  30- 
day  campaign  for  any  one  service  is 
bound  to  produce  results.  And  30 
days  after  the  campaign  ends  business 
stops  gaining.  That’s  why  we  give 
each  department  of  the  bank  a  whirl 
based  on  seasonal  factors.” 

■ 

Several  Dailies 
Give  Bonuses 
To  Employes 

Announcement  that  a  bonus  of  two 
weeks’  pay  would  be  given  all  em¬ 
ployes  who  had  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  year  or  more  was  made 
Dec.  5  by  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Baltimore  Simpapers. 

Payment  was  to  be  made  on  Dec. 
12.  Each  onploye  who  has  been  with 
the  company  for  less  than  a  year, 
but  not  less  than  three  months  will 
receive  a  proportionate  amount. 

About  one  thousand  employes  will 
receive  the  bonus,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  receiving  the  full  two 
weeks  extra  pay.  The  announcement 
was  a  complete  surprise,  a  printed 
slip  being  handed  to  each  employe  as 
he  or  she  drew  pay  on  the  regular 
pay  day  Dec.  5. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  through 
a  letter  from  Henry  Doorly,  publisher, 
has  informed  employes  of  at  least  six 
months  standing  they  will  receive  a 
bonus  the  last  week  in  December 
amounting  to  “approximately  5%  of 
the  regular  salary  paid  you  by  us  in 
1941.”  Mr.  Doorly  said  the  bonus  “is 
paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  made  possible  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  all.” 

■ 

PRICE  CHANGES 

After  announcing  an  increase  in  the 
home  delivery  price  to  18  cents  a 
week,  the  Aft.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily 
Leader,  after  trying  the  increased 
price  for  three  weeks,  dropped  back 
to  the  12  cents  a  week  price  again. 


(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  jor  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 

Evaluating  News 

THE  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 

Gazette,  conscious  of  newspapers’ 
responsibility  in  keeping  down  hys¬ 
teria,  in  its  Dec.  9  issues  gave  readers 
a  “short  course  on  how  to  read  the 
war  news.” 

Flagged  by  a  Page  1  box  captioned 
simply,  “Bad  News,”  the  “short 
course”  appeared  on  Page  2  as  a  two- 
column  article  headlined;  ‘Have  You 
Learned  to  Pick  and  Weigh  Bad  News 
According  to  Its  Importance?” 

Reproduced  in  the  article  were 
headlines  and  leads  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  day’s  Page  1  under  Singapore, 


Tokyo,  Manila  and  Bangkok  date¬ 
lines. 

The  newspaper  explained  that 
“reading  of  the  little  stories”  as  well 
as  the  stories  given  the  “biggest  play” 
IS  important  in  order  to  get  a  true 
picture,  and  demonstrated  its  point 
by  the  reproduction  of  typical  stories 
along  with  their  headlines. 

It  left  the  clear  inference  with 
readers  that  “bad  news”  only  can  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
available  facts,  properly  interpreted. 

“Many  of  the  news  stories  of  the 
war  will  be  conflicting  and  some  will 
be  untrue  or  exaggerated,”  the  news¬ 
paper  said.  “To  follow  the  war  in¬ 
telligently,  one  must  weigh  each  story 
carefully,  not  its  source,  its  probability 
and  whether  it  dovetails  with  other 
news.” 

PLAN  VA.  MEETING 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  8 — Following  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Virginia  Press  Association  here 
last  week  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  24th 
mid-winter  convention  at  the  Hotel 
John  Marshall  here  Jan.  23  and  24, 
and  to  hold  the  association’s  conven¬ 
tion  banquet  Friday  evening. 


That's  the  situation  your  teiephone  company 
faces  every  Christmas.  That's  why  there  may  be 
deiays  on  some  Long  Distance  Christmas  calis. 


•  Last  Christmas  Eve  and  Day  the 
wires  were  jammed.  The  switch- 
hoards  were  manned  by  regular 
and  extra  operators  working  all 
through  the  holiday.  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  telephone  calls  were  three, 
five  and  at  some  places  eight 
times  normal. 

We’re  glad  so  many  folks  want 
to  exchange  friendly  greetings 
across  the  miles  at  Christmas 
—  hut  sorry  that,  because  of  it, 
we  can’t  supply  service  as  good 
as  usual. 


We  expect  the  biggest  rush  of 
calls  we’ve  ever  had  this  coming 
Christmas.  We’ll  do  our  best  to 
prepare  for  it.  But  some  calls  will 
be  slow.  Some  may  not  be  com¬ 
pleted.  For  these,  we  ask  your 
patience  and  understanding. 

If  you’ll  call  by  number,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  and  try  not  to  talk 
too  long,  you’ll  be  helping  us  to 
do  a  better  job  for  everybody. 
.  .  .  Thank  you, 
and  a  Merry 
Christmas  ! 
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Publisher  Aids 
Employes  to  Meet 
Rising  Living  Costs 

George  Booth,  Worcester 
(Moss.)  Telegram-Gazette. 

To  Give  Additional  Pay 

To  enable  employes  to  meet  increas¬ 
ing  cost  of  living,  George  F.  Booth, 
publisher  of  the  ’Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  has 
announced  that  he  will  give  each  one 
on  the  payroll  an  addition  in  pay  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  the  cost 
of  living  increases  each  month.  This 
will  apply  to  all  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  those  with  contractual  relations. 

In  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
this  so-called  Canadian,  or  St.  Paul, 
plan,  computation  of  die  additional 
pay  will  be  based  upon  the  figures  as 
prepared  monthly  by  the  Division  of 
Necessaries  of  Life  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  taking  as 
a  base  figure  the  cost  of  living  as  of 
October,  1941.  Bach  month  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  will  be  computed  and  a 
check  in  accordance  therewith  sent  to 
each  individual.  This  becomes  opera¬ 
tive  as  of  Dec.  1,  and  the  first  account¬ 
ing  under  the  plan  will  be  payable 
early  in  January,  just  as  soon  as  the 
monthly  index  is  out,  and  likewise 
each  month  thereafter. 

laereased  Uviag  Costs 
Mr.  Booth's  announcement  follows: 
“I  have  been  watching  the  indexes 
of  the  cost  of  living  for  some  months 
now,  because  I  have  realized  that  with 
the  war  in  the  world  and  the  part  that 
the  United  States  is  taking,  that  there 
was  bound  to  be  an  increased  cost  in 
the  commodities  which  go  to  make  up 
one’s  living. 

“Despite  the  generally  accepted  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  has  been  runaway  prices 
in  the  last  year,  the  statistics  do  not 
show  that  to  be  so.  For  instance,  the 
cost  of  living  now  is  27%  less  than  it 
was  in  1920  and  is  about  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1937.  From  1937  on,  there 
was  a  dip  in  the  cost  of  living,  which 
has  now  been  made  up  so  that  we 
stand  now  about  where  we  did  four 
years  ago. 

“But  the  cost  of  living  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  rise  beyond  that  point  and 
will  continue  to  rise,  in  my  opinion, 
for  sometime.  We  cannot  have  a  dis¬ 
location  of  economic  laws,  such  as  we 
now  are  experiencing  and  to  an  in¬ 
creased  degree  will  experience  for 
some  time,  without  every  individual 
being  hurt.  There  will  be  no  escaping 
that,  and  there  is  no  way  of  escaping 
it  The  cost  of  operating  businesses, 
oiu*  business  particularly,  has  in¬ 
creased  and  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  cost  to  each  family  is  boimd  to 
increase.  How  to  take  care  of  this,  in 
justice  to  our  people,  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  considerable  thought.  I  finally 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  method  for  us  would  be  to  adopt 
the  so-called  Canadian,  or  St.  Paiil, 
plan,  which  makes  an  addition  to  the 
pay  in  accordance  with  the  amount  the 
cost  of  living  increases  each  month. 

“This  will  start  off  with  a  small 
amount,  but  may  run  to  a  considerable 
amount,  as  time  goes  on.  My  idea  is 
that  we  should  use  the  figxu^  as  pre¬ 
pared  each  month  by  the  Division  of 
Necessaries  of  Life  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  taking  as 
our  base  figure,  the  cost  of  living  as 
of  October,  1941.  Each  month  the 
increased  cost  will  be  computed  and  a 
cheque  in  accordance  therewith  sent 
to  each  individual.” 


CARTOON  TELEVISED 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
television,  an  editorial  cartoon  by 
Hugh  Hotton,  cartoonist  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  was  broadcast  Dec. 
4  through  WPTZ,  operated  by  the 
Philco  Radio  and  Television  Corp., 
Philadelphia. 


AMA  to  Discuss 


Harvard  Ad  Study 
At  Annual  Meeting 


Neil  Borden,  Who  Directed 
Investigation.  Will  Summar¬ 
ize  Findings  This  Month 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEe 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  15— Hearing  of  NBC- 
CBS  suit  vs.  Government,  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court,  New  York. 

Dec.  27-30 — American  Assn, 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  annual  convention, 
Des  Moines. 

Dec.  29-30 — American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Des  Moines. 


Press  Mobilizes 
To  Cover  War 

continued  from  page  6 


A  summary  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School's  study  of  advertising  will  be 
made  at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association. 
Neil  Borden,  Harvard  advertising  pro¬ 
fessor  who  has  been  directing  the 
intensive  investigation  of  advertising 
economics  and  practices  will  lead  the 
discussions  at  a  morning  conference 
on  Dec.  29.  Other  speakers  at  the 
same  conference  will  be  George  B. 
Hotchkiss,  New  York  University  ad¬ 
vertising  professor,  who  will  com¬ 
ment  on  findings  of  the  study;  Corwin 
D.  Edwards,  Department  of  Justice, 
who  will  discuss  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  toward  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  Edward  H.  Gardner, 
marketing  consultant,  whose  talk  is 
entitled,  “The  Business  View  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

George  Gallup,  public  opinion  ex¬ 
pert,  will  lead  an  afternoon  conference 
on  the  readership  of  advertising.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Ricketts  of  N.  W.  Ayer  will 
discuss  problems  in  measuring  adver¬ 
tising  allowances;  Daniel  Starch  and 
L.  M.  Clark  will  discuss  their  rating 
services,  and  Allen  B.  Sikes  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is 
scheduled  to  describe  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading.  At  a 
limcheon  meeting  reports  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  committees  will  be  made,  includ¬ 
ing  one  on  advertising  by  L.  D.  H. 
Weld  of  McCann-Erickson. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  discussions 
will  be  held  on  the  Latin  American 
market,  differential  pricing  and  the 
general  welfare,  post-war  planning 
for  marketing,  and  what  a  young  col¬ 
lege  man  should  know  about  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Allied  Social 
Science  Associations,  opens  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  Dec.  27,  with  a 
conference  on  food  markets  under  the 
defense  program.  In  the  afternoon 
Vergil  D.  Reed  of  the  Census  Bureau 
will  lead  a  discussion  of  the  \ise  of 
census  material  in  anal3rzing  market¬ 
ing  problems. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  28,  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Lockley  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  will  preside  at  a  rovmd 
table  on  consumer  preference  studies. 


The  news  side  is  on  24-hour  duty. 

The  United  Press  annoimced  Sunday 
that  it  was  ordering  into  operation 
on  a  24-hour  schedtile  all  of  its  leased 
wire  circuits  throughout  the  coimtry. 
The  order  was  given  to  AT&T  shortly 
after  the  war  flash  to  see  that  all 
newspaper  and  radio  clients  of  the 
UP.,  regardless  of  their  normal  houni 
of  service,  were  hooked  into  the  UP. 
wire  system  immediately  for  “continu¬ 
ing  service  \intil  fiurther  notice.” 

All  three  major  wire  services  are 
maintaining  short  wave  listening  posts 
on  a  24-hour  basis.  The  AP  said  its 
station  at  Armonk,  N.  Y.,  30  miles 
from  the  city,  is  “proving  very  val¬ 
uable.”  The  UP.  and  INS  stations 
likewise  are  picking  up  official  Axis 
code  and  voice  broadcasts  and  other 
news  sources  around  the  world.  The 
U.P.  station  is  at  Valhalla,  N.  Y.  The 
location  of  the  INS  station,  which  went 
on  24-hour  duty  Simday,  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Largest  newspaper  short  wave  sta¬ 
tion  in  New  York  is  that  of  the  Daily 
News.  Other  dailies  have  either 
eliminated  or  curtailed  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  listening  posts  in  vogue 
when  ^e  war  started  abroad  in  1939, 
since  the  major  broadcasting  stations 
pick  up  the  same  material  and  tele¬ 
type  it  to  newspaper  and  press  asso¬ 
ciation  offices. 


and  official  communiques.  Short-^ 
service  to  Europe  and  South 
was  stepped  up. 

The  government  established  « 
censorship  over  broadcasting,  lea^ 
news  treatment  to  the  discretion^ 
the  stations.  However,  the  govta. 
ment  did  invoke  censorship  of  iH 
companies  engaged  in  the  traffic 
commercial  messages. 

Neville  Miller,  president  of 
National  Association  of  Broadc«u 
ers,  urged  all  broadcasting  statkn 
Wednesday  night  to  “exercise  ta. 
usually  careful  editorial  judgment  a 
selection  of  news.” 

Mr.  Miller  released  a  copy  of  a  let. 
ter  addressed  to  all  stations  urgi^ 
selection  of  fixed  periods  for 
cast  of  war  news  to  avoid  intern^ 
tion  of  scheduled  programs  except  fa 
bulletins  of  transcendent  importaact 
Annoimcers  were  warned  to  sdiet 
only  well  rounded  and  verified  n. 
ports  and  deliver  them  calmly  to  aTgU 
undue  excitement. 
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U.  S.  Does  Not  Pay 
Citrus  Fruit  Tax 
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STAFF  MEETING 

The  Chicago  Tribune  “thrives”  on 
competition,  members  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  were  reminded  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  40th  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune  ad  staff,  Dec.  9. 
C.  M.  Campbell,  Tribune  advertising 
manager,  told  his  staff  that  “a  new 
challenge”  must  be  met.  He  warned 
the  group  not  to  discount  the  new 
competition  in  the  morning  field,  but 
to  remember  that  “taken  day  by  day, 
our  competition  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  us."  Sessions  will  continue  through 
Thursday,  when  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune,  will  address  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  closing  session. 


Radio  Corbt  PregroM  Cif'las 

Radio  news  staffs  and  networks 
went  on  a  24-hour  basis.  Pickups  of 
eye-witness  accounts  of  bombings  in 
Manila,  notably,  marked  radio  cover¬ 
age.  Radio  alro  rendered  notable  ser¬ 
vice  in  test  warnings  in  preparedness 
for  air  raids.  Radio  correspondents 
spotted  around  the  Far  East  and  other 
war  fronts  augmented  press  coverage. 

Cecil  Brown  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  was  rescued 
Dec.  10  after  the  sinking  of  the  British 
battle  cruiser  Repulse,  on  which  he 
had  embarked  as  a  correspondent. 
Saved  with  him  was  O’Dowd  Galla¬ 
gher,  a  war  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  Express. 

The  two  previously  had  been  re¬ 
ported  aboard  the  battleship  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  also  was  sunk  by  the 
Japanese. 

Station  WABC,  New  York,  happened 
to  have  a  regular  broadcast  scheduled 
from  Manila  a  few  minutes  after  the 
first  announcement  of  the  Japanese 
attacks  came  from  Washington  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  At  about  2:31  pjn. 
the  correspondent  was  cut  off  abruptly, 
without  explanation.  A  few  moments 
later  Army  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  called  the  station  to  check  on 
exactly  what  the  Manila  broadcast 
had  revealed.  The  correspondent  had 
been  talking  about  Manila’s  prepara¬ 
tions  for  resistance. 


Lakeland,  Fla.,  Dec.  10— Citrus  ship, 
pers  and  canners  received  notice  fna 
the  Florida  citrus  commission 
week  that  its  policy  in  regard  to  gor- 
ernment  purchases  of  Florida  fruh 
would  be  “that  the  state  advertU^ 
tax  on  all  citrus  friiit  marketed  i 
payable  except  where  the  fruit  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  directly  from  the  grower,  wifli- 
out  an  intervening  party.” 

The  federal  government’s  extensht 
purchase  program  is  getting  under 
way,  and  there  had  been  discusskn 
for  some  time  as  the  commisskn’i 
policy  in  regard  to  collection  of  die 
per  box  tax  which  finances  the  dtra 
advertising  program. 

Canners  are  making  offers  to  die 
surplus  marketing  administration  ■ 
already-packed  juice,  and  the  fedenl 
surplus  commodities  corporation  ha 
announced  it  will  buy  oranges  sod 
grapefruit  direct  from  growers  to  be 
turned  over  to  canners  for  processig 
under  the  pulp  program  for  Britak 
Under  the  commission  policy,  the  tn 
is  payable  on  the  former,  but  not  os 
the  latter. 
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Jopanese-American 
Paper  Suspends 


The  Los  Angeles  Japanese  Ml| 
News,  published  in  English  and  Je^ 
anese,  put  out  two  one-page  exM 
Sunday,  one  at  4  p.m.  and  one  at  I 
pjn.,  but  suspended  publication  Mo- 
day  for  one  day.  This  was  on  advia 
that  the  paper  was  subject  to  the  10 
Espionage  act,  necessitating  the  filk( 
of  an  affidavit  and  a  true  En^ 
translation  of  all  Japanese-languig 
material  app>earing  in  the  paper  «ilb 
the  post  office  each  day.  The  paper 
pected  to  resume  publication  on 
basis  Tuesday. 

The  newspaper  has  two  placardik 
its  windows  avowing  the  AmericanM 
of  the  publication  and  stating  that! 
is  a  member  of  a  Japanese  Anti- 
Axis  organization. 

Its  editor,  H.  T.  Komai,  issued  i| 
statement  Sunday  voicing  a  plea  1* 
calmness,  and  asserting  there  wouU 
be  no  trouble  among  the  JapaMU 
element  here. 

Shuji  Fujii,  editor  of  another  Jap¬ 
anese  paper,  the  Doho,  sent  a  telegraa 
to  President  Roosevelt  Sunday  urgini 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Japan. 
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Throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
week  commercial  as  well  as  sustain¬ 
ing  programs  were  either  canceled  or 
interrupted  in  favor  of  news  bulletins 


"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  has  been  ^ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Son  Jo** 
(Cal.)  News  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and] 
the  Corona  (Cal.)  Independent,  na¬ 
tionally,  effective  Dec.  1. 
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gimilton,  as  the  champion  oi  the 
rifhts  of  the  oppressed,  was  the  lion 
gd  the  hour.  He  was  conducted  from 
the  courtroom,  with  some  difficulty 
resisting  a  ride  upon  the  shoulders 
d  the  crowd,  to  an  elegant  entertain- 
■ent 

Ihe  next  day  the  corporation  of  the 
city  tendered  him  a  public  dinner. 
The  mayor,  in  r  complimentary  ad- 
ditss,  presented  him  with  the  freedom 
the  city  in  a  magnificent  gold  box 
ygichased  by  private  subscription. 
A  grand  ball  was  given  in  his  honor 
the  lame  evening,  which  was  attended 
_  the  families  of  all  such  as  opposed 
dbe  existing  administration,  and  by 
aany  others,  who,  when  the  enthusi- 
subsided,  dropped  back  into  the 
nnaervative  channel.  The  whole  city 
oomplimented  him  upon  his  depar- 
Imre.  He  was  escorted  with  ostenta- 
iout  ceremony  to  the  barge  which 
Lit  to  convey  him  to  Philadelphia, 
ad  received  a  parting  salute  of  can- 
^  amid  the  huzzas  of  the  multitudes 
the  waving  of  banners. 

A  li*  of  History 
The  acquittal  of  Zenger  was 
lotoemed  the  great  triiunph  of  the 
It  was  not  Zenger  alone,  how- 
liver,  who  had  been  on  trial.  Alexan- 
|kr  and  Smith  entered  a  complaint, 
soon  as  the  Assembly  met  in  the 
latumn,  against  the  judges  for  de- 
Ipriving  them  of  their  practice. 

Zenger  went  back  to  his  normal 
jponuits,  relieving  his  faithful  wife 
iho  had  kept  the  Joumall  going  dur- 
|iBg  his  many  months  of  imprisonment. 
C«by  eventually  passed  from  the 
eene.  Alexander  and  Smith  were 
Htored  to  the  rolls  of  the  bar. 
Jlcnger  was  appointed  public  printer 
br  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
nl  held  that  post  when  he  died  on 
ingust  4,  1746.  Anna  Catharine 
Imger  published  the  Joumall  for  two 
IMIS,  then  turned  it  over  to  their 
idest  son,  who  managed  it  until  it 
iiq>ended  publication  in  1751. 
Curiously,  for  all  the  to-do  that 
attended  the  trial  of  Zenger,  there 
no  formal  recognition  of  the 
kndples  set  forth  in  Hamilton’s  bril- 
pant  argument  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
jr.  Free  speech  and  free  press 
itinued  to  be  demanded  by  editors 
|b  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  not  a 
was  written  to  establish  them  in 
laws  of  the  provinces.  Indeed, 
t  was  doubt  among  the  Founding 
Bbdwrs  when  they  were  composing 
U.  S.  Constitution  in  1787  as  to  the 
fkdom  of  stating  those  principles  any 
Me  strongly  than  they  had  been  in 
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the  English  Bill  of  Rights  a  century 
before. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  indeed,  is  the 
man  who  can  be  given  credit  for  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  First  Amendment  the 
phraseology  that  has  come  down  to 
us  as  a  bulwark  of  hberty — “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  resjoecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedixn  of  speech  or  of 
the  press.”  George  Mason  and  James 
Madison  of  Virginia  are  believed  to 
have  written  those  words,  and  argued 
for  them  brilliantly  before  the  con¬ 
vention,  but  historians  agree  that  it 
was  Hamilton’s  forceful  logic  which 
finally  sent  them  to  the  states  for 
ratification. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
this  week-end,  the  Bill  of  Rights  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Since 
then  it  has  been  included  in  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  form  in  the  fimda- 
mental  laws  of  every  state.  Time  and 
again  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  a  broad  construction 
of  the  First  Amendment,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  being  the  decision  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  case  this  week.  The 
torch  that  Zenger  and  Andrew  Hamil¬ 
ton  lit  has  flickered  many  times,  but 
it  has  never  been  extinguished.  Its 
flame  is  the  soul  of  American  demo¬ 
cracy,  its  indispensable  spirit. 


HEADS  BALL  LEAGUE 


Pat  Moulton,  sports  editor  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Southeastern  Baseball 
League  for  a  one-year  term.  He  was 
chosen  at  a  league  meeting  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  and  succeeds  Stuart  X.  Stephen¬ 
son,  one-time  sports  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser.  Moulton,  a 
native  of  Mobile,  starred  in  football 
and  baseball  at  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  (Auburn),  before  being 
signed  by  the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  1927. 
He  was  sent  to  Atlanta  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Association  in  1928,  and  later 
played  for  Selma  and  Montgomery  in 
the  Southeastern  through  the  1929 
season.  He  was  with  Shreveport  in 
the  Texas  League  through  1930  and 
’31,  went  to  Fort  Worth,  and  then  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  in  ’32-’33.  He  managed 
the  Henderson,  Texas  baseball  club 
in  1934  and  ’35. 

The  league  presidency  pays  $2,500 
per  year,  and  Moulton  will  continue 
working  for  the  Press. 


SCHECHTER  NAMED 

A.  A.  Schechter,  director  of  news 
and  special  events  of  NBC,  has  been 
named  Advisor  on  Public  Relations  to 
the  War  Department.  He  will  remain 
with  NBC. 
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Showolter  Heads 
Cal.  Classified  Men 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  8 — Bringing  to  a 
close  its  first  year  of  activity,  the 
Southern  California  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association  last 
week  elected  Don  Showalter,  San 
Pedro  (CaL)  News-Pilot,  to  serve  as 
president  in  1942,  succeeding  Fred 
Cobley,  Glendale  News-Press. 

Bill  C21SS,  Inglewood  Daily  News, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  Ross 
Johnson,  who  became  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  tlie  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  two  months  ago,  was  named 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  new  officers  will  be  installed  at 
the  Jan.  5  meeting. 

A  special  promotion  designed  to 
bring  real  estate  brokers  into  the 
classified  columns  long  enough  to 
show  them  the  value  of  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  was  described  by  Don  Carl¬ 
son,  Culver  City  Star-News.  Under 
this  plan,  in  operation  since  mid- 
October,  each  of  the  real  estate  men 
coming  in  is  given  a  short  biography 
and  one-column  cut.  They  must  iise 
the  paper  consistently  for  15  weeks, 
and  so  far,  none  have  dropped  out, 
Carlson  stated.  Real  estate  linage 
running  is  four  times  what  it  did 
when  brokers  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  only  one  day  a  week  and  then 
pulling  the  ad  if  it  didn’t  produce  an 
immediate  sale  the  next  day. 

Another  plan  for  developing  repair 
copy  was  outlined  by  Doc  John^n, 
Alhambra  Post- Advocate.  He  has 
prepared  a  form  letter  applicable  to 
varied  lines  of  business,  pointing  out 
that  in  view  of  priority  conditions  the 
future  holds  less  prospect  for  the 
sale  of  new  goods,  and  more  for  the 
repair  of  old.  Giving  it  a  personal 
touch,  an  ad  similar  to  what  the  pros¬ 


pect  might  nm,  clipped  from  a  paper 
in  some  other  town,  is  pasted  to  the 
margin,  with  a  note  in  long  hand  un¬ 
der  it  stating  “This  ad  is  getting  re¬ 
sults  in . .  and  would  cost . 

to  nm  in  this  paper.”  About  20  of 
these  are  mailed  each  week  to  pros¬ 
pects  found  in  the  classified  section 
of  the  telephone  directory.  They  are 
followed  up  within  the  week  by  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation.  The  first  week 
produced  three  orders,  better  than 
10%,  he  said. 

■ 

Urges  Use  of  Ads 
By  Trust  Companies 

Trust  companies  were  urged  to  use 
advertising  to  educate  the  public  in 
the  services  offered  by  such  institu¬ 
tions  in  a  speech  before  the  trust 
company  section  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bankers’  Association  Dec.  5  at  Harris¬ 
burg  by  Craig  R.  Smith,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  Hanover  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

“It  is  amazing,”  he  said,  “how  little 
the  public  knows  about  the  trust 
business.  We  should  give  a  good  trust 
service  and  get  credit  for  it  If  we 
cannot  give  good  service  we  should 
not  be  in  business.” 

■ 

GRISWOLD  JOINS  OPM 

Arthur  R.  Griswold  is  lea\.ng  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross  to  become  Chief  of 
Information  and  Reports  Section  of 
Floyd  Odium’s  Division  of  Contract 
Distribution,  0P.M.,  New  York  State 
Branch,  located  in  the  Chanin  Build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Griswold,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  McCatm-Erickson  Com¬ 
pany,  thus  interrupts  his  advertising 
agency  career  a  second  time  to  serve 
the  Ciovemment  in  national  defense. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE] 


J.  E.  Hoover  Coordinator 
Of  U.  S.  War  Censorship 


Acting  Until  Permanent  Censor  Is  Named  , 
Defense  Board  May  Take  Over  Radio  or 
Communications  .  .  .  Navy  Censors  in  N.  Y. 


DEXTLARATION  of  war  with  Japan  and  ears  of  the  American  people — 
this  week  was  promptly  followed  by  I  say  this:  you  have  a  most  grave 
appointment  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  responsibility  to  the  Nation  now  and 
coordinate  censorship  of  all  news  and  for  the  duration  of  this  war.  If  you 
communications  until  a  permanent  feel  that  your  Government  is  not  dis¬ 


closing  enough  of  the  truth,  you  have 
every  right  to  say  so.  But — in  the 
absence  of  all  the  facts,  as  revealed 
by  official  sources — you  have  no  right 


censor  is  named. 

President  Roosevelt’s  designation  of 
the  G-Man  Chief  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  selection  as  the  “George 
Creel  of  1941,”  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle  explained,  but  was 
merely  an  assignment  to  coordinate 
and  plan.  Mr.  Hoover,  a  lawyer,  will  gospel  truth.” 
not  be  the  official  censor  when  the  y  Oatgoiag  Ceasership  ia  N.  Y. 


A  group  of  English  journalists  ap-  31,  1940,  will  continue  in  effect. 
pealed  directly  to  Secretary  of  the  system  placed  in  the  category  of  n. 
Navy  Frank  Knox  this  week  for  stricted  information,  unless  auUgt. 
relief  from  “very  trying”  censorship,  ized  by  the  Department,  the  foil#*. 
At  the  same  time  representatives  of  ing: 

the  Foreign  Press  Association  con-  Ratfrictad  laferaiotioa 

ferred  with  the  Navy  officials  in  New  i.  Actual  or  intended  movena^ 
York.  of  vessels  or  aircraft  of  the  U.  l 

There  were  three  chief  complaints:  Navy,  of  units  of  naval  enlisted  m 
delay  in  clearing  dispatches,  failure  sonnel  or  divisions  of  mobilized 
to  notify  correspondents  of  deletions  serves,  or  troop  movements  of  tk 
from  their  articles  and  almost  insur-  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
mountable  difficulties  placed  in  the  2.  (Mention  of)  “Secret”  tech^ 
way  of  foreign  language  messages.  U.  S.  naval  weapons  or  developai* 
TTie  latter  complaint  came  largely  thereof, 
from  representatives  of  South  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers. 

Laagaaga  Diflicalty  Eaded 
The  language  difficulty  of  South 
American  correspondents  was  ended 
Wednesday  night  when  the  Postal 


in  the  ethics  of  patriotism  to  deal  out  Tele^aph  Company  announced  it 
vmconfirmed  reports  in  such  a  way  as  would  accept  Spanish  language  mes- 
to  make  people  believe  they  are  sages  to  all  points  in  Central  and 

South  America  provided  they  are  filed 
by  well  established  correspondents  or 
press  associations. 


In  New  York,  the  Navy  took  over  Comm.  Mickler  explained  to  the 


3.  New  U.  S.  Navy  ships  or  at. 
craft 

4.  U.  S.  Navy  construction  projait 
ashore. 

Short-wave  broadcasts  sent  abrtd 
automatically  came  imder  the 
veillance  of  Col.  William  J.  Dg^ 
van’s  Office  of  Coordinator 

The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Di. 
partment  of  Agriculture  indieatd 
that  weather  reports  may  be  plaed 
under  censorship  ban,  marking  a 
parture  in  censorial  practice  whidik 


censorship  of  outgoing  communica-  ppg  coiiunittee  that  the  annoyances  related  directly  to  the  increased 


were  incidental  to  the  establishment 
of  the  censorship  and  would  be  over¬ 
come  with  installation  of  mechanical 
equipment. 

Most  of  the  transmission  delay. 


of  aircraft.  Germany  and  Great  Bii- 
tain  already  class  the  weather  fon- 
cast  as  a  military  secret. 

At  least  on  the  west  coast  and  ■ 
the  Southwest,  weather  reports  irr 


the  board  to  be  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  executive  order  brings  into  op¬ 
eration  section  806  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act,  which  in  addi- 


system  becomes  operative. 

Modified  Ceatership 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  a  modi-  tions  within  a  few  hours  Sunday  night, 
fied  censorship  on  news — at  the  source  'Twenty-five  newspapermen  commis- 
— came  into  play  in  Washington  but  sioned  as  ensigns  and  lieutenants  arc 
swift  happenings  there  and  far  out  among  100  censors  operating  on  four 

on  the  Pacific  Ocean  gave  correspon-  floors  of  the  IT&T  Building,  67  Broad  _ _ _ _ 

dents  the  heaviest  file  of  copy  of  this  Street,  where  Navy  censorship  was  ^hi'ch  British  "writerr  My  "^metimes  clipped  of  their  “state  of  weatW 
generation.  headquartered  in  New  York  during  amounts  to  three  hours,  is  due,  he  and  “precipitaUon”  figures,  and  wm- 

The  Capital  press  corps  moved  the  first  World  War.  explained,  to  the  present  system  of  ther  forecasts  for  the  area  also  w* 

promptly  into  around-the-clock  cov-  Plans  in  the  making  for  two  years  collecting  cable  and  wireless  dispatches  eliminated.  Newspapers  were  gnu 

erage  of  the  White  House,  State  De-  went  into  operation  Sunday  when  M-  communications  companies  maximvun  and  minimum  tempen- 

partment.  War  and  Navy  Departments.  Day  arrived  for  the  censors.  At  9:23  returning  them  to  the  companies  tures,  however,  for  the  cities  inrohei 
The  army  of  reporters  that  descended  pjn.  the  admiral  in  charge  got  word  censorship.  It  takes  the  censors,  This  censorship  started  at  the  soottt 

upon  the  House  Press  Gallery  to  that  the  official  censorship  on  outgo-  some  of  whom  are  former  newspaper  the  federal  weather  bureaus, 

cover  President  Roosevelt’s  war  pro-  ing  messages  of  all  kinds  was  to  be-  pj.  three  minutes  to  Public  relations  departments  at  flyig 

clamation  speech  was  believed  to  be  come  effective  immediately.  „i-_'  once  thev  receive  fields  (concentrated  heavily  in  Ik 

the  largest  in  history.  As  explained  to  the  press  through  he  add^  Southwest  due  to  year-round  gM 

HeavUy  staffed  press  a^iaUon  bu-  Editob  &  Pubusher,  the  aim  of  the  ck>mmander  Mickler  also  said  that  flying  weather)  were  “tempom* 
reaus  concenUated  on  the  war  story  censorship  “is  to  cooperate  as  fully  jjjg  present  “blind”  censorship  is  due  immobilized.”  Heads  of  such  depart- 
to  the  exclusion  of  virtually  all  else,  as  practicable  with  commercial  in-  telephones  in  the  censor-  ments  advised  newspapermen  thsti 

Additions  were  arriving  daily  to  aug-  terests  so  that  as  little  interference  as  gj^jp  offices.  As  soon  as  additional  until  more  specific  instructka 

ment  bureaus  of  metropolitan  news-  possible  will  result  from  censorship.”  Snotrument.*!  arc  installed  enrresnond-  received  from  Washington,  M 

,  The  New  York  setup,  occupying  rnr^r^  n^Tran^Ss  statements  to  the  press  must 

President  R^sevelt  signed  an  ex-  goooo  square  feet,  is  within  a  block  of  from  their  articles,  as  are  correspon-  directly  from  the  field  commander.’ 
ecutii^  order  Wednesday,  pthorizmg  the  principal  cable  and  radio  compa-  dents  in  London,  and  will  have  an  Tuesday  morning  papers  were  k* 
the  Defense  Communication  Board  ^  financial  district.  At  the  opportunity  to  make  changes  or  cor-  effects  of  the  abbrevM 

to  take  over  for  operation,  or  close,  press  Wireless  office,  1475  Broadway,  reetions.  weather  reports, 

any  radio  or  other  communicabons  g  separate  staff  of  censors  is  man-  While  Washington  awaited  the  ex-  several  hours  following  tk 

faculty  when  such  actum  is  found  by  tained.  pected  sweeping  changes  in  regula-  President’s  war  declaration  speei 

Mickler  N.  Y.  Newsman  tions  on  communications,  several  FCXJ  was  in  session  drafting  nfc 

Lt.  Comm.  Joseph  Mickler,  USNR.  agencies  of  the  U.  S.  Government  ‘or  inun^iate  application  and  reguk 
in  charge  of  press  cables,  and  Lt.  acted  to  protect  vital  Information.  to  beco^  effective  as 

Comm.  A.  B.  jSigley,  operations  offi-  Addressed  “To  the  press  radio  and  cies  H 

cer  of  Ae  New  York  naval  censor-  other  disseminators  of  information,  A'®  west  Coast  that  a  bombing  m 
tion  to  dealing  with  the  matter  of  returned  FVtiw  by  Clipper  from  '’''as  the  foUowing  from  Chairman  feared,  stations  m  Ae  Los  hf 

broadcasting  authorizes  the  board  to  Th_  ^Englar^  in  a  Emory  S.  Land  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  area  were  ordered  off  the  J 

require  preference  or  priority  for  gov-  g„j  Commission: 

^atkm  of  the.  British  censorship  in  MarWma  Order  j^^ne,”  which  wls  the  battUoy 

ui  lu  ■  Commission,  jggg,  the  Office  of  Production  Mawr! 

n-T  ^ adppting  B  wart^  l^llcy,  i^uests  ^ent  has  esUblished  “Remeffl 

Chairman  James  L  Fly  of  DCB  York  »iewspai^an  before  he  started  all  agencies  of  public  information  to  Pearl  Harbor”  as  a  standing  head « 

saS?  “Ser  Svs  executiv^^^  tralnmg  meinbers  of  news^^per  and  refrain  from  publication  or  announce-  The  Washin|h| 

Mia,  unuer  loaays  executive  oroer,  pfgss  association  staffs  in  New  York  ment  of  anything,  or  the  use  of  pho-  ““•ru 

the  army  or  the  navy  will  now,  whore  gjjj  months  ago  for  censorship.  Those  tographs,  which  contains  any  infor- 

neceoMry,  arrange  to  f^ke  over  or  selected  were  given  commissions  as  mation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  con- 

close  radio  facilities  through  ^e  De-  reserve  officers.  Mickler  himself  has  ceming  the  movement,  position,  car- 

fense  Commumcatioiw  Board,  thus  re-  a  reserve  officer  for  17  years,  goes  or  destination  of  any  merchant 

^  President  of  this  re^n-  ^gg  formerly  on  the  Journal-  vessels  in  any  waters.  Full  coopera- 
«bility.  ’I^e  Defense  Communications  American  and  New  York  Daily  News  tion  with  the  Commission  in  the  Eagle-Times  with  an  initial  contribo 
,ard-  which  hM  made  coordma^  stgjfg  g^j  previously  was  city  editor  execution  of  this  war-time  policy  will  tion  of  $1,000  to  a  fund  of  $10,000 « 
plans  for  utilizing  wire  and  radio  of  the  Tampa  Daily  Times.  be  appreciated.”  more  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Chffl 

services  in  me  present  emerpney,  is  ^t  San  Francisco  a  smaller  staff  The  Navy  Department  announced  ber  of  Commerce  for  a  long  raspl 

not  undertaxing  censorship.  handles  about  10%  of  outgoing  press,  reinstatement  of  the  Espionage  Act  farsighted  plan  of  industrial  expwl 

At  his  press  conference  Tuesday,  another  at  New  Orleans  5%.  ’The  re-  of  1918,  imposing  heavy  penalties  for  sion  in  the  Reading  area.  The  p^Bf 

President  Roosevelt  plea^d  with  re-  maining  outbound  file  is  cleared  wilful  exposure  of  information  of  are  urging  public  spirited  citizen* 

porters  to  be  patient  with  the  slow  through  New  York  censors.  possible  value  to  an  enemy, 

flow  of  news  and  warned  that  ru-  International  telephone  messages  From  the  War  Department  came 

mors  will  not  be  supported  by  official  are  handled  by  the  Navy  at  the  source  this  notice: 

agencies  through  comment  on  them,  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  It  “On  account  of  the  possibility  of  ii  u..  i?t\ 

Public  relations  staffs  of  the  armed  is  understood  that  stations  operated  Mbotage,  information  relating  to  the  GRIDIRON  CANCELLED 

forces  will  confer  with  one  another  to  by  the  Army  to  censor  land  lines  are  routes,  schedules  and  destinations  of  The  Washington  social  whirl  sKi 

establish  the  accuracy  of  reports  from  at  work  at  Mexican  border  towns.  troop  movements  within  or  without  into  eclipse  following  the  announw 
the  theatra  of  operations  before  re-  Use  of  messenger  boys  between  continental  U.  S.  is  restricted,  ex-  ment  by  President  Harold  Brayiw> 
leasing  news.  communications  companies  and  cen-  cept  when  specifically  announced  by  of  the  Gridiron  Club  that  its  mi^ 

Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  that  thought  sors’  desks  until  installation  of  pneu-  the  War  Department.”  winter  frolic,  scheduled  for  Saturd*! 

into  his  fireside  chat  that  evening,  matic  tubes  to  cable  offices  is  com-  Rear  Admiral  Hepburn,  director  of  night,  will  be  cancelled.  Presidffl 

Mying:  pleted  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  Navy  press  relations,  told  the  press  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  Willkie  h» 

“To  all  newspapers  and  radio  sta-  for  delays,  on  cables,  Mickler  ex-  the  voluntary  censoriliip  requested  by  been  scheduled  for  off-the-recor 
tions — all  those  who  reach  the  eyes  plained.  Secretary  Knox  under  date  of  Dec.  speeches. 


emment  mesMges  handled  by  any 
carrier  subject  to  the  communications 
act. 


EXPANSION  FUND 

Sponsored  by  the  Reading 
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aid  in  the  movement  by  cash  contrftj 
utions. 
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All-Time  Sales  Peaks 
On  War  Editions 

gADIO  might  have  beaten  the  news¬ 
papers  to  the  punch  last  Sunday  with 
the  first  announcement  on  the  Japa- 
oese  attack  on  Hawaii  but  the  public 
itill  rushed  to  buy  their  daily  news¬ 


papers  and  the  hundreds  of  extras 
jsued  that  afternoon  to  get  the  de¬ 
tails  and  background  of  the  assault. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  radio  in  covering  spot  news 
had  eliminated  the  need  for  news¬ 
paper  extras,  this  story — the  biggest 
in  25  years  for  this  nation — produced 
astras  in  almost  every  metropolitan 
canter  and  in  several  smaller  cities 
breaking  as  it  did  right  after  the  Sun¬ 
day  papers  had  been  delivered  and 
DO  more  deadlines  were  to  be  made 
until  that  night. 

Increases  All  Week 
Nor  was  the  impact  of  circulation 
increases  confined  to  the  extras  of 
Sunday,  but  they  continued  to  hold 
Ip  du-ough  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
kU  editions. 

Details  on  the  mobilization  of  news¬ 
paper  and  press  association  staffs  on 
vfaat  would  ordinarily  be  a  slow 
day  are  told  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Here  is  a  resume  of  the  extras  that 
were  issued  and  the  circulation  in¬ 
creases  noted  from  coast  to  coast. 

New  York  and  Chicago  figures  are 
included  in  the  story  on  page  5. 

Washington  papers  closest  to  the  fast 
tceaking  announcements  and  action 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Capi¬ 
tal  described  circulation  gains  as  the 
greatest  ever  experienced  in  Capital 
aewipaper  history.  While  three  of  the 
lour  papers  have  not  recorded  paid 
circulation  increases  each  reported 
record  breaking  sales  on  the  basis  of 
distribution  tallies  and  demands.  The 
Vuhington  Evening  Star  reported  an 
average  gain  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  more  than  20,000  daily.  The 
Daily  News  which  reported  a  paid 
circulation  increase  of  50,000  Monday 
has  experienced  difficulty  in  printing 
enough  papers  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Circulations  increases  ranging  from 
35  to  nearly  80%  were  reported  by 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  with  the  war 
of  the  Pacific  but  half  a  week  old; 
Sunday’s  extras  accounted  for  the 
largest  increase.  On  daily  issues  the 
Times  and  the  News  estimate  35%  in¬ 
creases  and  the  Herald-Express  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50%.  Tuesday  was  the 
best  day  for  daily  sales.  The  Times 
and  the  Examiner  issued  extras  all 
day  Sunday.  The  Evening  Herald  and 
Kzpress  Monday  morning  moved  its 
first  edition  up  to  8  a.m.  instead  of  9 
un.  The  24-hour  paper,  the  Daily 
News,  is  still  operating  on  a  10- edition 
schedule,  but  is  replating  each  edi¬ 
tion  as  much  as  three  or  four  times. 
The  Sunday  extra  circulations  boosted 
press  runs  as  high  as  78%,  and  cir¬ 
culations  Monday  were  running  about 
56%  nrare  than  usual. 

Saa  Froweiseo 

San  Francisco  area  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  were  “way  up”  under  the 
ipur  of  war  demands,  officials  were 
^nt  on  figures  pointing  out  that 
comparisons  were  difficult  and  in  some 
cases  impossible  dxie  to  such  facts  as 
price  changes,  substantial  gains  were 
reported  by  the  Examiner,  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  and  Oakland  Post-Enquirer.  New 
records  were  set  at  the  Chronicle.  The 
Kews  found  its  heavy  run  Monday 
topped  by  10,000  Tuesday  and  the 
gain  maintained  Wednesday.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  the  Examiner,  Chronicle  and 
Oakland  Tribune  issued  early  after¬ 
noon  extras.  Preliminary  reports  in¬ 
dicated  the  heaviest  sale  in  years.  The 


Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette  published 
its  first  extra  in  two  decades  Monday. 

Charles  Savage,  city  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  mobilized 
his  staff  early  Sunday  afternoon.  And 
at  2:30  p.m.,  the  first  of  three  extras 
hit  the  streets.  A  total  of  47,220  copies 
was  sold,  compared  with  the  normal 
daily  circulation,  including  home-de¬ 
livered  of  35.000.  The  Tribune-Sun 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  74,737 
Tuesday  evening. 

The  Sunday  of  Japan’s  sudden  at¬ 
tack  brought  five  extra  editions  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  and  two  ex¬ 
tras  by  the  Oreponian.  The  Journal 
hit  the  streets  at  2:30  pm.,  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  the  Oregonian.  An¬ 
ton  Peterson,  Journal  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  reported  street  sales  multiplied 
“seven  times.”  L.  J.  Cascadden,  cir¬ 
culation  boss  of  the  Oregonian,  said 
street  sales  had  trebled. 

The  Seattle  Morning  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  on  Sunday  was  quickly  on  the 
streets  with  an  extra  which  had  sub¬ 
stantial  sales.  The  Evening  Times 
wrapped  an  extra  around  its  Saturday 
paper  and  sold  65,000  copies.  On  the 
following  day  the  Times  normal  125,- 
000  went  to  200,0(X). 

All  Time  Peak 

Circulations  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
dailies  were  reported  to  be  at  an  all- 
time  peak  jumping  an  additional  10% 
with  the  war  news. 

The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
printed  its  extra  on  the  Hawaii  at¬ 
tacks  Sunday  at  4:40  p.m.,  deliberate¬ 
ly  long  after  the  first  flash,  and  sold 
15,000  copies,  an  all-time  record.  “We 
felt  it  would  have  been  an  injustice 
to  our  readers,  with  radios  blaring  out 
the  flash  and  with  such  a  conflict  of 
reports,  to  publish  an  extra  merely  to 
get  it  on  the  street”  said  B.  P.  Lynch, 
managing  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette.  The 
Republic  and  Gazette  circulation  gains 
ranged  up  to  12%  Tuesday  night.  Sale 
of  extras  Monday  broke  all  records. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  published 
several  extras  Sunday  afternoon. 
Maintaining  all  night  service,  the  Trib¬ 
une  printed  its  final  edition  of  the  first 
day  as  an  8:30  am.  extra  Monday. 
The  Telegram,  afternoon  newspaper 
which  does  not  publish  on  Sundays, 
followed  at  11  a.m.  with  its  first  war 
edition.  The  Tribune  circulation  war 
extras  jum];>ed  25%.  Street  sales  of  the 
Telegram  regular  editions  increased 
100%. 

100%  in  Straat  Salas 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  its  afternoon  rival,  the 
Press  (Scripps-Howard)  both  issued 
extras  when  the  news  of  the  Japanese 
attack  was  flashed.  The  Cleburne 
Times-Review  only  35  miles  distant, 
published  four  extras  during  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  The  morning  and  evening 
Star-Telegram  street  sales  were  up 
100%,  with  a  sharp  pickup  in  carrier 
delivery,  says  Fain  Reynolds,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Press  Circulation 
Manager  James  Hillis,  Jr.,  reports 
street  sales  of  daily  up  80%  with  gain 
of  several  hundred  in  carrier  total. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal  extra’d  at 
3: 50  pm.  Sunday  and  twice  after 
that.  The  Journal  delivered  its  second 
extra  edition  to  80%  of  its  home  sub¬ 
scribers’  list,  calling  in  the  carrier 
organization  for  the  purpose.  The 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  hit  the  streets  at 
5:50  pm.  with  its  only  extra  and  sold 
about  10,000  of  this  edition.  Total 
.sales  of  Monday’s  papers  were  more 
than  ever  before  printed  in  News  his¬ 
tory.  Ira  Whitt,  circulation  manager 


of  the  Times-Herald  which  did  not 
extra  following  a  policy  of  years,  said 
street  sales  were  up  100%  on  Monday- 
Tuesday-Wednesday  with  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  newstand  and  suburbs. 
C.  Joseph  Snyder,  business  manager 
of  the  Journal  reported  “phenomenal 
and  surprising”  sales.  Jack  Estes,  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  the  News,  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  for  the  flrst  three 
days  of  approximately  16%. 

Extra  la  3  Hears 

Starting  from  “scratch,”  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Morning  Tribune  put  out  its 
first  extra  on  the  war  in  less  than 
three  hours  at  4:55  p.m.  Eight  more 
editions  were  published  during  the 
night.  First  day  war  sales  of  the  Trib- 
ime  were  increased  by  82%.  The 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal,  p.m.,  sales 
went  up  about  10%  over  normal,  while 
the  Minneapolis  Times  (also  p.m.)  in¬ 
creased  its  sales  by  15%. 

In  St.  Louis,  starting  with  5:30  pm., 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  Globe- 
Democrat  hit  the  street  with  an  extra 
and  ending  with  5: 15  p.m.  Monday,  the 
war  news  meant  an  additional  sale 
to  the  three  St.  Louis  papers  of  319,- 
350  copies,  according  to  tentative  fig¬ 
ures  of  circulation  officials.  The 
Globe-Democrat  had  one  other  extra, 
a  5  am.  Monday  edition,  and  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Star-Times  each  had  one 
extra,  their  first  Monday  edition  which 
came  out  at  8: 45  a.m.  The  percentage 
of  increase  was  headed  by  the  70%  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  over  an  average 
daily  run  listed  at  245,000;  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  35%  for  the  Star-Times  over 
an  average  of  about  165,000;  and  36% 
for  the  Post  over  a  listed  250,000  av¬ 
erage.  The  afternoons  replated  other 
editions,  marking  all  as  extras. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  and  the 
Kansas  City  Star  both  published  ex¬ 
tras  Sunday  night,  their  first  issues 
hitting  the  streets  about  6:30  p.m.  On 
Monday  at  the  President’s  declaration, 
Brewster  P.  Campbell,  Journal  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  finally  put  to  use  a  zinc 
headline,  “U.  S.  Declares  War,”  which 
had  reposed  in  his  desk  for  several 
months. 

Mora  Incraasas 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal’s  Sunday  war  extra,  on  the  street 
at  4: 30  p.m.  sold  133,000  copies.  Mon¬ 
day,  the  Times  said  23,000  regular  pa¬ 
pers  were  sold  above  its  normal. 
Since  then  the  Courier-Journal  has 
been  running  11,000  copies  above  the 
same  days  of  previous  week  and  the 
Times,  14,000. 

All  thr^e  New  Orleans  daily  news¬ 
papers  issued  extras.  The  Times- 
Picayune  brought  out  an  8-page  extra 
at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  ’The  New  Orleans 
Item  witlk  a  full  26-page  paper  issued 
an  extra  lat  8  a.m.  Monday.  The  New 
Orleans  States  issued  an  extra  at  9 
am.  Monday.  The  States  issued  its 
regular  noon  edition  shortly  after  the 
U.  S.  declaration  of  war  with  a  paper 
that  has  already  become  a  collectors 
item  in  New  Orleans.  The  States  used 
an  8-col.  cut  8  inches  and  1  pica  deep 
.saying  “WAR.”  The  war  head  was 
prepared  by  Managing  Editor  James 
E.  Crown  in  August,  1939,  but  never 
used  until  Monday.  The  States’  street 
sales  Monday  gained  117%,  Tuesday 
65%  over  the  previous  week;  Times- 
Picayune  gained  on  Monday  87%, 
’Tuesday  41%;  Item  figures  were  \m- 
available  but  reported  very  consid¬ 
erable  gains. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean’s  first  war 
extra  hit  the  street  shortly  after  4  p.m., 
Sunday  afternoon;  was  followed  by  a 
pickup  second  extra  in  an  hour,  and 
the  first  regular  night  edition  came  on 
the  street  at  9  p.m.  instead  of  10  as 
usual.  Walter  Seigenthaler,  circulation 
director,  said  the  war  had  jtimped 
daily  circulation  for  the  Banner 
(evening)  6,000  copies,  and  for  the 


Tennessean  (morning)  about  2,000. 
’The  Tennessean,  he  said,  sold  25,000 
extra  copies  Sunday  and  Monday 
morning. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  reported  they  sold  20,- 
000  copies  in  an  extra  edition  Sunday. 
Paid  circulation  was  up  12,000  to  15,000 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

’The  Detroit  Free  Press  extra  was  on 
the  street  at  6:15  Sunday  night  with 
a  complete  Monday  paper  and  broke 
all  previous  records  for  sales,  the  cir¬ 
culation  run  going  nearly  550,000.  The 
News  and  Times  held  their  edition 
until  early  Monday  morning.  The 
Free  Press  increase  Monday  was  53.7% 
over  a  week  ago,  and  Tuesday  16fi%. 
The  Times  net  increase  Monday  was 
312,000  over  previous  Monday.  The 
News  reported  130,000  extra  sales 
Monday  and  83,000  extra  sales  Tues¬ 
day. 

'Hie  Milwaukee  Journal  issued  an 
extra  Sunday  afternoon. 

’The  afternoon  Cleveland  Press 
brought  out  an  extra  Monday. 

Cleveland  News  issued  a  nnom- 
ing  extra  also  at  7:30  ami.  The  Plain 
Dealer  was  out  at  1:30  pm.  Monday. 
The  Press  sales  were  up  18%  Monday 
to  297,500  with  35,000  war  extras. 

Both  Harrisburg  evening  papers — 
the  Evening  News  and  the  Telegraph 
—put  out  extras  on  Sunday.  The 
Telegraph,  an  evening  newspaper,  got 
its  first  Sunday  extra  on  the  streets 
at  5:20  p.m.  The  News  was  on  the 
streets  an  hour  later. 

Richmond  Extra 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch 
morning  extra’d  early  Sunday  evening. 

The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  Journal  sold  16,000  war  extras, 
first  of  which  were  rolled  Sunday 
afternoon. 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
issued  an  extra  Sunday  afternoon  and 
a  second  extra  was  issued  soon  after 
nightfall. 

In  Portland,  Me.,  circulation  in- 
creeases  were  noted:  The  Press  Her¬ 
ald,  Monday  morning,  3,243  of  which 
1,200  were  from  a  Sunday  night  extra 
street  sale.  Tuesday,  910  street  sale; 
1,802  total;  Wednesday,  800  street  sale; 
1,200  total.  The  Ercning  Express, 
Monday  street  sale  increase  1,218; 
Tuesday,  1,114. 

Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  Journal 
circulation  manager,  quoted  a  100% 
increase  in  street  sales.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  printed  4  extra  editions  Sunday. 
The  Constitution’s  first  extra  was  out 
at  5:14  followed  by  a  second  at  5:44. 

Circulation  figures  for  the  first  full 
day  of  the  war  in  Philadelphia  soared 
as  high  as  50%  as  staffs  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  dailies  worked  virtrally  on  a 
24-hour  basis.  All  papers  had  extra 
editions  including  the  Ledger  and 
Bulletin  which  ordinarily  do  not  pub¬ 
lish  on  Sundays. 

First  news  flash  of  the  Japanese 
bombing  reached  the  Boston  Daily 
Record  only  five  minutes  before  press 
time  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Hearst 
tabloit  Sunday.  The  Monday  Record 
was  on  the  street  with  the  war  flash 
at  3:18  p.m.  Sunday.  Other  Boston 
papers  issued  first  editions  at  12:30 
a.m.  Monday. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
Sunday  afternoon  put  an  extra  on  the 
streets.  This  was  followed  by  two 
other  extras,  all  being  issued  imder 
the  personal  direction  of  the  publisher, 
George  F.  Booth.  A  total  sale  of 
21,700  copies  was  reported. 

■nie  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard  had  a 
special  edition  Sunday  night  selling 
9,000  copies. 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News 
issued  two  war  extras  Sunday  night. 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Morning 
Mercury  issued  two  special  war 
extras. 
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HENRY  M.  HILLIARD,  46,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot,  and  since  1923  a  member  of  the 
staff,  died  in  his  sleep  early  Dec.  5. 
He  had  been  in  failing  health  since 
last  August  at  which  time  he  was  in¬ 
jured  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Tennessee. 

Fred  R.  Hinkle,  53,  public  relations 
assistant  in  the  War  Department,  died 
Dec.  5  at  Garfield  Hospital,  Washing¬ 
ton,  following  an  operation.  A  native 
of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  he  was  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  in  Montana,  on  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  International 
News  Service,  before  entering  radio 
work  with  Station  WINS. 

David  Holt,  69,  long  associated  with 
newspapers  in  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  died  Dec.  5  at  the  Veterans 
Facility  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  Bom  in 
Woodville,  Miss.,  Mr.  Holt  was  editor 
of  the  Biloxi  Daily  Herald  30  years 
ago  and  later  was  with  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Register. 

George  H.  Jones,  80,  a  representative 
on  the  advertising  department  staff  of 
the  Detroit  News  for  the  past  25  years, 
died  in  a  Detroit  hospital  Dec.  1  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Herbert  Warren  Rowe,  for  more 
than  60  years  a  reporter  in  Eastern 
Maine,  died  Dec.  4  in  a  Bangor,  Me., 
hospital  following  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  74.  Rowe  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  carrier  boy  on  the  Bangor 
Whig  and  Currier  of  which  his  father, 
James  S.  Rowe  was  city  editor.  He 
subsequently  became  a  reporter  on 
the  paper  which  was  to  become  the 
Bangor  Daily  News  in  later  years.  In 
1906  he  pupcdiased  the  magazine  the 
Maine  Sportsman  and  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  for  10  years.  In  1909  he 
joined  the  Bangor  Daily  Commercial 
and  remained  on  its  staff  imtil  late  last 
year  when  he  retired  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  special  writing. 

John  Lynne  Newland,  67,  publisher 
of  the  Frederick  (Okla.)  Leader  since 
1910,  died  last  week  after  an  illness  of 
two  weeks.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  education  under  eight 
governors  from  1919  to  1938.  His 
paper  has  been  for  many  years  the 
only  daily  in  the  seventh  congression¬ 
al  district,  and  was  the  first  in  Okla¬ 
homa  to  publish  morning  and  evening 
under  the  same  name. 

Thomas  S.  Andrews,  72,  veteran  Mil¬ 
waukee  sports  writer  and  sports  editor 
of  the  old  Evening  Wisconsin  who  con¬ 
tributed  sports  articles  to  many  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  in  the  early  days 
before  his  retirement,  died  at  his  home 
in  Milwaukee  last  week.  He  had  been 
suffering  from  a  heart  ailment  for 
about  a  year. 

Ons  Stone  Stovall,  40,  manager  of 
the  classified  department.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  died  Dec.  5. 
He  formerly  was  promotion  manager 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express, 
had  been  employed  by  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  Houston  Press. 

William  A.  Patton,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Rome  (Ga.)  News 
Tribune,  and  radio  commentator  died 
Nov.  29,  at  the  Veterans’  Hospital  in 
Atlanta,  from  a  heart  ailment. 

Sanford  L.  Rotter,  67,  one-time  city 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  later  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  Times,  was  killed  and  his  wife 
was  injured  seriously  Dec.  5  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  U.  S.  Route  1, 
six  miles  south  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

Daniel  J.  Sweeney,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  Buffalo  Times 
and  a  power  in  Democratic  politics 


in  Buffalo  for  many  years,  died  in  his 
home  Dec.  5.  He  was  the  Times’ 
Washington  correspondent  and  Albany 
correspondent  for  the  old  Courier  for 
many  years. 

Frank  J.  Williams,  49,  a  member  of 
the  financial  news  staff  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Dec.  2  at  his  home  in  West 
Hempstead,  L.  I.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1912.  He  joined  the 
financial  staff  of  the  World-Telegram 
in  1932  and  resigned  in  1933  to  become 
director  of  public  relations  for  the 
New  York  Curb  Exchange,  holding 
that  post  until  1939,  when  he  returned 
to  the  World-Telgram. 

William  D.  Wolfe,  49,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
died  Nov.  26.  He  went  to  Philalephia 
from  Kansas  in  1925  to  serve  as  news 
editor  of  the  Sim  and  later  served  the 
Public  Ledger  before  joining  the 
Record. 

■ 

Karl  Decker  Dies; 

Was  Heorst  Writer 

Karl  Decker,  who  was  one  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst’s  outstanding 
correspondents  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  died  Dec.  3  after  a 
two-weeks’  illness,  at  Roosevelt  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York.  He  was  73  years 
old. 

Before  America  declared  war  on 
Spain,  Mr.  Decker  was  sent  to  Cuba. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  exposing 
alleged  grave  brutalities  inflicted  upon 
the  natives  of  that  island  by  their 
Spanish  rulers. 

When  the  war  came,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  rescue  Evangelina  Closio  y 
Cisneros,  the  daughter  of  a  Cuban 
revolutionary,  who  had  insisted  upon 
going  to  jail  with  her  father  when  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Decker  continued 
to  work  as  reporter  and  correspondent 
for  the  Hearst  organization.  In  1924 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Morning 
Telegraph,  but  later  he  returned  to 
the  Universal  Service. 

Mr.  Decker  was  a  newspaper  man 
since  his  early  manhood.  He  was  bom 
at  Staunton,  Va.  He  grew  up  in 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  after  graduating  from  the 
Washington  High  School  foimd  work 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  Washington 
newspapers.  He  later  became  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  then  joined  Mr.  Hearst 

Ill  health  forced  his  retirement 
from  active  newspaper  work  several 
years  ago. 

N.  Y.  Grid  Writers 
Victims  of  Hoax 

New  York  sports  writers  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  practical  joke  perpetrated  by 
a  group  from  Wall  Street  during  the 
football  season,  but  they  took  it  in 
good  fun.  The  group  invented  a  ficti¬ 
tious  college  eleven,  calling  it  Plain- 
field  Teachers,  and  for  weeks  New 
York  papers  published  the  team’s  un¬ 
scored,  vmtied  and  imdefeated  record 
of  six  games. 

For  three  weeks  the  writers  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  check  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  finally  found  that  there  was 
no  mch  college  in  New  Jersey.  The 
practical  jokers  even  went  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  putting  in  a  private  telephone 
in  their  dfices  and  sending  out  re¬ 
leases  from  there  stating  they  were 
from  the  press  agent.  Faced  with 
exposure,  they  disbanded,  discon¬ 
nected  the  telephone  and  confessed. 

Caswell  Adams,  Herald  Tribune 
writer,  and  Gene  F.  Hampson,  ^rts 
editor,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News,  exposed  the  hoax  in  stories  in 
their  respective  papers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHeI^'^ 


Heads  Public  Relations 
Of  OCD  Division 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
has  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  to  Ray  Hill  of  the  sports  staff, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  new  U.  S.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Physical  Fitness  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

John  B.  Kelly,  Assistant  U.  S.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Civilian  Defense  in  charge 
of  physical  fitness,  with  the  approval 
of  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  recently 
appointed  Hill  to  direct  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  the  Hale  Amer¬ 
ica  program. 

Hill’s  fimctions  include  preparation 
and  supervision  of  news  releases, 
pamphlets,  booklets,  posters,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  other  visible  media  as  well  as 
supervision  of  radio,  speakers  bureau 
and  other  branches  of  the  publicity 
and  advertising  fields  pertinent  to  t^ 
Hale  America  program. 

Hill  entered  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  1921  tn  the  sports  department 
of  the  PhUrdelphia  Evening  Public 
Le^er,  He  went  to  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  where  for  four  years  he  divided 
time  between  si>orts  and  general  as¬ 
signments.  In  1926  he  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  the  Boardwalk  Illus¬ 
trated  News  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  but 
returned  to  the  Bulletin  the  following 
year. 

Last  year  he  was  appointed  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Football  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  18  colleges  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware. 


Posses  50th  Year 
In  Newspaper  Work 

W.  C.  Simons,  publisher,  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Journal-World,  will  observe 
his  fiftieth  anniversary  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  Dec.  13.  A  dinner  will 
be  held  for  members  of  the  staff. 
Several  weeks  ago  he  told  members  of 
the  staff  he  wanted  no  public  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  anniversary  because  “a 
man  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  stay 
in  business  for  50  years  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  eulogized  and  feted.  If 
there  is  any  party,  it  should  be  given 
for  the  co-workers  whose  help  has 
made  the  record  possible.” 

On  Dec.  13, 1891,  Mr.  Simons  and  his 
brother,  L.  A.  Simons,  cmnpleted  a 
three-day  horse  and  buggy  drive  to 
Lawrence  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where 
they  had  been  working  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  mailing  department.  They  joined 
J.  L.  Brady  in  leasing  the  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord.  Two  months  later  they  started 
publication  of  the  Daily  World  to 
compete  with  the  eight  other  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  commimity. 

In  1911  the  World  was  consolidated 
with  the  Journal,  and  three  years  later 
Simons  became  sole  owner  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

XMAS  BOOK  SECTION 

The  Cleveland  News  Dec.  3  pub¬ 
lished  a  four-page  Christmas  Book 
Section,  containing  articles  by  lead¬ 
ing  authors  and  reviews  by  experts. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madisea  Ava.  Naw  Yarft 
Bwia«M  M  laaa 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


vio 


ioi 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  time!  —  .80  per  line 

4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Ceih  with  Order) 

I  time  —  JO  per  line 

4  timet  —  .40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
At  en  added  tetvice  to  edvartitert  retii 
e  four  time  "Situationt  Wanted"  e«^ 
their  record  it  placed  in  the  filet  eli 
EDITOR  I  PUBLISHER  Pertonnel  S^ 
Thit  complete  registration  atturet 
titers'  quelificetiont  being  kept  befertiell** 
ployert  in  the  newspaper,  mageiine,  ' 
iicity,  advertising,  publishing,  end  djyL  — 
profettiont.  There  it  no  fee  for  Ptnttdft^ 
Service  placement  to  either  empleyatr^ 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  M 
four-time  edvartitert  upon  receipt  of  tgf 
end  payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M.  THURStMrj 

Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  cletiSd 
eds  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  eectpj 
able  for  publication  It  throe  lines. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Bos  Number  otmI 
own  address  at  the  signature  for  repk 
is  considered  at  throe  words. 


Help  Waatad 


Aasistant  Circulation  Manager — lares  Ml 
west  city  newspaper  it  lookine  fw  i 
strone  experienced  man  to  be  ssiiiial. 
circnlation  manaeer.  Unusual  oppoileKn 
ity.  Write  eivine  full  baekeround.  bl|  i 
160.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Bright,  energetic  clasaifled  aaletnua  h 
North  Carolina  newspaper.  Excelleat  e 
portnnitT,  future  for  man  with  real 
ability.  B( 


ability.  Box  155,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ICanaMr, 

85  years  of  age.  Salary  plus  ear  ol 
penses  and  good  opportunity  for  a  Del 
wire.  Enclose  recent  picture,  salary  »| 
quirements  in  your  reply.  Box  01,  Ml 
tor  A  Publisher.  I 


IP  YOU  CAN: 

Show  energy,  initiative,  originality... 
Plan  campaigns,  write  copy,  maks  le 
outs  and  sell  space  in  consistent,  diisl 
fled  manner  without  high-pressure  oiblis 
ode.  this  may  be  your  opportunity. 

Afternoon  daily  in  amall  mid-Atlisil 
city  needs  capable  advertising  man.  tbr 
der  85  preferred;  stable,  sober, 
ences. 

Permanent  connection — good  futsiS’ 
congenial  organisation.  State  sslet 
Box  150,  Editor  A  PubliAa 


Large  Eastern  Daily  has  opening  for  At 
onghly  experience  advertising  sal 
Prefer  man  who  has  handled  dsiai 
ment  stores  or  key  aceonnts.  or  it  R 
advertising  manager  of  a  small  siw^ 

Ssper  and  wants  to  get  into  a  larger 
lerchandise  experience  preferable, 
know  how  to  use  Media  Records  and  ■] 
intelligently.  Give  full  details  on  )• 
ord,  experience  and  references  in  jw 
reply.  Box  148,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  for  weekly  which  requires  wrUill  | 
ews-gathering  ability  and  pays  Kk 


and  news  „  „  .  _  .  , 

them.  Must  be  draft  deferred;  ablH 
drive  car.  The  Enterprise,  Palmssfl 
Mass. 


TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 
Midwestern  Metropolitan  newspaper  dsiM 
man  or  woman  with  a  good  record  W 
second  newspaper,  to  handle  staff  fjgy 
Clive  full  details  of  experience,  wpi 
methods  used  to  build  classiflcsthst 
State  age,  salary  and  other  necstisq 
information. 


Box  82 


Editor  A  PnbliiM, 


Two  District  Managers  with  several  ytvV 
experience  in  branch  work.  Must  be  s>*^ 
to  produce  and  maintain  clean  circulstie 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement  r 
Box  175. 


right  man. 


Editor  A  Publiik* 


Wanted  advertising  salesman.  Young 
with  ability  to  write  copy  and  make  UTT 
outs.  New.  England  evening  newspaisar 
send  full  details  including  salary 
pected,  samples  and  photo  if  possiiwY 
Reply  Box  AB,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted 


Display  Salesman  with  copy 
ing  experience  for  second  newspspe^ 
Eastern  city.  Must  be  a  “pingger.’ 

186,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted:  Middle  aged  solicitor  to 

vertising  msna^r,  025  week.  Some  exp«f|, 
ence.  Jonmal,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 


I 

I 


Ntwspapcrt  For  Solo 


Vitkin  miles  of  IionisrUle,  unopposed 
"cosntr  seat  daily.  Population  15.000. 
Iiublished  1875.  Equipment  new.  ABC 
S4tl.  SellinR  for  Rrosa  $75.000 — half 
Mfk.  Other  valuable  features. 

Money  to  loan  on  Dailies 
Karray  E-  Hill.  Broker,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Nowspopor  Irokon 

apakls  bandUng.  bnyin|,  selling,  mergers. 

N>  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
i/)l  ralOHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville,  Mich. 

n.maa  Weeklies  Wanted  for  Clients 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
fiMM  Building, _ New  York,  N,  Y. 

kf  tsformatlon  about  available  Paeifle 
Osset  newspapers,  write  A.  W,  Sty^, 
Broker,  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Iitvsll  t  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  have 
lot  S3  years  negotiated  tor  leading  U.  8. 
■sMiaheTs.  Ask  tor  folder — “WHY  A 
IBOKERI” 

SItaatioM  Waafod 
_ Administrative _ 

itcoastant,  Ofice  Manager,  55,  many  rears 
•xpsrience.  Effleient,  reliable,  bondable. 
Best  references.  Box  140,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher. _ 

■ilter-OlBce  Manager — now  employed,  as- 
iveiated  for  more  than  ten  years  with 
iaily  newspapers  and  radio  stations,  wish- 
M  to  contact  an  organisation  desirous  of 
sMsining  s  man  highly  qualified  to  act  ss 
Bwinesa  Manager  or  Auditor.  Box  64,EAP. 
ifsilsble  Immediately — Business,  local  or 
utional  advertising  manager,  45,  with 
tvsnty-thrae  years’  experience.  Outstsnd- 
iaf  record  of  accomplishment,  having  re- 
csstly  taken  p^er  in  lets  than  three  years 
(rom  third  to  first  place  in  local  advertis- 
iai,  with  more  than  $15,000  annual  reduc- 
Uea  in  advertising  expenditures ;  increased 
•dvertising  revenue  in  excess  of  $95,* 
000.00  yearly.  References  and  detailed 
bsiiness  history  gladly  furnished.  Box 

104.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ha  show  yon  profits.  Knowledge  all  de¬ 
partments.  Want  to  work  with  owner 
mrating  at  a  loss  or  having  a  hard  go. 
Have  connections  for  arranging  loan. 
Beferences.  Box  169.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
kfleyed  Business  •  Advertising  Manager 
Msks  new  connection — his  third  in  nine- 
tira  years  newspaper  experience.  Knows 
visnisation,  production  and  protection  of 
unfits.  Age  44.  married,  Protestant.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate;  top  references.  Logical 
rtsion  for  making  change.  Would  prefer 
change  for  investment  if  mutually  agree* 

sMe.  Box  177.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

»  HVlsneed  Business  or  Advertising  Man- 
»  llir.  Twenty-year  clean,  sneeessfnl 
leeerd.  Fifteen  years*  in  tough  competi- 
tive  field  with  second  paper  that  was  a 
nsaey  maker.  Last  two  years  increased 
-  Iseal  linage  80%  with  package  system. 
Bm  75.  Miter  A  Publisher. _ 


make  hrl 

tent,  dlml 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


to  the  sale  of  the  Bridgeport  Times- 
.  I  Star,  of  which  I  was  General  Manager. 

!I  am  seeking  employment.  For  some 
Psblisher  this  is  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  pick  op  an  able  Assistant  or  Gen¬ 
ital  Manager  very  reasonably.  My  refer- 
•ncei  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation 
ud  for  my  record.  I  can  produce  the  re- 
Nrt  and  financial  statement  of  the  com¬ 
pany  certified  by  Nationally-known 
aivipaper  accountants.  I  am  89  years 
•M,  married  and  willing  to  go  anywhere. 

I  Write  or  wire  W.  H.  Shelton, 
f  Villa  Avenue  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

.  laager  of  good  small  Texas  Dally,  making 
•  uoney,  wishes  to  make  change.  Ten 
yMrs’  in  present  position.  Box  166. 
Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 

•T  ^  NEED  A  BACKSTOP? 

"  fisceessful  Publisher-General  Mknager 
>  *  ivledge  all  departments  including  mechan- 
I  Fine  record  of  accomplishments.  De- 
•  nrei  return  to  newspaper  business.  Spe- 
^1**  reorganisations,  economies,  new 
luiness.  Will  tackle  anything,  anywhere, 
mt  prefer  Northwest  Coast.  University 
^  fradnate,  wide  experience  Europe,  Amer- 
U  1?  chains  and  individual  newspapers, 
ol  >  .  references.  Box  174,  Editor  A 


Sifvatioks  Wantvd 
Advsrtisbf 


Situations  Wantvd 
Advertising  (Cont’d) 

Classified  Manner:  Thirteen  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  fields  50,000  to  125,- 
000;  age  31.  single,  now  employed;  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  West  or  Northwest 
preferred.  Earn  $50,  Box  95,  E.  A  P. 

Display  Solicitor — fifteen  years’  experience. 
Available  January  10th.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord:  furniture  and  fashion,  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs.  Small  daily  or  good  weekly  pre¬ 
ferred.  Not  high  pressure  I  Two  depend- 
entsl  Prefer  East.  Box  126,  E.  A  P. 

Toung  married  man,  now  weekly  ad  ex¬ 
ecutive,  desires  permanent  responsible 
position  with  strong  daily  or  weekly. 
Experienced  producing  layouts  that  sell. 
Have  handled  news,  photography.  Draft 
exempt,  Jonrnaliam  graduate.  Available 
January  lat.  225A  East  High  Street, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Situatious  Wautvd 

CirculatiM 

Circulation  Man  available  due  to  merger 
in  Jamestown,  New  York.  Box  129,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Man  agar,  experienced  auditor, 
accountant,  systematiser.  organiser,  pro¬ 
moter.  Bixceptional  record  circulation 
accompliahmenta.  Permanent  or  tempo- 
rary.  Box  123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  BCanager:  Expert  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  Practical  economical  methods. 
Several  years’  experience.  Eastern  states. 
Good  record  and  references.  Box  130, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

Circulation  Manager  oauy  newavavv^-  ^oat 

iob  gave  paper  twenty  thousand  largest 
lome  delivered  in  history.  Strong  carrier 
promoter.  Thirty-nine  years  of  age.  Have 
had  both  northern  and  southern  executive 
jobs.  Address  Box  65,  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er.  Csu  go  anywhere — highest  references 
as  to  ability,  character,  etc. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  employed  twelve  years 
home  delivery  experience,  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  weekly  newspapers,  desires 
change.  Good  record.  Box  165,  E.  A  P. 

SitaatioNg  Waitvd 
Uitonal 

A-l  Beporter  photographer  and  all  ’round 
photo-engraver  wants  a  place  as  Snpt.,  of 
a  daily  newspaper  engraving  shop,  news 
reporting  photographer  or  art  editor. 
Box  99,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  damn  good  reporter’s  a  flndl  Drop  me 
a  line — and  you’ve  found  one.  Re¬ 
sponsible;  energetic.  Now  employed; 
experience  on  daily.  Twenty-one  sounds 
young — but  1  make  up  for  it  in  oomph  I 
Any  objections  to  a  gal  —  if  she’s 
pretty  I 

Box  172 _ Editor  A  Publisher 

AT  YOUR  COMMAND  I 

Draft  exempt,  26,  General  News,  Sports, 
Theater.  Seven  years  free-lance  for  maga- 
sines  and  bouse  organs.  Anywhere,  rea¬ 
sonable  salary.  Sober,  diligent. 

Box  17$ _ Editor  A  Publisher 

Competent  Toung  Woman,  university 
graduate,  desires  non-metropolitan  job 
as  reporter,  desk  work  or  proofreader. 
Some  experience.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
90,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  Writer,  Publicity  BCan — desires  job 
with  daily.  Five  years'  gathering,  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  all  types  of  news  for  West 
Phila.  weekly.  Also  does  work  with  large 
Pbila.  publicity  firm,  space  sports  with 
Phila.  daily,  free  lance  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  with  two  others.  Experienced  in 
makeup  and  headline  writing.  Has  done 
[  campaign  publicity  and  speeches  for 
prominent  political  candidate.  Oollege 
graduate,  single,  26.  deferred.  Employed, 
but  available  almost  immediately.  Write: 
John  Gaudioso,  815  North  e4th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Shop  at—  the  equipment  mart  ’-And  Save 

Sew  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Color  Floiit  Opportunity 

Complete  low-cost  newspaper  and  color  plant 
near  New  York.  Composing,  stereo,  and 
64  page  fast  press.  Fine  for  color  or  black. 
Will  sell  interest,  entire  plant  or  lease. 
Box  176,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Cenipesing  Room  Iquipnont  For  Solo 

Aid  for  the  ailing  composing  room! 


Your  Linotype  Representative  can  help 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypea  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  room. 
LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
496  Broome  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Model  eSM  43-piea  Intertype,  side  auxiliary 
Model  0  Intertype,  42 -pica 
Model  26  Linotype,  new  style,  single  box 
distributor 

Models  5,  8  and  14  Linotypes 
Models  0  and  CSM  Intertypes 
Cylinder  Presses,  Automatic  Presses 
400  fonts  Linotype  Mats 
Complete  Giant  Caster  Equipment 
Monotype  Casters,  Keyboards.  Matrices  and 
Molds 

Complete  details  upon  request. 

PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


“Multlfwai” 

“Electnwitle” 

“DeaMn” 

"Clisssr” 

8a«( — Reutars 
Din 

J.  A.  Riehardt  Ce. 
Kalamszw.  MIsh. 


iQin 


Mvekauleal  Equipmvut  Wautvd 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press,  12% 
inch  printing  diameter,  21%  inch  cut-off, 
or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  120.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magasines,  motors, 
escapements,  magasine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  COMPANY 
Towanda _ Penna. 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 


Mvchouieol  Equipuivut  For  Solo 

Duplex  Press  8  page;  model  0  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8  14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Antomatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts. _ Phila.,  Penna. 

For  Sale— Hoe  Finishing  and  Cooling 
machine  for  22%'  sheet  cut-off,  7/16* 

Slate.  Also,  one  full-page  easting  box. 
-ood  condition.  Box  103,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher, _ 

Full  Composing  Boom  Equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  Ludlow;  2  Model  14.  1  Model  8.  1 
Model  K  Linotypes ;  Goss  rotary  press : 
complete  stereotyping,  press  equipment. 
Write  for  price  list.  Box  171,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Goss  Dry  Mat  Roller,  rebuilt,  good  as  new. 
Ready  for  immediate  shipment;  Hoe  Mo. 
7  Stereo.  Metal  Furnace  with  pump;  Goss 
full-page  Flat  Plate  Shaver;  Hoe  Curved 
Router;  Wesel  Saw  A  Trimmer.  Many 
other  fine  values  for  both  newspaper  and 
job  plant.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York.  N,  Y. 

FhotO'Engrovluq  Equipuivut  For  Solo 

For  Sale  —  Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sixes — some  with  lenses. 
CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
Photo-Ei^avlng  Equipment  and  Metala 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 

Prvu  Room  Equipuivut  For  Solv 

Hoe  48-Fage  Decked  Design  Frees  22%** 
sheet  cut,  press  equipped  with  One  Half 
Page  Folder  also  one  Half  and  Quarter 
Page  Folder  and  including  50  H.P.  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  Full  Automatic  Press  Drive, 
specifications  of  which  are  550  Volta  8 
Phase  60  Cycles.  All  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  equipment  in  good  running  con¬ 
dition  and  could  be  inspected  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  interested  purchasers.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  write: — LE  PETiT 
JOURNAL,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Stvrvotypo  Equipuivut  For  Soio 

Junior  Antoplate,  factory  rebuilt  and  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  Pony  Antoplates,  Auto- 
shavers,  and  band-box  equipment.  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation.  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey. 


Situatious  Woutod 

_ Eaifiorivl  ((Wd) _ 

Editorial  Cartoonist,  layout  man  and  re¬ 
toucher,  twelve  years’  experience;  now 
employed;  excellent  references.  Age  83, 
married.  Seek  permanent  position  with 
future.  Box  186,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


If  you  want  experience,  stability  and  judg¬ 
ment,  I  am  your  man  I  Twenty-five  years 
as  Editor,  Editorial  Assistant  and  Re¬ 
porter.  Lived  in  France  for  many  years. 
Well-acquainted  with  language  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Will  go  anywhere  in  United  States. 

Box  63 _ Editor  A  Publisher 

Experienced  Editorial  Writer,  fourteen 
years  in  one  position.  Unusually  quali¬ 
fied  background;  45  years  old.  Judg¬ 
ment,  persuasiveness.  Editorials  create 
discussion  and  reader  interest.  Box  29, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Manager-Salesman.  Eighteen 
known  producer  of  linage.  Aggres- 
Sell  and  manage  five-man  depart- 
1-  Mina  years’  present  place.  Mar- 
i  42  years  old.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


•d  Manag  or  —  excellent  record  — 
Tears  of  sales  and  management. 
*  build  your  classified  the  hard  way. 
124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Staff  Replacements 

Publishers  and  editors  have  made  successful  use  of  the  "Help 
Wanted”  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  replacing 
men  taken  by  the  draft. 

As  additional  men  are  called  to  the  colors,  more  and  more 
publishers  will  learn  the  value  of  the  "Help  Wanted”  columns 
in  locating  capable  newspapermen  exempt  from  military  service. 

Well-written  "Help  Wanted”  notices,  giving  full  details,  will 
bring  replies  that  are  definitely  worth  while. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


$itoatloN$  Wootvd 

Editorial  (Cool’d) 

Girl  Editor,  28,  B.A.,  six  yeara’  background 
metropolitan,  oollege,  town  journalism; 
especially  interested  in  traveling  news, 
publicity,  or  New  York  City  job.  Box 
'  tXO.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer,  Three  years  bread  axpari- 
ence.  Young  college  graduate.  Draft 
exempt.  Sports  writing.  Go  anywhere. 
Own  complete  equipment.  Box  88,  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Beporter,  25,  formerly  associate  editor  of 
newsmagaxine,  now  with  country  weekly, 
wants  position  on  daily  within  100  miles 
of  New  York.  Unmarried;  1-B  in  draft. 
Box  50,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Beporter — 19  years’  experience  general 
reporting,  including  sports.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt;  physically  fit;  desires  change: 
details,  references  furnished.  Box  168. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  age  24,  employed,  seeks  advance¬ 
ment.  Experienced  all  beats— desk,  re¬ 
write.  Car.  Draft  exempt.  Box  54. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-COPYREADER 
Experienced,  capable,  young,  enthusiastic, 
college;  anywhere,  immediately;  will  give 
you  more  than  your  money’s  worth. 

David  Shair, 

3715  Prospect  Avenue _ Cleveland,  Ohio 

Telegraph,  city,  news  editor;  slot,  makeup 
expert;  copyreader;  life  background;  no 
bombast,  boose;  reliability,  initiative  un¬ 
questioned;  48,  single;  good  health; 
personable;  best  references;  anywhere — 
east  preferred;  reasonable.  Box  40. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TwenUeth  Oentury-Fox  Films  Publlelst. 
Experienced  reporter,  deskman.  Age  36. 
draft-exempt.  M.S.  in  Journalism.  Seeks 
newspaper,  magasine,  or  publicity  posi¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  128,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Yonn$  draft  exempt  reporter,  five  years’  ex- 

Senence,  seeks  spot  on  daily.  George 
'orsey,  2744  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Sifoofioos  Wootvd 

Meduoical 


A-l  Fressman-Stereotypier,  excellent  mechan¬ 
ic,  executive,  working  foreman;  color, 
comics,  circulars,  shoppers,  newspaper, 
etc.  Know  all  departments.  Go  any¬ 
where,  steady  situation  only.  Box  141, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Q'HOD  TQT  V  QT  THTRTV 

X±  1  i  iliiL  1  I  hlbTte"^rtho^ght’  andvt^ 

»__  HP'i'Uim  DOPn  have  to  be  changed 

cy  /mi nun  nt^CD  J^y  arbitrary  short  cuts  will 

to  be  taken  under  gover 

LIKE  EVERYBODY  ELSE  who  still  erous  onslaught  with  a  prescience  IT  GOES  without  saying  that  the  hands  to  get  the  munitions  ma 
has  access  to  several  editions  a  day  that  enabled  them  to  name  almost  the  war’s  blows  landed  hard  on  news-  into  full  operation — and  full  ope. 
of  good  newspapers  and  an  ordi-  day  and  the  hour,  though  not  the  papers  and  radio  stations — and  we  of  today  will  look  like  slow  motioi 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Tmtf  the 
Americae 


must  say  that  every  many  a  plant  by  March,  1942.  11 
performance  by  press  more  men  will  be  taken  from  civ8 
and  radio  that  we  for  the  Army;  possibly  many  who 
have  seen  to  date  can  expected  to  return  to  civil  life 
be  called  ma^ificent.  will  find  that  day  far  in  the 
Breaking  as  it  did  on  Many  will  go  voluntarily  from 


I 


a  strong  cnusn  neei  at  oingapore.  _  «. 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  Winston  p  *  arfoTf^t?nn"'of  a””r 

Churcldll  gave  the  pledge  that  he  re-  Yankee  wl’ve  V 

d^ed  on  M.„d.,  to  put  Bri^  toto  TeMons  on "cjSaud 
the  war  beside  America  within  an  ® _  _ 


ining— our  own  improvement  on  tne  #  u  Tt.  i. 

Con^unistic  adaptation  of  a  once  come  throu^ 

useful  Yankee  device.  We’ve  been  be  e^cted 

over-long  on  words  and  phrases  that  .«  cominander  stalking  a 

formidable  enemy  is  going  to  use  his 


Bad  Newt 
Won't  Injare 
Morale 


$ 

I 


nary  American  radio,  place,  where  the  Japanese  would  must  say  that  every  many  a  plant  by  March,  1942.  Ij 

Shocked  we’ve  spent  most  of  strike.  Looking  back  over  those  dis-  Tmtt  the  performance  by  press  more  men  will  be  taken  from  civ8 
lot  Net  week’s  wak-  patches  as  a  combination  exercise  and  Amerieon  radio  that  we  for  the  Army;  possibly  many  who 

ing  hours  (plus  too  penance  on  Monday,  we  found  implicit  have  seen  to  date  can  expected  to  return  to  civil  life 

Sorprited  many  that  should  in  them  a  finality  that  (with  hind-  Peopio  be  called  magnificent,  will  find  that  day  far  in  the  ' 
have  been  given  to  sight)  seems  unmistakable.  The  Tokyo  Breaking  as  it  did  on  Many  will  go  voluntarily  from 

sleep)  fumbling  crumbs  of  news  like  press,  which  speaks  the  government’s  Sunday  afternoon  for  most  of  Amer-  bench,  desk,  and  school  into  the 

a  miser’s  gold  pieces.  Like  many  an-  words  only,  wrote  in  terms  that  could  ica,  the  war  story  fell  into  radio’s  lap  turesome  circles  of  the  Navy  and 

other,  we  were  half-drowsing,  full  of  not  be  misunderstood  by  anyone  who  with  few  newspaper  extras  of  the  old  air  forces.  Their  places  will  hasi 
Sunday  dinner,  giving  the  papers  a  read,  and  remembered  as  be  read,  style  until  early  in  the  evening.  Dis-  be  filled,  and  despite  all  the  loose 
once-over,  half  listening  to  the  New  what  had  happened  in  Peiping,  Shang-  patches  served  to  the  broadcasters  by  of  the  “imemployed,”  we  don’t 
York  Philharmonic  (or  maybe  it  was  hai,  Manchukuo,  Poland,  Austria,  the  news  services  were  necessarily  the  task  is  going  to  be  easy, 
a  football  game  at  the  moment),  when  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia  or  Greece,  fragmentary,  and  occasionally  con-  The  way  will  be  smoothed  if 
the  White  House  flash  of  the  attack  on  The  pattern  was  all  there.  We  see  it  flicting — ^but  the  handling  of  the  job  people  are  kept  informed  every 
Hawaii  broke  through  the  haze.  And  now.  was  a  notable  improvement  over  that  of  the  way  on  government’s  needs 

like  many  another,  we  haven’t  thought  Maybe  we’ll  wake  up  to  a  lot  of  attack  on  Poland  27  months  plans  —  through  straightforward  ] 

of  much  else  since.  other  things,  now  that  the  dream  There  was  excitement,  but  it  relations,  and,  if  need  be,  throu^ 

We  can’t  help  wondering  why  the  period  is  over  and  the  casualty  lists  didn’t  prevent  speedy  correction  of  advertising.  The  tax  burdens 
sudden  and  dramatic  impact  of  a  war  come  in.  Maybe  we’ll  realize  that  mistakes  and  energetic  efforts  to  get  will  soon  fall  on  every  shouldrt 
that  has  been  expected  for  weeks  ^bese  Axis  powers  learned  their  fight-  die  facts  where  they  were  in  doubt  be  borne  more  easily  if  the  p 
should  have  suddenly  galvanized  the  manners  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  »nd  where  censorship  did  not  inter-  know,  from  objective  day-to-day 
American  people  from  apathy  into  tracks.  Maybe  we’ll  realize  that  the  ^^^e.  porting,  that  their  money  is  fa 

action.  For  a  month  at  least,  the  fg^jt  that  we’ve  never  lost  a  war  is  no  News  agencies  and  newspapers  are  spent  honestly  and  efficiently,  aad 

signs  have  pointed  only  in  one  direc-  automatic  guarantee  that  we’ll  win  peculiarly  helpless  in  this  war,  fought  they  are  convinced  that  cen 

tion,  in  spite  of  occasional  opposite  this  one  without  putting  into  it  all  the  ®  ^ne  6,000  miles  long  and  many  isn’t  covering  up  bungling  and 

and  momentary  shifts.  For  many  guifo  the  guts,  and  the  force  that  we  more  distant  from  most  points  of  pub-  duggery, 

months,  it  has  been  no  news  that  the  claim  for  our  democracy.  lication  or  reliable  clearing  sources.  *  •  • 

U.SA..  has  been  strengthening  its  _  -  woVo  hA®n  Innw  ««  fallr_  di  ice-  and  censor-bound  Russia  WE  HAVE  NO  FEAR  for  the  na 

forces  in  the  Pacific.  Within  the  past  .  .  ^  President’s  war  messaoe  an  means  of  getting  morale,  no  matter  what  bad 

10  days  the  newspapers  had  carried  excention  We’ve  *been  reliable  news  by  the  adjustment  may  come  from  this  flame 

stories  and  pictures  of  the  arrival  of  committees  to  save  everv-  belligerent  claims.  For  the  first  world— provided 

a  strong  British  fleet  at  Singapore,  jbine— our  own  “imorovement”  on  Ae  ® 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  Winston  of  a  on,.®  gleams  of  news  could  come  through  the  idea  that 

ChurcUll  g...  the  pledge  that  he  re-  ^'K?"See  Sr  WeVe  S  B  not  to  be  expected  W~*  body  U  kiddh, 

deemed  ««  Monday  to  put  Bri^  into  that  a  fleet  eomn^nder  atalking  a  Mer.le  j,daing.  Our 

the  war  beside  America  within  an  ,  ,  ,  ®  tn  formidable  enemy  is  going  to  use  his  don’t  want  to 

hour  after  a  Japanese  attack.  Every  bke  “short  of  wL’’  “neutral-  tireless  to  give  out  hourly  bulletins  fooled  by  fake  yams  of  valor,  as 

news  dispatch  chronicling  Envoy  .  „  «freedom  of  the  seas’”  “national  bimself  of  what  were  at  least  once  in  the  last 

Kurusu’s  arrival  and  activities  indi-  ‘‘nriorities ’’  etc’  And  we  f be  next  few  minutes  will  bring  forth.  And  they  don’t  want  to  have  bad 

cated  the  hopelessness  (in  his  own  long’ bv  several  ash  people  have  been  patient,  held  out  on  them  for  even  one  c 

mind)  of  reaching  a  peaceful  solution.  .  ,  ,  ,,  »  hnrpanc  in  though  the  scarcity  of  news  because  that  sort  of  news  gets  ar 

The  State  Department  in  sending  its  Wa_j,inBton  making  great  iobs  out  o^  seemed  to  portend  greater  damages  by  some  indefinable  psychic  systeH 
late  November  note  to  Tokyo  must  ,  *  might  he  Hone  hv  a  bad  been  announced,  and  we  communication,  and  reality  is  » 

have  given  newspaper  correspondents  i  _  j  uj  helner— and  not  geU  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  bad  as  rumor, 

the  thought  that  it  wasn’t  likely  to  be  P^  done  ^  ®  as  the  Adiminstration  makes  it  plain  Americans  aren’t  different  in 

applauded  on  arrival.  t  >  j  g  i.  fbat  theyll  get  the  news  as  quickly  important  respect  from  our 

Over  all,  everyone  who  reads  a  s  have  an  end  to  the  palavering  gg  possible,  be  it  good  or  bad.  All  friends,  who  took  three  sucu 

newspaper  or  listens  to  a  broadcast  ^nd  the  scuttle-^tt  legalism  that  realize  eventually  that  news  years  of  consistently  bad  news 

must  have  known  since  summer  that  have  ^  often  tied  our  armaments  events  simply  can’t  keep  pace  with  1914  to  1917,  and  went  on  to  vi 
the  programs  of  the  United  States  and  effort  in  h^iots  during  the  past  two  fog  instantaneous  transmission  that  is  British  morale  was  supposed  to 
Japan  were  irreconcilable,  unless  years,  and  left  us  to  enter  a  full-scale  gt  the  command  of  almost  every  citi-  under  the  German  air  raids  last , 

either  backed  down  substantially.  We  m  a  position  that  we  probably  ^en.  But — there  must  be  no  inten-  It  was  supposed  to  shrivel  undef 

wouldn’t  and  the  “face  crazy”  Nippon  f  "'fir  for  months  to  tional  lag  between  event  and  news,  disasters  of  Dunquerque  and  Cw 

militarists  wouldn’t.  Finally,  all  of  us  ®  have  tal^t  to  bum  in  this  Censorship  is,  of  course,  in  effect,  and  Greece.  It  didn’t.  With  maif 

must  have  known,  after  repeated  i^nd  for  any  fosk  ^that  can  be  placed  it  would  be  foolish  to  believe  their  cities  in  ruins,  with  thoiuBX 

demonstrations,  that  the  Axis  powers  ^fore  us  and  weve  been  burning  it  fogt  present  methods  will  continue  of  their  soldiers  stripped  of  « 
always  act  at  the  moment  when  their  by  friction  that  ought  to  go  into  work  unmodified.  We’ve  learned  a  little,  ment,  with  half  a  million  tons  of 
opponents  are  kidding  themselves  that  dorie.  Let  s  stop  that.  not  enough,  during  the  past  few  ping  with  vital  food  and  supplies 

peace  must  still  be  possible.  We  can  Let’s  have  no  more  chasing  big  com-  months  about  the  subject,  and  the  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in 
believe  that  Cordell  Hull  was  shocked  missions  by  men  who  have  held  high  disposition  of  the  men  at  the  heads  months,  with  their  normal  in 
by  the  Japanese  duplicity  in  their  and  honorable  office,  using  their  ac-  of  the  armed  forces  now  seems  to  be  and  commerce  almost  completely 
final  answer;  we  cannot  believe  that  quaintance  in  government  to  forward  to  give  out  the  news  with  the  least  rupted  —  the  British  people 
he  was  surprised.  selfish  ends.  Let’s  have  no  more  possible  delay  and  with  the  publica-  aside  from  the  enterprise  in 

And  President  Roosevelt’s  intense  hoarding  of  inventories  by  Army,  tion  of  every  fact  that  does  not  entail  for  a  moment  to  make  good 
indignation — “December  7  will  live  in  Navy,  or  munitions  producers,  wiffi  danger  to  the  fighting  men  or  the  ma-  promise  to  us  when  Japan’s 
infamy” — was  not  steamed  up  for  the  the  resultant  and  needless  crippling  chines  that  support  them.  So  far,  we  struck.  We  can’t  do  less.  We  ratj 
occasion  or  by  the  event.  He  has  of  too  much  private  enterprise.  Let’s  have  seen  no  disposition  to  go  beyond  more. 

appreciated  for  four  years  or  more  have  no  more  heartless  exploitation  a  courteous  protest  and  statement  of  Britain  has  enjoyed  a  candid  *• 
just  what  his  country  was  up  against  of  willing  workers.  Let’s  have  no  the  facts  against  editorial  criticism,  emment  under  Winston  Chufi 
with  the  Axis  partners  on  the  loose,  more  strikes  for  the  sake  of  establish-  We  hope  there  will  be  none,  and  we  who,  if  he  hasn’t  yet  won  the  wir  i 
He  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  tell  ing  a  union  faction  in  control  of  em-  think  the  danger  of  “cracking  down”  his  country,  has  several  times  P' 
Congress,  his  CJabinet,  the  public  and  plojrment  through  the  closed  shop,  on  critical  newspapers  will  be  lessened  vented  it  from  being  lost,  as  it  i 
newspaper  people,  privately  and  for  preferential  shop,  or  any  other  hooey  if  the  host  of  propaganda  committees  have  been  by  a  fumbler  in  his 
publication,  his  size-up  of  the  future,  brands  that  have  occupied  so  much  that  have  operated  during  the  past  He  hasn’t  fumbled.  A  master 
*  •  *  newsprint  for  too  long.  year  go  quietly  out  of  business.  If  words  himself,  with  few  peers  arac 

MAYBE,  as  a  people,  we  need  a  We  don’t  need  any  dictator  to  bring  any  of  them  ever  accomplished  any-  users  of  the  English  tongue,  he  bo 
stiff  kick  in  the  britches  to  awaken  these  things  to  pass.  We  don’t  need  thing  useful,  let  them  stand  on  their  that  words  alone  cannot  win  a  w 
us  to  realities  that  have  been  around  to  prorogue  Congress.  We  don’t  need  record,  for  their  day  of  usefulness  is  he  knows,  and  we  ought  to  get  it  i 
us  for  an  indefinably  repressive  legislation  of  any  kind.  over.  Their  only  effect  from  now  on  our  conscioumess  without  delay,  f 
Tin#  For  long  time.  We  read  Our  democracy  can  do  them  as  it  will  be  to  bemuse  the  people  with  wrong  words,  misused  words,  or  i 

Talk  It  news  that  is  stands,  provided  its  rulers  and  its  propaganda — of  which  we’ll  have  more  press^  words,  might  well  lose 

gathered  for  us  with  people  face  their  problems  with  pat-  than  enough  from  other  sources.  war.  We  aren’t  off  on  any  gaUanti 

Over  such  care  and  cost  riotism  and  personal  honor  on  all  Cordial  and  candid  relations  be-  venture  or  crusade;  we  are  up  ap 

and  pains  around  the  sides.  If  we  don’t  face  these  problems  tween  responsible  government  officers  one  of  the  most  desperate  police 
world,  but  we  don’t  half  understand  it.  with  patriotism  and  honor,  we  won’t  responsible  newspapermen  will  be  that  ever  fell  to  the  unhappy  lot  * 
It  is  not  beyond  imagination  that  Mr.  save  our  democracy,  and  we  won’t  vital  during  the  critical  days  of  the  cop  in  the  world.  It  will  take 

Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hull  read  the  dis-  deserve  the  help  of  God  that  the  six  months.  We  think  they’ll  be  we’ve  got,  but  when  the  battle  is 

patches  from  Tokyo  during  the  four  or  President  besought  in  his  address  to  enough  to  do  the  job,  and  they’ll  do  our  world  should  be  a  better  a 

five  days  that  preceded  the  treach-  Congress.  it  all  the  better  for  a  minimum  of  cleaner  place  to  live  in. 
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